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LAPLAND. 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON). 


I. 


‘‘T’m a poor Lappman, 


Who lives up 


in Lapland, 


Amongst hills and stones there, 
I pasture my reindeer.” 


We had not intended to 
arrive in Lapland—ignorant of 
Laplandish conditions. We had 
hoped that by means of in- 
quiries we would amass in- 
formation enough during a three 
months’ drift through Sweden 
itself. But three days in the 
British Museum library would 
have made us wiser than all 
our Swedish inquiries. Per- 
haps it is as well that we 
went in ignorance. Had we 
been more fully instructed we 
might have hesitated, for Jo 
had undergone a serious opera- 
tio at Christmas time, and 
had, in fact, landed in Sweden 
still almost an invalid. If we 
had read Monsieur Reignard’s 
comment on his Lapland 
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—Old Swedish dance song. 


journey, “‘ Thus ends a course 
which I would have not made 
for all the gold in the world, 
and which I would not for all 
the gold in the world make 
over again,’ we might have 
been tempted to give up our 
projected tour. 

It is perhaps fair to say of 
the Swede that Lapland is to 
him no more than a name of 
rumour and of distant romance ; 
and in truth we did gather as 
much knowledge as a curious 
foreigner might have done had 
he been making haphazard 
questionings in England con- 
cerning the Orkneys. Even in 
Paris the friend of a friend had 
nearly scared us off. He said 
that Lapland was almost barred 
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to Europeans “ because of the 
fleas there.”” We had decided 
to risk the fleas, but found that 
our Swedish informant had 
made a mistake in his pro- 
nunciation rather than his facts. 
For we saw, a8 we wandered 
about Lapland without suffer- 
ing from a single flea, that he 
must have meant “‘flies,” which 
become such plagues that they 
can cloud the landscape over ; 
so that upon starting on our 
tour we had to equip ourselves 
in leggings, gloves, and hoods 
which left little of the face 
exposed. The average Swede 
knows four or five facts about 
Lapland: he knows that rein- 
deer wander there, that the 
Lapps heavily salt their coffee, 
that they live in turf huts with 
smoke-holes at the top, and 
that Lapland fish can scarcely 
be rivalled in the world. At 
this his information ends. Our 
doctor in Stockholm with his 
aseptic mosquitoes knew little 
more than the meteorological 
station at Abisko, to which 
spot the Swedish touring club 
also tried to direct us. But 
Abisko has a large tourist 
hotel, the Queen of Holland 
went there—no ! Abisko wasn’t 
our mark. 

The average Swede doesn’t 
go to Lapland. The Swedish 
touring club has for motto 
“* Kann ditt Land” (know thine 
own country), but the would-be 
Swedish voyager, finding Milan, 
Venice, Vienna, Nice, or St 
Sebastian within his grasp for 
the money that would take him 
to Lapland, can retort, adapting 
the English poet— 


*“What does he know of Swe- 
den who only Sweden knows?” 

Nor can one blame him. His 
country is green. From Trille. 
borg in the south to Narvik 
in the extreme north he has 
one persistent monotony of 
green—a green which unroll 
before him day after day as 
he travels northwards in the 
train. And Lapland is green 
also. The Swede wants a 
change. He wants to look at 
sunburnt soil and _ browned 
maidens, to see olive-trees, to 
sit with a wine flask under a 
pergola, and to listen to an 
Arcadian pipe. In any case, 
all our acquaintances had dis- 
agreed about the right season 
to travel in Lapland, and we 
got off the electric train at 
Gallivare at midnight, little 
wiser than we had been when 
we had landed in Sweden. A 
large wooden hotel painted 
yellow welcomed us and our 
luggage, and a single bedroom 
was in a moment converted 
into a double-bedded room by 
opening out the sofa. 

‘“We are in Lapland,” we 
said, and went to sleep upoD 
the idea. 

We had no fears. If one 
could get information about 
Lapland anywhere, it should 
be in Lapland itself. With 
our instruments, guitar and 
lute, which we carry always 
with us, we felt armed with 4 
seduction which would enable 
us to find informative’ people. 
The Swedes had already proved 
so susceptible to music. We 
would win our knowledge at 
the plectrum’s point. Luckily 
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we had one introduction. The 
brother of a professor at Lund 
was headmaster of Malmberget 
School, a southerner seduced 
into the north by marriage, 
and held in the Arctic by a 
strange fascination which it 
seems to exercise. The Swedish 
touring club had also told us 
to call upon one of their mem- 
bers, a photographer who lived 
at Kiruna, that other great 
iron mine, fifty miles farther 
towards the Pole. 

So upon that spring morning 
we took the motor-bus which 
plies hourly between Gallivare 
and Malmberget, and set off 
to discover and to charm if 
possible our headmaster... . 
What is that? Spring morning, 
you say? There is some mistake; 
Autumn morning, you mean—it 
is late August.... Pardon 
us. What is Spring? Is it a 
matter of mere date, or is it 
that joyous moment when the 
buds break and the lilac opens 
its fragrant bloom? What 
matter the mere month. Spring 
morning, I repeat. We had 
achieved all through our tour 
this curious phenomenon: we 
had carried our spring with us. 
Sweet harbingers of spring were 
we. As we went northwards, 
in each spot that we stayed, the 
lilac seemed to have been wait- 
ing for us, and burst into flower 
a8 a welcome. We were, indeed, 
almost tired of lilac. 

Giallivare, old Lapp centre, 
has been quite overshadowed 
by its modern sister Malm- 
berget, the hill of iron ore. 
To-day Gillivare is not much 
more than a railway station, 


a church, and a name on the 
map, while the vividly-painted 
frame houses of Malmberget 
stretch at length across the 
foot of the huge iron-cored 
hump from which the place 
gets its name. 

We found the school, and 
with some difficulty the school- 
master, who gave us a Swedish 
welcome. He was busy at the 
time, but with the help of the 
telephone provided us with an 
occupation, that of visiting the 
mines till four P.M., at which 
time he lunched in gentlemanly 
fashion, a lunch to which he 
invited us. It is still part of 
the fading romance of the early 
period of the steel age that one 
is forced to visit mines or 
factories whenever they lie in 
one’s path. We were then 
thrust down a mine, carried 
from the charming sunlight 
into a temperature of —1°, 
dragged along dim _ galleries, 
stumbling through chill slush, 
lighting ourselves inadequately 
with tallow dips, ushered into 
great caverns in which one 
could admire darkness, for our 
candles lost themselves in there, 
rubbed shoulders with ore- 
stained men who looked like 
sculptor’s clay models come to 
life, tripped over invisible rails 
beneath the feet, shuddered in 
the blasts which made the very 
air quake so that one felt like 
a prune in a jelly, admired 
indistinguishable mechanisms, 
and listened to the roar of 
falling rock. In fact we did 
our duty looking at things, and 
the engineer did his duty show- 
ing them to us, and neither he 
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nor we were very sorry when 
the business was over. To how 
many hundreds had not the 
engineer exhibited these before, 
how many times did not we 
make the appropriate query to 
which he returned the time- 
worn answer? What will he do 
when some traveller, cour- 
ageous enough to act as he 
likes, shall say, “I don’t want 
to see the blessed mine ! ” 

Yet the engineer gave us a 
welcome. He had something 
interesting to exhibit, some- 
thing about which he could be 
more than professionally en- 
thusiastic. We were then taken 
to his garden, where, with due 
ceremony, we were allowed to 
admire the vision of a dozen 
plants bearing still unripe straw- 
berries and a row of young 
peas which promised in a 
fortnight. Spring, indeed. Yes, 
but spring, summer, and 
autumn all compressed into 
one. You are not more than 
eating your third dish of new 
peas before the first frosts of 
winter are yellowing the leaves. 

‘At Kiruna,” declared the 
engineer with gusto, “they 
can’t even ripen a potato.” 

There seemed nothing more 
to say about Kiruna. 

The engineer had also planted 
an arbour of birches, a circle 
of young plants surrounding the 
conventional out-of-doors table 
and garden chairs. In any 
other land it would have been 
a pleasant loitering place. But 
in Sweden, especially in Lap- 
land, these arbours seem to be 
the outcome of sentimentality 
rather than of sybaritic use. 


[April 


Weather warm enough to make 
such a place enjoyable—and 
Lapland can be excessively hot 
during its two months’ long 
summer day—has also bred its 
millions of mosquitoes who dis- 
pute with you the pleasures of 
a leafy shade. These arbours 
in truth have more an abstract 
appeal; one can gaze into their 
cool interiors, and one’s mind 
can loiter in them, dis- 
embodied ... 

The schoolmaster collected 
us from beside the engineer’s 
strawberries, and led us off to 
lunch. He was blonde, genial, 
and high-spirited, and as his 
wife was away on a long 
summer visit, we found in his 
drawing-room, filled with deep, 
comfortable, leather chairs, a 
pile of unscholarly and ephem- 
eral literature, mostly illus- 
trated by pictures of girls in 
bathing-costumes. What would 
not his scholars have given for 
notice of our discovery? His 
excellent lunch ran the gamut 
of Swedish delicacies, with sev- 
eral varieties of spirits and of 
wines, and culminated in 
August strawberries. We set 
to work with our best yarns to 
charm information about Lap- 
land from him. . 

But he knew little more of 
Lapland than we did. In fact, 
he wasn’t living in Lapland at 
all: he was living in Malm- 
berget, in transposed Sweden. 
More than in any other country 
Sweden appears to divide into 
two orders of man—the ath- 
letic and the lethargic. Ou 
kindly schoolmaster was of the 
latter type. He had never 
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been tempted from the lines of 
normal and civilised settlement ; 
he hadn’t a Lapp souvenir in 
the house. Yet the north held 
him captive as it holds many a 
southern Swede. Our doctor 
in Stockholm was always look- 
ing back to his stay in Lap- 
land, but he was a queer 
fellow. Invited to give a lec- 
ture at Upsala, the Oxford of 
Sweden, he had gone there 
from Abisko with a long and 
unkempt beard, a felt hat with 
a hole in the top, a faded blue 
jersey, and Lapp boots stuffed 
with hay. They were initiating 
a new omnibus service at the 
moment he had arrived; but 
the children gathered for that 
event had followed the doctor 
to the University as the superior 
attraction. 

The schoolmaster’s lunch was 
natural Swedish hospitality, as 
graciously performed as the 
engineer’s who had shown us 
through the mine. But we 
dangled our music before him, 
and ere lunch was over he had 
telephoned to several friends, 
80 that on the conclusion of our 
meal I was hurried off in a 
taxi-cab to Giallivare to bring 
back our instruments. Even 
then it was not without diffi- 
culty that we gained some 
knowledge of the country. By 
10 P.M. we had learned that the 
Lapps had little idea of money, 
demanding fifty kroner for a 
job and accepting five. We 
had learned that rainstorms 
are sudden and torrential in 
the hills, so that an umbrella 
might be a useful adjunct ; 
that the Lapps liked tobacco ; 
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but we had discovered little 
more. The schoolmaster had 
not ceased from telephoning at 
intervals whenever a new name 
came into his mind. At about 
10.30 he captured for us a 
real Lapp enthusiast, a Swedish 
doctor, a man with spare ath- 
letic frame, energetic hair, and 
vigorous wife. They at once 
invited us to lunch on the next 
day. At 4 A.M., owing to the 
mixture of drinks which Swed- 
ish hospitality had forced upon 
us, for beer was sandwiched in 
between two bouts of spirit 
drinking, our music had become 
somewhat incoherent. So hav- 
ing telephoned again for the 
taxi-cab, the beaming school- 
master packed us and our 
instruments inside the auto- 
mobile, paid the driver, and 
sent us back to the hotel. 
Swedish hospitality is still early 
Georgian in this matter. 

The doctor gave us a Swedish 
ceremonious lunch. We drank 
spirits before and with the 
Smér Gas; we had new peas 
cooked in their pods, more 
precious than asparagus, and 
eaten in a similar way, held in 
the fingers and dipped daintily 
into melted butter. The carrots 
and cauliflower were served up 
with respect and introduction 
—‘* Mississ Gordon, carrots; 
carrots, Mississ Gordon,”’— 
while the venison was thrust 
on the table as though it had 
been mere roast beef. So do 
values become inverted. It 
still remains a Swedish instinct 
that ladies do not drink alone. 
The unfortunate woman, be 
she never so thirsty, must wait 
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till some man fingers his glass, 
and, gazing into her eyes with 
an expression borrowed from 
Guido Reni, bows over his 
plate and murmurs— 

** Mrs Gordon, skall ! ”’ 

Then and then only can she 
quench her thirst. She, too, 
must raise her glass, bow her 
head, gaze, pure womanly, into 
her toaster’s eyes, drink, gaze 
once more, bow once more, and 
at last replace her glass. They 
had told us, on entering Sweden, 
that this custom had practically 
disappeared ; but we found it 
to be still quite in fashion, and 
Jo extracted some quiet fun 
by reaching unorthodoxly for 
her wine, to see half a dozen 
disconcerted men thrust glasses 
at her to prevent such a breach 
of etiquette. 

One of the prime difficulties 
of the tavernist is to get down 
to a human level with the 
object of his interest. The 
tourist office has turned all 
but the commercial traveller 
into beings apart, tourists, per- 
sons who drift through a coun- 
try, inquisitive but remote. 
The tourist is merely an eye 
and a pocket. He has ceased 
to consider the native as human. 
The latter has become merely 
spectacle ; in revenge the native 
holds the tourist to be merely 
purse. The master-fiddler had 
told us to take our instru- 
ments with us through Lap- 
land; he had toured with a 
violin, he said. But now we 
are wondering where he had 
toured. We find that in most 
countries music and art are 
sufficient, singly or combined, 





to disinfect us of the tourist 
taint. The doctor now said 
that we could not carry our 
instruments into Lapland, and 
that to the Christianity of the 
Lapp art was anathema. He 
added that the old Lapp singing 
was under the same ban, and 
thus knocked the bottom out of 
our whole Lappish excursion. 

“To arouse interest you have 
merely to be yourselves,” said 
the doctor. “‘ You are English ; 
that is enough. But to paint 
or sketch is a more difficult 
matter. Perhaps on the Stora 
Lulealv you might be able... 
they are less bigoted there. ... 
See here, I will give you a 
letter to an important Lapp- 
man. He is named Scarpa, and 
he lives in a place called Saivo, 
which literally means a sacred 
mountain and a subterranean 
spirit inhabiting it, but it is 
near the Stora Lulealv. He isa 
great friend of ours. Here, for 
instance, is his reindeer mark.” 

The doctor held out to us a 
slip of wood with notches cut 
in the edge. ‘‘ That is how he 
cuts his reindeer’s ears for 
identification. Scarpa will give 
you all the help he can. But 
at present he is in the moun- 
tains. You will have to hunt 
him up. It will be a stiff bit 
of going, we warn you.” 

We protested our experience. 
The doctor called to his wife: 
‘“We must type the letter to 
Seairpa; he will think that 
more important. You must 
first of all go up to Saltoluokta 
touring station by motor-boat. 
From thence you must get 
guides, or a guide and a bearer, 
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hire a tent, take enough food, 
you. must carry everything, 
and your guide will find out 
where Scarpa is wandering.” 
The doctor’s wife came out 
with a piece of shaped linen. 
“Here,” said she, “is the 
pattern of the hood you must 
wear against the mosquitoes. 
You see you can draw this 
string so that it runs up 
around the face, leaving only 
the nose and eyes exposed.” 
Our projected trip was be- 
coming interesting. One guide 
we had reckoned on, but not 


On the excellent little maps 
published by the Swedish tour- 
ing club, Arctic tourist Lapland 
can be seen as roughly an 
equilateral triangle with sides 
two hundred miles long, and 
corners situated respectively at 
Bodo on the Norwegian coast, 
Pole Circlen station on the 
electric railway, and Abisko, 
the Swedish meteorological 
centre, near latitude 68°—30 
north. The Norwegian fron- 
tier forms the western and 
the railway-line the eastern 
boundary, the southern limit 
being marked by the Lilla 
Lulealv river, and its chains of 
lakes. In the whole of this 
15,000 square miles there are 
but a few scattered settlements 
along the rivers, there are no 
villages, no shops, and almost 
no cultivation. The huge 
triangle is bisected by the 
Stora or Great Lulealv river, 
with its lakes and waterfalls, 
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tents and apparatus and mos- 
quito hoods. 

“The motor-boat starts to- 
morrow morning,” said the 


doctor. “It only goes once a 
week.”’ 
We spent the afternoon 


examining his Lapp trophies, 
knives and bowls, leather bags, 
long poles with spoons cut at 
the end with which to search 
for the reindeer moss in the 
winter, bladders in which frozen 
reindeer blood was stored, and 
similar objects of that primitive 
existence. 


joining the small Lulealv near 
the apex of Pole Circlen. In 
the northern of the two triangles 
so formed is the great mas- 
sive of Kebnekaise, Sweden’s 
highest peak; in the lower 
triangle lie the mountain regions 
of Sarek and Akka rich in 
glaciers and good climbing. 
Searpa, the doctor told us, 
usually pastured his reindeer in 
the summer near the shores of 
the Vastenjaure lake, a most 
desolate spot lying on the 
Norwegian frontier across the 
western side of the lower 
triangle. We were thus still 
roughly 200 miles from our 


objective. 


Hurrying back to our yellow 
hotel, we cut mosquito hoods 
out of Jo’s now discarded 
summer dresses, packed our 
rucksacks, and entrusted our 
superfluous baggage and mu- 
sical instruments to the hotel 
watchman during our absence. 
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But the doctor had made a 
mistake. The motor - boat 
started not on the morrow, but 
had gone the day before. So 
with autumn advancing we 
were faced with a delay of 
four days. We were pressed 
not only because of the season. 
We had written to London for 
more money, but the bank 
instead of.sending us £50 had 
by error sent only £5. If we 
could start at once we might 
have enough with us to pay 
our way, but four days of 
loitering would reduce our re- 
serves, while if we must wait 
for the corrected cheque, four- 
teen days might elapse and the 
touring season be completely 
over. 

I growled over the time- 
table in exasperated perplexity. 
There was no doubt that four 
days’ wait meant a fortnight’s 
wait, and that was pop! for 
all our plans, not to mention 
the boredom of lying four more 
days in Gillivare hotel with 
nothing to do, and too much to 
eat. I once counted the dishes 
on the Smorgas table for break- 
fast. There were twenty-six 
varieties of fish and flesh and 
six different kinds of bread. 

The doctor had not so much 
filled us-up with information 
as made us conscious of 
our ignorance. We wanted to. 
hurry back to him with a 
hundred more questions, but, 
reflecting that we had used up 
so much of his time, we re- 
membered the photographer of 
Kiruna, and, meditating on 
ways and means of getting to 
him, we found that we could 
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on the day after the morrow 
catch a motor-boat going 
through the upper triangle to- 
wards Kebnekaise, whence by 
a two or three days’ walk we 
might hope to reach Saltolu- 
okta with only a day or two’s 
delay, but with an already- 
won experience of Lapland tour- 
ing. The trip between Kebne- 
kaise and Saltoluokta promised 
to be interesting, for the Swed- 
ish touring club’s handbook re- 
marked that this tour gave a 
good insight into the problems 
and difficulties of Lapland 
travel. 

At midnight, therefore, we 
once more climbed on to the 
great electric railway which, 
reaching the sea at Narvik 
near the Lofoden Islands, trans- 
ports the huge trains of iron 
ore from the mines of Malm- 
berget and of Kiruna to the 
smelters of England and of 
America. 

The Kiruna hotel has little 
reputation for hospitality. 
From its doors Miss Nord- 
strém, a Lapp schoolmistress, 
was turned away exhausted— 
because she was in Lapp C0s- 
tume—after she had made @ 
dangerous march over the snow 
through a blizzard in mid- 
winter. To us the proprietor 
showed the arrogance of the 
replete ; he almost thrust us 
out-of-doors, and in answer to 
our modest bleat— 

‘But where can we look for 
a room, then ? ” 

—answered coldly— 

*‘T can’t say, I’m sure.” 

However, in the town we 
found more than normal polite- 
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ness. A Swedish lad turned 
in his tracks and conducted us 
for half a mile to the chalet in 
which the photographer lived. 
Here we were rebuffed once 
more. A young lady in bright- 
green velvet vigorously denied 
that we could see the photo- 
grapher at all. He was not 
at home, he would not be home, 
he was much too busy to be 
bothered, and many other pro- 
testations, which were cut short 
by the appearance of the man 
himself—long, lean, dressed in 
a soft hat and a frock coat, 
exuding hurry and undisguis- 
edly impatient at finding two 
foreigners who did not want 
their photographs taken. 

He must have been a most 
extraordinary mingling of the 
commonplace and the adven- 
turous. In his aspidistra’d in- 
terior the stiff commercial por- 
traiture of commerce, the vain 
complacency of the middle and 
lower classes, and the simper- 
ing prettiness of marriageable 
maidenhood, hung alternated 
with fine pictures of Lapland 
mountains and glacier land- 
scape and scenes of Lappish 
life. We did not then realise 
what toil, what patience, what 
risk of life it had cost him to 
get some of those photographs, 
hor the pertinacity with which 
he must have cultivated the 
Lapps, a thing which few of 
the Swedish people have done. 
It is said that in China a 
European must either study 
the native or take to drink, 
and, as the latter is the easier 
Course, most follow that alter- 
native. The same seems true 
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of Lapland. We could not 
then estimate the gap which 
separated the photographer’s 
two sides. Now we offer him 
a tribute of admiration. 

But at that moment he did 
not satisfy us. We were like 
young birds, with beaks agape 
for worms of information. He 
had the merit of frankness. 
He could hardly be bothered 
with two such trifling amateurs. 
He was like a man who has 
climbed the Matterhorn being 
pestered by people who want 
to get to the top of the Righi. 
He would have sent us to 
Abisko. We repudiated Abisko. 
We brandished our letter to 
Scarpa. 

**Go to Kalixfors, walk from 
thence to Kaalasluspa, motor- 
boat from there to Nikkulahti, 
a Lapp settlement, walk from 
there to Kebnekaise hut, where 
you can get guides,” he said. 

All that we knew previously 
from the Swedish club manual ; 
and had determined to do. 

** Mosquitoes? Oh, get bitten, 
and don’t bother,’ he grunted. 

He was in a hurry. He was 
in the act of inaugurating the 
Kiruna Colosseum, a cinema 
theatre. And at such an im- 
portant moment he wanted 
our room rather than our 
questions. Orestfallen we took 
ourselves off. As we went out 
of his yard, a voice called ‘‘ Hi, 
there !’’ We looked back. His 
lean face was projecting from 
an upper window. 

*“You’ve forgotten your 
letter,” he shouted, and threw 
down to us the introduction to 
Scarpa. 

82 
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We had also a card to an 
engineer of the Kiruna mines, 
and in the falling evening we 
made our way along the 
stretched out Kiruna streets 
guided by a maidservant who 
also led us nearly a mile out 
of pure courtesy. But the 
engineer knew nothing of Lap- 
land, he had just returned from 
a tour in Italy and France. 
Ostensibly we had been sent to 
him to see a publication which 
we were told contained much 
about the old Swedish music of 
the central parts. The book 
described two rivers in Sweden 
with their customs, villages, 
inhabitants, and so on. It is 
a characteristic monument of 
Swedish thoroughness. The 
engineer staggered out of an 
inner room with his arms crack- 
ing under volumes, and then 
returned to fetch the rest. It 
has been some two or three 
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years publishing and _ has still 
several years apparently to run. 
We made but the slightest 
pretence of extracting informa- 
tion from this _ terrifying 
example of industry. 

So we sat and drank punch 
and told the engineer stories of 
our travels. He in retum 
offered to organise a concert at 
Kiruna for us on our return from 
the Lapland trip. The mines 
make a practice of keeping their 
employees amused during the 
winter months, and already we 
had been asked to play at 
Kiruna by a Swedish virtuoso 
on the violin, for he and his 
company were giving a concert 
tour in Lapland during 
September. 

In the night we made our 
own way back to a simple 
pension, which we had dis- 
covered just behind that other 
inhospitable hotel. 


ani. 


There was half an hour in 
the morning, before the train 
started, to scamper around 
Kiruna, buying the umbrella, 
gloves, plenty of tobacco for 
the Lapps, and finding as much 
small money as we could amass, 
for naturally one could not 
expect wild nomads to possess 
change for banknotes. 

From the railway, Lapland 
scenery is not impressive. The 
pines have disappeared, and 
the birches grow smaller and 
smaller as one travels north- 
wards. I hate birches. A 
birch forest has no shape, no 


shadows, no relief to the eye. 
Between the birch forests were 
flat stretches of sedgy land 
grey-green in tint, and over 
the birches a low ridge of 
distant mountain showed oD 
the grey sky. At various points 
on the line tall barricades of 
wood had been placed to stop 
the drift of the snow. Lapland 
varies between two extremes. 
A country of nomadic reindeer 
drovers, living in wigwams 10 4 
temperature which can sink to 
40° below zero, it is also the 
country of the most extreme 
electric development. Over the 
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country in many directions 
stand the tall pylons, carrying 
high-pressure cables. Across 
Lapland for nearly three hun- 
dred miles the railway is en- 
tirely electric, with huge elec- 
tric tractors which can drag 
2000 tons of ore in a train. 
Every railway station is a 
transformer house; the mines 
of Malmberget and Kiruna are 
wholly electrified, and at Kiruna 
during the long Polar night of 
some three months the whole 
gigantic iron hill, terraced like a 
castle of Brobdingnagian archi- 
tecture, is flooded with an 
artificial daylight from thou- 
sands of electric lamps. An 
imaginative scientist gave us a 
fine description of the meeting 
of extremes of culture: a Lapp 
with his reindeer, his wife 
with wooden cradle slung to 
her shoulders, his children, his 
dogs, and his boat-like sledges 
appearing out of the frozen 
darkness of the north to pass 
ploddingly through the glaring 
halo of Kiruna and down into 
the long night once more. 

The railway-carriage had a 
mixed and characteristic com- 
pany of voyagers: a lean man 
with a gun and dog and burst 
boots; a group of clumsy 
louts; an old grotesque, the 
face of the wandering Jew on 
the body of Quasimodo, covered 
with a hat with broad and 
lifeless brim, dressed in rags ; 
accompanying him an awkward 
boy with almost Chinese fea- 
tures; a rubicund fisherman 
With well-developed stomach, 
blue Jeans and high boots, and 
@ flaxen child, her hair in two 
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plaits tied behind the neck, her 
thin legs disappearing into Wel- 
lington boots ; and one or two 
families of cloudberry gatherers, 
children of varying ages and 
costume, commanded by stern 
women in men’s hats or caps, 
prognathic both in chin and 
stomach, Whitechapel in the 
arctic, and bristling with boxes 
of plaited birch bark, baskets, 
or more especially with mar- 
garine tins fitted as pails. 

Kalixfors Station consists of 
two houses and a garden in the 
middle of a birch forest. The 
sportsman sat on the bench, 
took off his burst boots, and 
worked his legs into a pair of 
long leather waders, which he 
fetched from the waiting-room. 
In reply to our query, the 
porter - ticket - collector and 
stationmaster said— 

“The road to Kaalasluspa ? 
Oh, it’s quite simple. You go 
through the gate in the fence 
and keep straight on.” 

We shouldered our ponderous 
rucksacks, I gripped my stick, 
Jo her umbrella, and, first of 
all the passengers, we went 
through the fence-gate cheer- 
fully into the wood. 

But there was no straight 
on, or, if you like, straight on 
was in any direction. To Kalix- 
fors Station no road came from 
anywhere; it was merely the 
meeting-place of a number of 
tracks half-indistinguishable in 
that open wood. To be ex- 
pected to find one’s way in- 
tuitively—undoubtedly we were 
soon experiencing the problems 
of Lapland touring. We did 
not at the moment understand 
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that we would have company 
on our road, and that the 
tourist club’s motor-boat had 
not been instituted for the 
tourist alone. The rotund, 
rubicund old fellow with his 
grandchild now came out of 
the station, and, in answer to 
our anxious query, said that 
he was going part of the way, 
and would be glad to lead us. 
He was of the type which 
makes an ideal grandfather; a 
long rod was in one hand, a 
bucket made of a margarine- 
tin swung from the other; on 
his back was strapped a large 
Square case of plaited birch 
bark. His companion, long- 
legged gay eleven, carried also 
her margarine bucket and birch- 
bark rucksack. 

As we went we fell into 
conversation. He was cloud- 


berry collecting, the old man 


told us. His family had been 
spread through the woods, had 
indeed slept there for several 
days. As he was saying this 
we could espy other families 
who having made their beds in 
the woods now hung over their 
morning bonfires drinking the 
inevitable Swedish coffee. 
Already we were able to re- 
cognise the most prevalent type 
of the cloudberry pickers ; 
almost invariably women ac- 
companied by three or four 
children, we had seen them 
striding with strange airs of 
resolution along the edges of 
the railways, or waiting relent- 
lessly for the train to come in. 
I don’t know what made them 
look so fierce, so implacable. 
Of course, the picking of the 
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cloudberries is a serious affair, 
It is the only fruit of the north, 
except the bilberry, and in a 
land where the first green 
vegetables appear in late 
August, the cloudberry as med- 
icinal diet must be almost in- 
dispensable. There must have 
been much competition amongst 
the cloudberry pluckers—the 
positions of well-fruited mor- 
asses were possibly objects 
of some secrecy. One of our 
fellow-voyagers had told us 
that he plucked 70 kilogrammes 
of berries a few days before. 

Our guide had been a seaman 
like so many of his countrymen, 
and in English ships and Eng- 
lish ports he had picked up a 
little of our language, which he 
preserved by reading. He had 
recently ordered a 15s. book 
from England, a most interest- 
ing book, he assured us, about 
Bolshevism. Before taking 
leave of us, he asked us the 
names of our books, and who 
were the publishers. 

At the heels of the old and 
chatty man—he was now aD 
engine-driver on the line—we 
pushed into the birch wood. 
Path? Well, yes, there was 4 
path of a.sort. Perhaps to one 
accustomed to Lapland touring 
it was not so very difficult to 
follow; but for a pair of in- 
experienced foreigners there was 
a way of going wrong at least 
once in every fifty yards. For 
the most part there was 4 
springy mossy turf between the 
trees, but often across our path 
were stretched peaty and 
marshy tracts, over the worst 
of which a few felled birch 
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poles offered an unsteady cross- 
ing. He took leave of us at 
last, striking off to the right 
with his gay little companion, 
and we pursued our way mar- 
velling at engine-drivers who 
spoke English and who ordered 
fifteen shilling books in a foreign 
language because of a favour- 
able review. 

He had said, like the porter, 
that the way was clear before 
us, and clear it was for a time 
till we came to the corner of a 
lake, a division of the roads 
and a sign-post which pointed 
nowhere saying Kaalasluspa. 
This place of sonorous name 
was our embarking port for the 
motor-boat, but whether the 
signboard meant that Kaalas- 
luspa was along one road or 
the other, or whether this itself 
was Kaalasluspa, we had no 
means to determine. We sat 
down in some dismay, for we 
did not know what time had 
been allowed to make the walk 
between Kalixfors and _ the 
starting point of the boat. 

Luckily for us there were 
travellers behind us. Another 
fisherman, carrying gun, rod, 
and a large birch-bark ruck- 
sack ; his son, equally laden ; 
@ clownish country boy, also 
@ burden-bearer; and last, 
the weird figure, the wandering 
Jew-like man—short, bowed, 
whispy grey hair framing a 
nosey face and ruined mouth, 
legs bound to the knees, strange 
boots with upturned toes, a 
staff gripped in a knotted hand, 
a large rough pack wrapped in 
hide upon the back. He glared 
at us from one suspicious eye 
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as he swung past, and curtly 
commanded us to follow. We 
tagged behind the rapidly-going 
procession, but, losing sight of 
them after a very slippery 
passage across a deep bog, we 
followed the sounds of their 
voices. However, no more dis- 
tractions occurred to test our 
sense of locality, and presently 
we came out of the wood to 
see before us an open space of 
cleared land, a green promon- 
tory projecting into a long 
lake, and, against the gleam of 
the water, the simple forms of 
twenty shanties built of 
weathered log. 

In the middle of the broad 
clearing stood our first Lapp- 
man. There he was, an old 
and greeting figure, tiny as 
though he had been a marion- 
ette rather than a man, waving 
his arms, crying out, “ Bouriss, 
Bouriss,”’ silhouetted against 
the little settlement of log 
houses by the lake. He waved 
his arms, and cried out to us 
in his piping voice as though 
he had been stationed there to 
welcome all adventurers on 
their entry into Lapland. His 
clothes were dirty, but had 
once been blue with vivid 
strips of red and yellow pro- 
jecting from the seams; only 
on the top of his tall peaked 
cap the scarlet pompom had 
still kept its primal brilliance. 

As we passed him we an- 
swered, ‘‘God dag, God dag!”’ 
doubling our greeting to indi- 
cate heartiness. 

Kaalasluspa had the air of 
a deserted village, or, rather, 
it was not a village. The small 
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log cabins were set on the 
grass with an air of melan- 
choly accident. Between the 
houses there were no paths. 
The grass had just been cut; 
some was still on the ground ; 
some had been tossed up on to 
the fence like drying racks. 
All our guides had disappeared, 
probably into friendly cottages. 
We wandered astray for a 
time, till behind some narrow 
and crooked log barns we found 
pulled up on to the grassy 
edge three or four Lapp canoes 
and a long boat with an out- 
board motor. Here, with much 
gratitude, we slipped our very 
heavy rucksacks from our 
aching shoulders, and sat down 
out of the breeze, which was 
chill. 

‘‘Lapland touring promises 
to be rather a dismal affair,’ we 
mused. 

Before us the long narrow 
lake of Kaalasjarvi was like a 
gap in the birch forests. In 
the distance the mountains to 
which we were bound, still 
forty miles or more away, were 
but a faint-blue undulating 
line, broken by the glitter of 
snow and of glacier. To our 
right the long straight lines of 
the Lapp canoes rose suddenly 
to a high-pointed bow ; behind 
us the log barns, wider under 
the eaves than at the founda- 
tions, leaned away as though 
they had jostled one another. 
The marvellous colour which 
we had been told to expect in 
Lapland was not here. It is 
difficult to understand what 
keeps man toiling in these 
wilder regions of the earth. 
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What can bind men to such 
places as Kaalasluspa, where 
nothing grows except the hay, 
now a-making ? 

At last we went up to-one 
of the farmhouses to ask if 
we could buy a cup of coffee. 
Even here man could still give 
some thought to interior dec- 
orating. The box-like couches, 
in which the family slept and 
in which the bed-clothes were 
shut up during the day, were 
painted in large patterns of 
yellow and blue. These farmers 
were Finns, as are indeed the 
majority of the settlers—new- 
builders, they call them locally, 
—who have cleared small tracts 
of grassland along the edges of 
the lakes, living on fish, hay 
their only crop, parasites on 
goats or cattle. Here life is in- 
deed not much higher than 
that of the beast: working to 
eat, eating to work, covers the 
round of their activities, mere 
reservoirs out of which in- 
effective human life pours end- 
lessly. 

A fair-haired woman said 
that we could have coffee, and 
she set about the open hearth. 
Under the table a child was 
licking a greasy spoon; in 
front of a triangular fragment 
of mirror nailed to the wall a 
woman, half-witted from her 
looks, was combing her hair, 
and, we thought, smearing it 
with butter. We sat down. A 
cold silence enveloped us. The 
woman, without a word, set 
the coffee before us. With 
nippers she cracked lumps of 
sugar off a piece of sugar-loaf. 
The effect of the visible desola- 
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tion of Kaalasluspa was almost 
overpowering us, when the door 
was burst open, and with a rol- 
licking stride a stubby man, in a 
lively check suit with a nautical 
cap cocked on his head, came 
up to us holding out a hand. 
His broad high-cheeked face 
was brilliant with a smile. 

“Haugli,” he said—‘‘ Cap- 
tain Haugli.” 

“Gordon,” I 
“ artist.” 

We paid our gloomy hostess, 
and, leaving the other woman 
still combing her long hair, the 
child still licking its wooden 
spoon, from which all flavour 
must long since have been 
extracted, we went with the 
captain back to the boat. 

The company had been in- 
creased by the sportsman with 
a dog. He was a keeper of the 
king’s forest. He, speaking 
English, told us that he was 
gong up into the woods to 
shoot ptarmigan, which were 
to be found in large quantities 
here. We were a mixed boat- 
load of conversation : the king’s 
forester was very interested in 
music—he loved Beethoven ; 
the fisherman sportsman was 
an enthusiast of the gym- 
hasium and of physical train- 
ing; the Wandering Jew, who 
perched himself at the bow, 
was a Finn settler, a rich man 
we were told afterwards, also 
keenly interested in music; 
and the captain was a Lapp, 
for all his check suit, his 
nautical cap, and his mechanical 
ability. He, perching uncom- 
fortably at the stern and regu- 
lating his noisy machine, car- 


responded, 
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ried on a high-pitched conver- 
sation in Finnish with the 
Wandering Jew; while we in 
the body of the boat discussed 
chiefly books, varied by inter- 
ludes of Beethoven and Bach, 
gymnastics, English fiction, 
Strinberg, Swedish cottage fur- 
niture, dogs, Lapp religion, 
and other subjects. 

Jo meanwhile was making 
sketches of our fellow-pas- 
sengers. She began with the 
old Finn, since his was the 
most striking face, but when 
she turned to sketch the Lapp 
captain a curious struggle was 
evident in him. The old battle 
of vanity and religion was 
raging here. He was proud 
of being sketched : his civilisa- 
tion and his reason told him 
that there was no wrong in 
being drawn, but all the teach- 
ings of his childhood rose up | 
in him and damned him for a 
sinner. Vanity won of course. 

It is not actually constituted 
religion which thus forbids to 
the Lapps the pleasures of art 
and of song. Converted from 
paganism to Christianity by 
Lutheran missionaries, notable 
amongst whom was one Les- 
tadius, the simplicity of the 
religion has been distorted by 
native presbyters and deacons 
until it has reached a curious 
height of mixed revivalism, rant, 
and superstition. Old Acerbi, 
who toured the country in 
1802, is amusingly cynical on 
the subject. 

“‘ They worshipped ” he says, 
“in their own way just when 
and how they pleased a number 
of gods who cost them nothing 
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except now and then a sacrifice 
which they themselves ate up. 

“* At first it may be presumed 
that they were not a little 
chagrined at being called on 
to share their wealth with 
strangers whom they conceived 
they could very well do without. 
Being weak from indolence and 
idleness, as well as from natural 
constitution, dispersed, dis- 
united in their ways of living, 
attached only to their herds 
and incapable of combining 
themselves in order to form any 
plan of opposition or resistance, 
they submitted and, without 
reluctance, believed whatever 
the priests deemed proper to 
tell them, and indolently gave 
up a part of their good things 
in order to preserve the rest. 
The priests, on the other hand 

- were not more zealously 
concerned for the salvation of 
souls than careful that no one 
should go without the benefit of 
their instructions who possessed 
some hundreds of reindeer.” 

He adds later— 

“We could never discover 
among them the smallest sign 
of any sentiment of religion or 
devotion.” 

This would not be true to-day. 

After some eight miles in the 
motor- boat we reached a 
shallow neck, full of weeds, 
between two lakes. Here we 
had to leave the boat and walk 
a mile or so overland, during 
which the king’s keeper pointed 
out to us various kinds of 
reindeer lichens and moss, the 
reindeer’s winter food, the scent 
of which the animal is able to 
discern through as much as 
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four feet of snow. He described 
the curious sight of a herd of 
reindeer grazing in the winter. 

“Imagine,” said he, “a 
broad field of snow practically 
empty except for a number of 
projecting and flickering little 
dark objects. Nothing else to 
be seen. These are the tails 
of the reindeer which have 
otherwise completely dug them- 
selves into the snow, with 
their broad shovel-like feet, to 
reach down to the moss.” 

Re-embarking, we were in- 
creased by the addition of three 
Lapps and a dog, which last 
was got on board with difficulty. 
The Lapps, two men and a 
woman, were gently drunk, 
which had the effect of causing 
the woman to be talkative but 
the men morose. They were 
all dressed in gay new clothes, 
blue jerkins with red and yellow 
strips in the seams, scarlet pom- 
poms on their bonnets, tight 
trousers, clumsy soft leather 
boots shaped somewhat like a 
mocassin tied to the ankles 
with ribbons of handwoven 
material, broad leather belts 
from which swung knives in 
curved sheaths of carved rein- 
deer horn. They were brown 
and unwashed, with narrow 
eyes and prominent cheekbones, 
typical Mongols drifted north- 
wards from some old hunting 
ground. The fact that the 
word for dog is the only animal 
name purely Lapp gives ground 
to the theory that the reindeer 
parasitism on which the people 
now exist is a comparatively 
late development in_ their 
history. 
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The king’s keeper urged Jo 
to make drawings of them. 

“They won’t know what you 
are doing,” he said. But drunk 
as they were we think that they 
had their suspicions. For, 
whether by accident or design, 
they gradually twisted about so 
that the artist could perceive 
nothing but huddled and in- 
communicative backs. 

At another poverty-stricken 
grass settlement the king’s 
keeper with his setter took leave 
of us. From there he would 
hire a couple of bearers to carry 
his dunnage, sleeping sack, am- 
munition, and provisions up to 
a small hunting lodge ten miles 
away in the silent woods. The 
king’s keeper was very proud of 
his setter, a dog of English 
strain, These are the only 
sporting dogs which can outface 
the climate. 

In exchange we took on 
board a tiny Lapp boy of 
thirteen or so, carrying a heavy 
sack. He was the local postman. 
The Lapp men were small; the 
boy was a miniature with fine 
features and little of the Mon- 
golian flatness in his face. 

“Going farther and farther 
north,” we had been told, “ you 
will find the use of red paint 
increasing, as though the people 
were demanding a hot colour to 
counteract the sensations of the 
cold.” Up to the confines of 
Lapland this had been true. In 
Helsingland and Angermanland 
all the farmhouses had been 
vivid with vermilion. In Malm- 
berget colour, especially at sun- 
set, was an unbelievable riot of 
tint. But here either humanity 
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was too poor or it had given up 
the struggle. ‘‘ Art can aid us 
no longer,” it seemed to say, 
and the grey of the weathered 
shanties added emphasis to the 
aloofness of the landscape. ° 

So it was with something akin 
to professional joy that after 
some eighteen miles of lake 
travel we saw in the distance 
sparkling in the afternoon sun a 
small vermilion house. 

‘‘Here is one,” we said, 
“who does not deny to himself 
the consolations of colour.” 

The boat’s prow was run into 
the bank, and we all clambered 
ashore. It was the home of 
the Wandering Jew. He was 
an old Finn, and in spite of 
his rags was reputed rich and 
malicious. But he was farm- 
proud with the pride of the 
engineer in Malmberget. In the 
country of the blind: already 
on the boat he had vaunted his 
farm’s virtues to the king’s 
forester, and to the fisherman 
with the birchbark rucksack. 

** T tell you,” he had declared, 
“it’s the only farm on the shores 
of the Kaalasjarvi and Paittas- 
jarvi lakes where potatoes will 
grow. A very marvel of a place. 
You put in the potatoes, and 
just as soon as the sun gets at 
them they come leaping from 
the ground.” 

Indeed they had need of 
hurry. In the beginning of 
June the ice is not yet gone from 
here, and already in late August 
the nights, though short, were 
dank and chill. But some 
trick of nature, some warmer 
vortex in {the air currents, 
allowed this miracle to happen. 
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Given a chance Arctic vegeta- 
tion is surprisingly nimble, and 
Acerbi tells of a tobacco plant 
at Enoutcekis which summerly 
increases one inch in circumfer- 
ence during twenty-four hours. 
The desire for art had almost 
exhausted itself on the exterior 
of the house. The main room 
of the farmhouse was large and 
bare of deliberate ornament, 
though, in contrast to the 
majority of these settlers’ farms, 
the walls had been papered 
with old and now tawny news- 
papers, so that the Finn lived 
ever with the records of past 
events which had once moved 
the world to capitals and head- 
lines, now sunk deep in forget- 
fulness except for the memory 
of our wryfaced host, that is if 
now and then he filled in 
vacancy with the perusal of his 
wallpaper. Contrasted with 
this yellow wallpaper was the 
huge whitewashed fireplace, fill- 
ing up one whole corner, five 
feet square at the base with a 
hood of masonry supported on 
pillars; domestic altar, where 
burned a never-dying flame to 
whatever saint has taken the 
coffee bean under his patronage, 
since partial prohibition has 
turned old Bacchus and his 
pards into slouching wastrels. 
But that’s the worst of 
Bacchus. Kick him out of his 
godhead and he comes slouching 
back as animp. The Finn had 
begun to wink at the captain 
before they had reached the 
front door, and while the 


Finnish woman had been pour- 
ing the steaming coffee from 
the copper kettle the old man 
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had been burrowing in a wooden 
cupboard, and now placed a 
bottle of raw rye spirit on to 
the table. 

The Finn’s wife was a woman 
in three storeys. She appeared 
to have two stomachs super- 
imposed, and they demon- 
strated vigorously and visibly 
with her laughter. She would 
have done for the Finland 
woman in Hans Andersson’s 
Snow Queen— 

“She read what was written 
on the codfish; she read it 
three times, and when she 
knew it by heart, she popped 
the fish into the soup cauldron, 
for it was eatable, and she never 
wasted anything.” 

Yes ; that would have fitted 
our old hostess admirably. Her 
husband introduced her to us 
as if she were a joke, but that 
was his manner of putting us 
at our ease. He had a raw, 
half - contemptuous, half - ami- 
cable humour, which covered— 
so people said—a very acute 
and not unnecessarily honest 
soul. The captain had sidled 
along a bench with his back 
to the wall, and his Mongolian 
eyes sparkled at the branvin 
bottle. 

There was precedence in the 
way the coffee was served. 
First, to the old Finn himself. 
That was hospitality to prove 
the coffee all right; good enough 
for me, good enough for my 
guests. Then to the captain, 
the most important man on 
the lake, thanks to the tourist 
club’s motor-boat. Then to 
the fisherman and his son. 
They had gone into an inner 
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room, where, having unpacked 
their big box-like rucksacks, 
they were lunching—a whole 
feast of good things: large 
flat rounds of hard bread, 
butter in a small wooden tub, 
ham, reindeer meat, sjéman’s 
bif in balls, anchovies, potatoes 
poiled in their jackets, cheese ; 
a whole smérgas, which they 
carried on their backs, sweating 
so that they might subsequently 
enjoy. Yet I confess that if I 
had been asked to carry boiled 
potatoes into the wilds, I would 
rather have suffered @ certain 
deprivation in favour of a 
lighter load. Their destination 
was still miles up in the hills, 
some deserted shelter, where 
they were going to live for a 
week, eating what they could 
shoot or fish or had carried 
with them. | 

Last of all we were served. 
The Lapps, who had sat them- 
selves modestly in a dark 
corner, were ignored—no greet- 
ings, no coffee, no word ad- 
dressed to them. 

With Swedish generosity the 
fisherman insisted that we 
should share their meal. 

The farm room was clean, 
but with a greasy cleanliness. 
A faint smell of rancid butter 
was in the air—it was in almost 
all the settlers’ houses — as 
though it had been perennially 
scrubbed down with butter- 
milk. Not a necessitous man, 
the Finn lived with the merest 
hecessities of life, except two— 
alcohol and music. The yawn- 
ing horn of a gramophone threat- 
ened us, while the bottle of 
branvin had passed more than 
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once from the host to the cap- 
tain and back again. A grand- 
child, dressed like a little old 
woman, with large Lapp shoes, 
on which she rocked about 
rather than walked, now and 
again distracted the old man’s 
attention, so that the captain 
gave himself an extra and 
surreptitious portion of spirit, 
a trick which the Finn usually 
countered by holding the bottle 
on the floor between his feet. 
Clearly the captain was an old 
friend. 

‘These people are asking 
for another cup of coffee,” ex- 
claimed the Finland woman, 
pointing to us and addressing 
her husband. “ Am I to give 
them another cup ? ” 

We had evidently breached 
good manners. But the old 
Finn heartily assented, and, 
seeing Jo was lighting a cigar- 
ette, he exclaimed— 

“You smoke, woman; then 
you must drink too.” 

And we were included in the 
brotherhood of the bottle. So 
in order to encourage a remis- 
sion of aloofness, we drank 
down the warming though ob- 
noxious stuff. We had now, as 
it were, got the old Finn’s 
wave length. Winding up his 
gramophone, he gave us his 
most prized record. How little 
had I expected, in the Arctic, 
to be thrown back to memories 
of childhood, to the time when 
Eugene Stratton was at the 
height of his popularity— 


‘‘ He'd got a pair o’ lips like a pound of 
liver split, 

And a face like an India - rubber 
shoe... .” 
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long fingers through his wisps 


of beard, and muttered through 


his queer-shaped mouth— 

“That’s a fine tune, eh? 
But the plate goes wrong at the 
end. The whistle isn’t distinct 
there.”’ 

So in clumsy and very ap- 
proximate Swedish we trans- 
lated the final verse, and calmed 
the old man’s regrets for his 
favourite song— 


‘* Men en Karl slag dom, 

p4 munden med en tegelsten, 

och hans ansigt svalla op som en luft- 
balong, 
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The old Finn rubbed his 
hands on his knees, or clawed 
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men de stoppa inte den dir neger, nej 
och han hvissla hans melodi som den 
hir.” 


The old Finn, surprised 
that we could speak so much 
Swedish, questioned us about 
our linguistic accomplishment, 
When he heard that we could 
make ourselves understood in 
six different tongues he was 
astonished, but, tapping his 
forehead and pointing to Jo, 
he said: “‘ Ah, yes! But she’s 
got a well-shaped brain-pan; 
there’s room in there for it.” 
An acute remark, you must 
admit, for a raw settler in the 
wild. 


IV. 


At about seven o’clock in 
the evening the old Finn was 
exclaiming— 

“Goodness. We haven’t had 
an afternoon like this for how 
many years. Most travellers 
only swallow a cup of coffee 
and hurry away.” 

We had passed the whole 
afternoon with branvin and with 
song. 

First we had listened to 
Finnish choruses on the gramo- 
phone; then we had sung 
negro spirituals; then the old 
Finn had roused up memories 
of the time when he was a 
sparking lad; then we had 
sung ‘God save the King” 
and the ‘ Marseillaise,” for 


these northern folk have a 
passion for national anthems ; 
then the Finn had sung again, 
a strange plaintive melody, 
which turned curiously round 





and round upon itself like a 
dog making its bed, a melody 
which caused the small grand- 
child to burst into tears. Mean- 
while the captain’s eyes had 
grown uncommonly bright, and 
his laugh was oft-repeated in 
a queer cackling treblish giggle. 
The Finn began to make dia- 
grams with his finger on the 
table, tracing the wayward 
course we were likely to steer 
across Lake Paittasjarvi before 
we should come to Nikkulahti, 
the Lapp settlement where we 
hoped to spend the night. 

The Finn’s two daughters 
had come in from the fields— 
the mother of the baby and a 
strapping wench of fourteen, 
with a skirt like a ballet-dancer, 
and stout worsted stockings 
bound into Lapp shoes. Jo 
had been unaware of their 
entry, but the father, gravely 
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leaning forward, warned her 
that she was sitting with her 
pack to @ married woman. 
After we had quite finished 
our coffee, the women were 
allowed to drink, sucking the 
hot fluid through sugar held 
in the lips. When the women 
had drunk, the cups were 
passed almost contemptuously 
to the Lapps, who had been 
sitting all this while in perfect 
immobility, listening with curi- 
osity to the songs. The Lapp 
may be romantic to the southern 
Swede, but to the settler he is 
no romance, but rather a rival, 
and the Lapps consider, with 
some justice perhaps, that the 
Nybyggare is robbing him of 
his country. 

It was now later than we 
liked to think. We had come 
some eighteen miles across Lake 
Kaalasjarvi in about four hours; 
we had still eighteen miles of 
Lake Paittasjarvi to traverse. 
Moreover, we had risen at 
half-past five. Though the 
nights were short and the sun 
still visible, we might expect 
darkness by half-past nine, and 
the prospect of being out at 
night in a small open boat 
with a half-intoxicated steers- 
man upon a lake, the waters 
of which were supplied by 
melting glaciers, did not en- 
liven us. Our sense of romance 
was growing nebulous. 

The old Finn was jesting 
with Jo. 

“You needn’t be afraid of 
staying out with a man after 
dark. You are quite safely 
married. That is, I presume so, 
for I expect that this man with 
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whom you are travelling is 
your husband.” 

His faint feeling of doubt 
was perhaps justified, since in 
Sweden married women wear 
two wedding rings, while Jo had 
but one. But there must be 
something unorthodox about 
us, for we are continually 
questioned on this point—in 
fact a Spanish maidservant was 
naive enough to say to Jo— 

** You are surely brother and 
sister, for you get on so well 
together.” 

Now, however, the bottle 
being finished, the captain de- 
cided to set off again. It was 
seven-thirty, but there was still 
light enough to take a photo of 
the old Finn and his family, a 
group from which the Lapps 
hurriedly ran away as soon as 
they understood what was 
happening. 

Branvin may have sparkled 
in the captain’s eye, but his 
steering was steady enough, 
and we did not founder on a 
series of steeply running rapids, 
up which we were forced to 
pole. Over the crest we came 
upon another long lake, placid 
with the steely calm of the 
evening time. Here a larger 
motor-launch was moored at a 
red buoy, and in a few moments 
we had transhipped passengers 
—that is, ourselves and the tiny 
Lapp postman, who had been 
clamouring for more songs. The 
captain wound up the motor, 
and off we started at a very 
different speed from hitherto. 
In the distance, under the 
shadow of the woods, Lapps in 
their long canoes were fishing, 
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and at one narrow spot two 
Lapp men had staked the lake 
across with their nets. 
Already the sun was balanc- 
ing on the edge of the heighten- 
ing mountains which barred the 
vista across : against their dark 
bases the lake drew a brilliant 
horizon shining through the 
rising mists. On the marshy 
flats edging the lake the birch 
trees were spread in open order, 
but along the higher slopes the 
cold had cut them off with a 
line as decided as though the 
shears of some mystic gardener 
had been at work. There a 
dull green moss prevented a 
pleasing variety of colour from 
being gained by the bareness. 
In spite of the hardening 
which his physique should have 
had from thirteen years of 
Arctic winter, the little Lapp 
boy was shivering in the dank 
chill of the mist. Jo, with 
motherly solicitude, couched 
him on the cushioned seat and 
wrapped him in the family 


plaid. It was, we judged, 
too cold for the lice to go 
a-wandering. 


On we went, flung by noisy 
petrol across that remote lake 
towards the violet hills which 
now were swallowing the sunset. 
Behind us an arabesque of 
reflection, almost constant in 
shape, drawn in saffron and 
most sombre green, leapt along 
the ripples of our wake, stream- 
ing out like the tail of some 
Chinese fish. 

A long canoe, lying in the 
shadows, halted us. A woman 
and a boy had rowed out with a 
medicine bottle, which they held 
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up to the captain. Could he 
translate the instructions ? 
At nightfall we reached the 
Lapp settlement of Nikkulahti. 
I don’t quite know what we 
had expected. Lapp wigwams 
and turf huts, with the smoke 
oozing from the roof, I suppose. 
But all we found was a wooden 
jetty, a marshy flat dotted 
with the ever-prevalent dwarf 
birch, two log huts of new 
wood which gleamed in the 
dusk like evening primroses, 
four Lapp canoes dragged up 
on to the mud, and two or three 
Lapp youths with gay clothes 
but sombre faces, all of whom 
drifted away into misty birch 
trees as we came to land. 
We had been asking ourselves 
what of two vanities would the 
little Lapp postman show on 
arriving to port. Would he 
have the vanity of novelty or 
the vanity of physique? Would 
he dare, for the sake of effect, 
come into harbour wrapped 
in the stranger’s plaid? No! 
Resistance to weather must be 
the Lapp’s chief virtue. At 
300 yards from the shore he 
threw the covering aside, and 
rode in proudly Spartan. He 
helped us out with our heavy 
rucksacks, and then, pointing 
to an earthy lump like a 
large molehill fifty yards away 
half-hidden in the thin birch 
foliage— 
“That,” he said, ‘is the 
Swedish touring club’s hut.” 
He walked with us as far 
as the mound, opened a sloping 
triangular door which was set 
in the turf, peered inside, and 
said— 
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“You'll be jolly in there. 
You can make up a big fire and 
be as snug as anything.” 

“Fire!” we said. ‘Oh, we 
can’t bother to make a fire. 
We have nothing to cook.” 

“ But,” ejaculated our tiny 
companion, with horror in his 
voice, ‘‘one cannot be without 
a fire.” 

Even that horror did not 
make us understand how we 
had infringed the sacred code 
of the North, the code of fire. 

“You can’t be without a 
fire,” repeated the Lapp boy, 
shaking his head solemnly and 
trudging slowly off into the 
birch copse; ‘“‘no, you can’t 
be without fire.” 

But it wasn’t the cold that 
drove us to the making of a 
fire after all. It was the un- 
definable penetrating dreariness 
of that birch-covered marsh 
with its two pallid shanties Lit 
in one window, with its dead 
silence and its filmy floating 
mists. We lit the fire, half 
for contrast, to hear the-sticks 
crackling, and half from lack 
of anything else to do. It 
was now too dark to go explor- 
ing for the romantic source of 
those Lapps who had been 
loitering on the strand at our 
landing. So as the wood was 
cut and ready stacked, we lit 
the fire. 

At once we wished that we 
had not. Our shelter was filled 
with dense volumes of smoke 
from the half-dried wood. 
Theoretically the smoke should 
have gone out of the top of the 
Kator, where there was a large 
hole; practically it crowded 
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inside. The captain, coming 
to collect our fares, found us 
squatting on our haunches out- 
side the door munching our 
supper of chocolate, hard bread, 
and cheese, hoping that the 
smoke would put the fire out 
in time for us to go to bed. 
Some shivering former tourist 
had blocked up the air-holes, 
and we had been too modest 
with our wood. In ten minutes 
the captain had roused up 
such a blaze that we still were 
forced to sit outside in the 
damp, for the interior was like 
a kiln. 

With a sharp knife the cap- 
tain then peeled off a large 
piece of birch bark, which he 
carefully toasted in the blaze. 
We admired his actions “vith 
childish wonder. He tucked 
the dried bark behind one of 
the interior supports of the 
hut. 

*“* With that,” he said, “‘ you 
can light your fire to-morrow 
morning.” 

He unrolled for us the bedding 
and reindeer skin rugs and the 
ingenious little tents tucked 
away to one side. Then he 
left us to our first night in 
Lapland. 

The Lapp hut was a square 
truncated pyramid of turf laid 
on a skeleton of birch-poles. 
It measured about ten feet 
Square inside, and was about 
six feet high. The top was 
open to the sky, and from it 
a fountain of sparks made one 
feel like some fire spirit in- 
habiting a miniature Vesuvius. 
The Lapps have an exquisite 
little melody, which represents 
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the fire in a Kator; the tune 
dances first, then rushes up, 
and curves gracefully down- 
wards as the sparks fall into 
the night. Still, a woodland 
fire, though romantic enough, 
is an unsatisfactory thing. Pro- 
perly one needs to be on a spit 
to enjoy an open fire; one 
needs to be turned gently and 
continuously round, otherwise 
one is baked on one side and 
frozen on the other, while 
inside lies a cleavage of tem- 
perature quite disagreeable to 
endure. 

Some wandering woman had 
left a Swedish fashion paper 
in the hut, a paper filled with 
aristocracy showing their faces, 
and actresses showing their 
legs? with the newest styles of 
dress—an emblem of the savag- 
ery of civilisation curiously in 
contrast with the simplicity 
of the last wild race in Europe. 
But it caused one to reflect. 
The Lapp woman, with her 
quaint cap and twin plaits, 
with her blue jerkin striped 
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with yellow and red, with her 
woven belt, her chatelaine of 
knife, scissors, and needle-case 
in carved and cut ivory, is, 
with a minimum of mental 
exertion, exactly like her sisters. 
Our civilised woman, for all 
her preoccupation with dress, 
merely manages to keep her- 
self upon the dead level of 
mediocrity. All her prinkings 
and posturings, her contrivings 
and calculatings, are devised 
towards one end—the common- 
place, which the Lapp woman 
reaches so very easily. Yet 
. .. [suppose ... we are civil- 
ised. To find on the edge of 
these broad solitudes, inhos- 
pitable as the wilderness of 
Arabia, such a flag of civilisa- 
tion was like a slap in the face. 
We pitched the journal into 
our fire of birch logs, a flam- 
boyant gesture, but the paper 
was clay-faced also. It black- 
ened and curled, but no cheer- 
ing flame came out of it. 
It almost put the fire out, 
darn it. 


V. 


The birch marsh was little 
gayer in the morning light than 
it had been on the previous 
evening. Indeed, it was less 
pleasurable, for a thin drizzle 
had begun, which, drifting down 
through the smoke-hole of our 
overnight shelter, made both 
indoors and out-of-doors equally 
miserable. In spite of the 
birch bark which the captain 
had prepared for us, we were 
reluctant to light a fire, for 


as much pain as profit was in 
the business: one would be 
either smoked or _ roasted. 
Though damp, the day was 
not very chill, for daylight 
had dawned at 2.30 or so. 

The Swedish touring club 
map has dotted down the more 
important Lapp settlements 
with little black pyramids, sym 
bols for the Lapps’ pyramidical 
turf huts or Kators. Nik- 
kulahti was spotted on the 
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map in this way, and we had 
expected to find a collection 
of dwelling-places, with some 
—be it never so modest—hint 
of a shop or at least the flavour 
of one Lapp with faint com- 
mercial leanings. But, as we 
have said, except for the cap- 
tain’s two pale wooden shanties, 
no sign of settlement disturbed 
the gathered birch-trees’ soli- 
tude. Expecting nothing quite 
so deserted, we had brought 
only enough food for the day, 
not wishing to overburden our 
backs more than necessary. 
Now we looked at the blank 
windows of the captain’s shack, 
and wondered if he would make 
us coffee. While I repacked 
our rucksacks, Jo picked her 
way across the marsh, and in 
a little while came back, beam- 
ing with the news that hot 
coffee awaited us. 

The captain’s house was the 
poorest we had yet seen, in 
spite of his smart check suit— 
one room, four walls, a roof, 
and astove. Its odours mingled 
buttermilk with billy-goat and 
the overnight concentration of 
a family of six. But it was a 
warm refuge from the damp 
morning, and there was steam- 
ing coffee. Smell is after all a 
variety of zsthetic experience. 
The coffee was made of roasted 
rye, and for sugar the woman 
cracked lumps off from a tall 
sugarloaf with a pair of formid- 
able nippers, while the babies 
scrambled across the floor 
hunting the flying splinters of 
Sweetness. 

The captain was no longer 
the jolly fellow of yesterday. 
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He had a Katzenjammer. He 
was busy going through the 
postbag, perusing the news- 
papers directed to the Keb- 
nekaise tourist shelter. There 
was not one useless piece of 
furniture or utensil, not one 
ornament in the room, and the 
woodenness of Swedish interiors 
here had reached its climax. 
His wife was pale and lean, 
with yellow hair, no Lapp but a 
Finnish woman. On the fringes 
of Lapland these mixed mar- 
riages are not uncommon, 
especially amongst the settled 
‘Lapps, as those are called who 
having left the reindeer life 
have taken to fishing for sub- 
sistence. A small son was 
getting into his trousers. Much 
embarrassed by our presence, 
he got them on back to front. 
Ordered to put them right, he 
got under the couch to hide 
from us, where he was 80 
compressed that he couldn’t get 
his breeches off again. As we 
were drinking our coffee the 
family, sitting on the floor, had 
its breakfast, pieces of yellow- 
grey bread and bowls of stewed 
cloudberries. We were able to 
buy a round of that yellow 
flexible bread before setting off 
on our ten-mile tramp up to 
Kebnekaise. It was curious 
stuff, combining the resilience 
of indiarubber with a taste of 
hay; not at all appetising, it 
gave the jaws so much work 
that one was left with the 
impression of having eaten a 
heavy meal for very little 
nourishment. 

It was all very well for the 
photographer to say “take the 
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motor-boat to Nikkulahti and 
walk up from there to Keb- 
nekaise,”’ a direction equivalent 
to the yokel’s “Ye takes the 
road across Mullinses meadows, 
toorns to yer roite around 
Gubbinses farm, crosses Squire 
Andrew’s spinney, an’ there ye 
are.’ Perhaps we might not 
have been able to lose our way 
since we were enclosed in a 
deep valley about half a mile 
wide, bottomed with marsh and 
filled with birch thickets: we 
might not have been able to 
lose our way, but whether we 


could have found it, was’ 


another matter. To cross ten 
miles of unknown watercoursed 
country, in which one could 
not see twenty yards ahead 
for the birches, in a drizzling 
Scotch mist, did not seem to 
us quite as simple as the 
photographer had implied. 
Luckily the little post - boy, 
also going up to Kebnekaise, 
offered to pilot us. He started 
at ten, which seemed late, but 
in these lands of long days time 
becomes nothing—one starts, 
one arrives, the clock could 
well stop for eight months of 
the year, and nobody be a 
penny the worse. 

The Lapp settlement of 
Nikkulahti was soon found as 
we trudged off at the heels of 
our miniature guide. It did 
not look a welcoming place. 
Tall palisades of wood enclosed 
open grassy yards in which 
turf houses were, as though the 
African ant-hills had been 
repeated in the Arctic. From 
the top of one an iron stove- 
pipe projecting pointed the 
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finger of advancing civilisation. 
We have been told that near 
the town of Gillivare a Lapp 
nouveau riche has had the 
telephone and the electric light 
installed in his turf house, surely 
the most incongruous example 
of the contact between savagery 
and civilisation that can be 
found. There were perhaps 
two or three families of Lapps 
at Nikkulahti, as there were 
three palisaded and unwelcom- 
ing enclosures, but not a soul 
was visible except a small girl 
dressed in the short skirts and 
long leggings of the Lappish 
woman, who would have peddled 
us reindeer horn chatelaines, 
with knife, scissors, and needle- 
case such as the Lapps them- 
selves carry. But we had been 
warned to be cautious of these 
tourist trophies. The old Lapp 
art of carving bone has degen- 
erated. Nowadays they burn 
the patterns in, and make 
designs of flowers and pierced 
work, and naive pictures of 
reindeer, especially for the 
voyager. Our tramp up the 
Ladtjojokk valley had little of 
romantic interest. One can’t 
feel romantic in a Scotch mist. 
But we were greatly surprised 
at the personality of our guide. 
He was bright and gay, and set 
a pace with a springy step that 
made us walk out to keep up 
with him. His chill of the day 
before had developed into a 
cold ; he was in line with the 
courtier whom Montaigne ex- 
amples— 
“Un gentilhomme Frangois 
se mouchoit tousjours de sa 
main: chose trés ennemie de 
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nostre usage: deffendant 1a 
dessus son faict (et estoit 
fameux en bons rencontres), il 
me demanda quel privelege 
avoit ce sale excrement, que 
nous allassions luy apprestant 
un beau linge delicat 4 le 
recevoir. .. . Je trouvay qu’il 
ne parloit pas du tout sans 
raison : et m’avoit la coustume 
osté lVappercevance de cette 
estrangeté, laquelle pourtant 
nous trouvons si hideuse, quand 
elle est recitée d’un aultre pais.” 

But what interested us and 
surprised us was the vivacity 
of his conversation. They had 
told us that we would find the 
Lapps a silent people, occupied 
in little but their own means 
of life. This little lad chattered 
all the way. He was curiosity 
personified. He had two fav- 
ourite words—farlig, meaning 
anything unpleasant or danger- 
ous; rolig, meaning anything 
gay or pleasant: between these 
two and their negations he 
quartered the Universe. He 
questioned us keenly about 
foreign lands, but most especi- 
ally about foreign languages. 
His ear was of extraordinary 
accuracy; after telling him a 
word twice he never mispro- 
nounced it. English he ac- 
cepted with interest, saying 
that, in general, it sounded like 
little mice running about, but 
French made him yell with 
laughter. “Oui” for yes he 
would not accept, bon jour for 
good day nearly made him 
hysterical; he thought them 
very rolig, and strode along 
through the dripping grasses 
and over the soggy marsh 


repeating “Oui, bon jour” 
with inexhaustible delight. He 
led us through birch thickets 
filled with morasses and stag- 
nant pools, and crossed by 
shallow streams. Now and 
again a piece of birch bark 
stuck into a cleft twig was 
supposed to be sign-post enough. 
At length we arrived at a 
broad and rapid river over 
which a wire rope was stretched 
from stout wooden standards. 
A thinner wire overhead gave 
support for the hands, and 
across this simple bridge we 
had to shuffle. The Lapp boy, 
saying ‘‘ inte farlig,” went first 
to show us the way, and Jo 
followed him. But no sooner 
had my wife reached the middle 
than the little imp exclaimed, 
‘“* How rolig it would be to see 
the woman dance,” and seizing 
both wires he jumped about 
upon them to the great dis- 
comfiture of Jo, who, clinging 
with all her might to the ropes, 
her heavy rucksack bouncing 
about on her back, expected 
momentarily to be dislodged 
and pitched into the rapids 
seven or eight feet below. 
Nevertheless she felt that the 
reputation of England must be 
maintained at all costs even to 
a Lapp boy, and so laughing, 
though very much on the wrong 
side of her mouth, she survived 
the jest without accident. 

Then the rain fell in earnest. 
Jo put up her umbrella. The 
umbrella gave the liveliest satis- 
faction to our little guide. 
Never had he seen one in his 
life before. 

“That is a most practical 
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thing, that rain-hut which you 
are carrying. And doesn’t the 
wet get through such thin 
stuff ? ” 

We assured him of this 
miraculous fact, only to find 
out later that the umbrella, 
purchased more for the stout- 
ness of its stick than for the 
quality of its covering, was 
not, in fact, wholly waterproof. 

This lad was as awake men- 
tally as one could wish for. 
Speaking three languages as 
he did—Lappish, Finnish, and 
Swedish,—with a lively curi- 
osity and no experience, he 
would have given points to 
most boys of a supposedly 
superior race that one was 
likely to meet in a casual 
day’s march. Miss Nordstrém 
has remarked that under the 
system of education hitherto 
adopted for Lapp children— 
i.€., teaching them from text- 
books about things that they 
have never in their lives seen 
and are therefore unable to 
imagine, teaching them in 
Swedish, which too often they 
learn by rote—one is unlikely 
to have results which would 
indicate keen intelligence. I 
believe that she has gained her 
point, but the theory formerly 
thus set abroad that the Lapps 
are stupid will long persist. 

For some while our guide 
had been saying to us, “It 
isn’t far now—it isn’t far now,”’ 
as we plodded forward in the 
driving rain. We knew that 
Kebnekaise was still a long 
way off, and so supposed that 
some settler’s house lay on the 
road, where we might get a 
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warming cup of coffee. We 
were then surprised to come 
suddenly on a rough wooden 
hut made of a sloping roof 
without walls. As we scram- 
bled in, glad to shelter for a 
moment from the rain, a Lapp 
man, who had been lounging 
in the darkness at the far end, 
slowly got up from a reindeer 
skin, and came forward. 

“T’ve been waiting a full 
hour for you,”’ he said. 

“Waiting for us,” we ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

“Of course,” he answered, 
fumbling at a package which 
the lad had handed to him. 
The parcel opened, and out 
fell an assortment of objects— 
a small tin cup, a funnel, a 
pump, a strainer,—queer things 
to find trafficked about in 
those regions. The Lapp took 
from his blouse a pocket-book, 
from that an invoice, and care- 
fully checked the articles. 

“Well,” he said, after a 
quarter of an hour’s chat, “‘ we'll 
get along now.” 

We scrambled out into the 
rain once more, and followed 
in the Lapp’s track. But a 
sudden descent brought us to 
the shores of a lake, where a 
Lapp canoe had been pulled 
up to land. It was a primitive 
boat, made of four boards, 
the bow and stern taking the 
natural curves of the plank, 
and thus pointing high into 
the air. Over the stern 4 
framework had been set, and 
on this an outboard motor 
was fastened, a meeting of 
cultures almost as incongruous 
as the telephone in the turf hut. 
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In this strange combination 
of the primitive and the ultra- 
modern we set off up the 
lake. Crouched at the stern, 
the eagle-faced, mechanically- 
minded ex-nomad steered into 
the downpouring rain, while 
we, with the post-boy between 
our legs, crouched under the 
umbrella, a circumstance which 
roused the lad’s delight to an 
extraordinary ecstasy. He sat 
entranced and silent with sheer 
joy, not heeding even the 
streams which poured from 
the umbrella’s edge over his 
trousers. Under the high and 
purplish cliffs of the other 
side of the lake, we had a 
peculiar experience in acoustics ; 
the clatter of the motor was 
gathered up and reflected back 
by these scarped rocks in a 
hundred echoes, but by some 
strange trick blended in so 
peculiar a fashion that the 
vulgar rattle and roar came 
to us sweetened into the chim- 
ing of cathedral bells, pastoral 
England’s Sunday morning un- 
believably imitated, now surg- 
ing louder, now drifting fainter, 
as one. would hear the bells 
themselves in a shifting breeze. 

After some four miles the 
lake narrowed into a milky 
river, up which we twisted for 
Some distance till we reached 
&@ shelving beach, where the 
boat was run aground. The 
rain had now abated, so, furling 
our rain-hut, we followed the 
Lapp and the boy through a 
thicket of dripping trees to a 
clearing where a Lapp Kator 
smoked, with promise of a 
momentary shelter. With a 
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gesture our lean leader invited 
us, and a Lapp woman from 
within drew us through the 
door, and set us down on furs 
to the right hand of the fire- 
place. 

The Lapp hut was like that 
in which we had slept at Nik- 
kulahti, a truncated pyramid 
of turf pierced through the 
top and faced with birch sticks. 
Within, the floor was divided 
into three parts by birch- 
poles. Of these three parts 
the central segment was also 
divided into three : that nearest 
the door constituted as it were 
the entrance hall, about two 
feet by two and a half; then 
came the flat hearth raised on 
stones, on which burnt the 
log-fire with its copper coffee 
kettle; behind this was the 
kitchen dresser, raised over an 
air passage to the fireplace. 
To right and left were the 
sleeping and sitting places, laid 
with birch twigs covered with 
reindeer -skin rugs. To the 
right and behind the hearth 
was the place of honour, and 
here we had been placed, while 
the little bright-eyed Lapp 
woman hastened to pour out 
the ceremonious coffee. The 
interior of the hut was black- 
ened with the smoke of years, 
and the day falling through 
the vent athwart the smoke 
cast a steely light over us all. 
We now learned that the post- 
boy was a son to this lean 
Lapp, whose dark face, far 
from being Mongolian, was 
rather in the type of a Mestro- 
vician hero. He was probably 
half-innish in extraction. As 
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in the Finn’s house, only we 
and the master drank together. 

‘“We have not,” said the 
wife, “‘salted your coffee as is 
our custom, for we are aware 
that many voyagers don’t like 
it.” 

Sarri, for such was the name 
of this Lapp, has been for 
several years in the employ of 
the Swedish touring club. 

“Once,” he said, “I went 
to Skansen in Stockholm, and 
stayed there for a little look- 
ing after the reindeer and sit- 
ting about in the Lapp Kator 
for folk to stare at. But I 
didn’t like it. The air is too 
thick in Stockholm. Besides, 
the other Lapps there came 
from Jamtland. Why, they 
couldn’t even speak Lapp prop- 
erly. They only talked dia- 
lects. We had to converse 
together in Swedish.” ; 

He uttered the last sentence 
with an air of profound disgust. 

“But,” we asked, “have 
you no reindeer, then ? ” 

“I had good herds of rein- 
deer,” answered Sarri, shaking 
his head sorrowfully, “‘ but they 
all died in the great hunger.”’ 

““The great hunger ? ” 

“Twenty years ago,” said 
Sarri, “‘ things were wonderful 
in Lapland. There were great 
herds of reindeer everywhere, 
and they were increasing. 
Every one was wealthy, as 
we count wealth—that is, in 
reindeer, not in money, be- 
cause after all money does not 
count for much here where there 
is nothing to buy. And then 
came two winters, and there 
was no reindeer moss. It dis- 
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appeared. There was nothing, 
nothing for the reindeer to eat, 
and they died. Thousands and 
thousands, all over the country. 
We were all ruined. Eh! So 
I gave up and became a settled 
Lapp, and I work for the 
Swedish touring club. I used 
to guide once, but now my 
health isn’t good enough.” 

The cause of the great hunger, 
as the Lapps call it, had the 
same roots as the cause of the 
financial trouble in Europe to- 
day—inflation of currency upon 
insufficient reserves. Here the 
reindeer is the banknote, but 
the gold reserve remains the 
mosses and lichens on which 
the reindeer feed. The closer 
contact of the Lapps with 
civilisation led to a market 
value of reindeer meat and skin, 
and so to greater increases in 
the reindeer herds. But there 
was no means of increasing 
the supply of lichen, which 
became gradually depleted, and 
being of slow growth was not 
capable of adjustment as would 
have been a yearly springing 
crop of hay or of corn. 

We guessed the woman to 
be twenty-five years old, and 
were surprised to learn that 
she was ten years older. In 
general, however, the Lapp 
women are slow - developing 
and not prolific, although this 
one had borne nine children. 
The father and mother were 
delighted at our comments on 
the son’s cleverness. 

Almost all the time that we 
rested, Sarri was whittling a 
piece of wood with his sheath- 
knife, an action the most char- 
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acteristic perhaps that we have 
seen of the Lapp people. 

Now we took leave of this 
gaunt and reindeer-bankrupt 
Lapp, and pushed on under 
the guidance of his little son. 
But before going the lad had 
insisted on exhibiting to his 
mother the marvel of the rain- 
hut. Nor would-he release it, 
but marched on, sheltering him- 
self, although the rain had 
quite ceased from falling. He 
even went faster than before, 
as the greater part of his burden 
had been a number of large 
loaves for the sustenance of 
his father and family. Jo had 
need of her umbrella for a 
walking-stick, but the Lapp 
boy clung to it, repeating, 
“Not yet, not yet.” We 
emerged into a small clearing, 
in which a Lapp man who had 
been cutting now was piling 
hay on to a drying-rack. Per 
Sarri marched across the open 
Space with an air of non- 
chalance, while the Lapp, prob- 
ably his brother, stared at 
him with an air of comical 
astonishment. This was the 
effect he had been waiting for, 
and he now gave up the um- 
brella with a sigh of satisfaction. 

This open Kator in the valley 
was only a summer and a hay- 
making place for the Sarris. 
During the winter-time they 
lived in one of the palisades 
at Nikkulahti, and that turf 
hut with the chimney - pipe 
was their home. We had noted 
that it was oblong in shape, a 
thing which the nine children 
explained, for as the family 
had grown the home had been 
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lengthened conveniently, like 
an expanding bookcase. 

The land now mounted, and 
the river was more confined to 
its course than formerly. We 
went drier-footed, and at last 
came in view of the amphi- 
theatre before the Kebnekaise 
massive. From a green and 
curved plain the mountains 
sprang up on every side, but 
especially noticeable right ahead 
was @ huge triangular pyramid, 
culminating in a little cupped 
glacier under 2 sharp peak, the 
mountain of Singitjokko, most 
impressive peak of the region, 
although the highest point of 
Kebnekaise itself, 2123 metres 
over sea-level, is considerably 
more elevated. At the foot of 
Singitjokko was a small hill, 
ancient sacrificial spot of the 
pagan Lapps, and on the side 
of this hill a barely visible 
yellow speck, the tourist refuge, 
our destination. 

‘‘ There are folk on the road,” 
cried the Lapp boy. 

He had wonderful eyesight. 
After at least twenty minutes 
of mutual advancing we could 
just discern far away on the 
hillside a small procession. Now 
young Sarri went faster than 
ever. Although he was but 
thirteen, we had difficulty in 
keeping up with him. 

The travellers were a mixed 
set—a Lapp guide carrying a 
heavy rucksack, a fat man 
using a Lapp snow spoon as 
an alpenstock, a lean man who 
spoke English, and another. 
They had been waiting for us, 
but growing impatient had come 
on. News seems to spread 
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quickly in Lapland. They con- 
firmed the doctor’s idea that we 
might find Lapps who would 
allow themselves to be sketched 
on the Stora Lulealv, and with 
*“* Bon voyage’ we parted. Now 
young Sarri fairly took to his 
heels. He didn’t want to be 
too late to catch the return 
motor-boat to Nikkulahti. 
And then, unexpectedly, 
about half-way to the tourist 
shelter, hurrying after the now 
disappeared post-boy, we had 
an encounter with one of the 
most ferocious of all the wild 
animals that abound in these 
northern regions, the lemming. 
Wheelwright, an old naturalist 
who stayed for some time at 
Kvikjok, remarks that if the 
wolves and bears had half the 
savagery of the lemming the 
country would be uninhabit- 
able. It must be admitted, 
however, that the fact that the 
lemming is rarely longer than 
six inches does make a difference. 
We had noticed some small 
creature about the size of a rat 
and of an ochreous tint scurry 
across our path and slip under 
a bush. We would have given 
no more thought to the matter, 
presuming that the little thing 
had long since slithered out of 
ken, but a fierce squealing from 
under the bush attracted our 
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attention. We peered beneath, 
to find the little rat-like creature 
showing its teeth and scolding 
at the pitch of its thin voice. 
I thrust my stick at it to make 
it decamp. But to our aston- 
ishment the tiny animal leapt 
at my stick, seized it in its 
mouth and bit with all its 
force. I pulled out my stick; 
the lemming came with it. I 
raised it in the air; no bulldog 
had a tighter grip, and I had 
to use some force then to shake 
off the valiant little beast. 

Wheelwright describes how 
in the spring these animals 
migrate from south to north in 
hordes, sweeping across the 
country, and how the Lapp men, 
women, children, and dogs kill 
them by thousands, revelling in 
the pure lust of slaughter. But 
we hadn’t read Wheelwright 
then, and the encounter with 
the lemming was most surpris- 
ing to us. 

At length, very wet about 
the feet and very sore about 
the shoulders, we struggled up 
the final slope to the tourist 
shelter. As we came near, the 
door was flung open, and a 
round-faced jolly Swedish girl 
stepped out, extending both 
hands to us and crying in 
a most enchanting voice, 
“Willkommen till Kebnekaise.” 
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THE DREAMER OF AVIGNON. 


BY KENNETH MAONICHOL. 


Now this is a very curious 
story, said René Guizet reflec- 
tively. One knows quite well 
that such things never happen. 
Then — voila !— a comedy or 
tragedy the most complete. I 
embroider the tale sufficiently 
only because, with the lapse of 
time, veracious details are some- 
what obscure. Nevertheless my 
account is altogether true if 
there is any merit in applied 
psychology. 

The little journalist of ‘ Le 
Grand Bavard ’ smiled at those 
of us gathered about the third 
table on the right in the Café 
Provencal, pausing to finish his 
glass of bock before resuming 
the promised narrative. 

You will pardon me, mes 
amis, if for a moment I venture 
into the dull byways of gene- 
alogy. All of my family, as 
I have told you before, are 
Provengal peasants, with feet 
firmly rooted into our native 
soll. There have been those 
among us, however, who were 
something more than that. 
There was the brother of my 
grandfather on the maternal 
side, par exemple, M. Gaspard 
Noulet, who, by one means and 
another into which one need 
not inquire too closely, became 
one of the greatest landowners 
in Southern Provence. His 
varied interests did not end 
there. He possessed factories 
for making cheese and paté de 
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fois gras; he pickled olives 
and owned wide vineyards ; 
his cattle were numbered by 
hundreds on the marshes of 
the Camargue. He was a clever 
man, for he managed to retain 
a large share of his property 
throughout all the political 
changes during his career, and 
later used a part of it in pur- 
chasing a title under the Second 
Empire. Somewhat late in life 
the Sieur Noulet gave over the 
active management of his estates 
to various stewards, purchased 
a fine residence in Avignon, 
and there married the orphan 
daughter of an impoverished 
nobleman of the town. In the 
dark year preceding the war of 
"70, one child, a daughter, was 
born to them. 

With some hesitation, be- 
cause one may not be proud 
of him, I introduce another 
distant relative, Baptiste Per- 
ault, the worthless cousin of 
Sieur Noulet of Avignon. He 
was a peasant also, but as 
Sieur Noulet ascended in the 
social scale Baptiste Perault 
sank down, so that presently, 
failing other occupation, he was 
herding the cattle of his cousin 
on the Ile de la Camargue, 
where, no doubt, he was well 
enough content. However, dur- 
ing the disturbances following 
war and revolution, one by one 
the cattle in his charge found 
their way into the stomachs 
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of hungry ones, so that very 
soon there were no cattle for 
him to guard. One may sup- 
pose also that his meagre wage 
was difficult to collect. Bap- 
tiste Perault became acquainted 
with the pinch of hunger, a 
disagreeable sensation which he 
could not be expected to enjoy. 

There were at that time, 
history informs us, many of 
our peasants in like plight, 
who, as by instinct, misery 
loving company, formed them- 
selves into roaming bands, all 
ragged and footsore, seeking 
anything eatable that would 
serve to fill an aching vacancy. 
Baptiste joined such a band. 
In doing so he did well for 
himself, for the leader of that 
miserable company seems to 
have been a man of enterprise 
known only to tradition as 
Téte de Beeuf, a terrible fellow, 
whose name in Provence is 
still repeated as a threat to 
naughty children. Was there 
an estate to be plundered or 
a chateau to be burned, be 
sure that the outlaw band of 
Téte de Beouf would have 
something to do with it. They 
escaped the levée en masse for 
the army of the Third Republic, 
and ranged widely between the 
Camargue Marais and Les Monts 
de Vauclus, evanescent as wind, 
defiant of doubtful authority, 
striking swiftly and vanishing 
with equal promptitude. Bap- 
tiste, because he was a man 
of some imagination and not 
without a kind of bravery, 
after a while became lieutenant 
of the band. 

It was then that Téte de 
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Bouf and this Baptiste, two 
rogues with their heads to- 
gether over a camp-fire, con- 
spired to disturb the peace of 
respectable M. Noulet. It may 
be that Baptiste nourished some 
feeling of personal animosity, 
thinking himself abused be- 
cause his wealthy cousin had 
not provided better for his 
support. The suggestion would 
come from him. Téte de Beuf 
would willingly lend assistance. 
Briefly, they planned the abduc- 
tion of Madame Noulet and 
her infant daughter, Valerie. 
That base deed was success- 
fully undertaken. The deso- 
late husband and father was 
left to mourn in solitude or 
cry his loss to the impotent 
authorities of Avignon. 

One does not suppose that 
these villains contemplated a 
more serious crime. The cap- 
tives were only to be held to 
ransom, but they demanded 
an incredible sum. Messages 
were exchanged between Téte 
de Bouf and M. Noulet, who 
was assured of the safety of 
his family, no guarantee being 
offered that their security was 
permanent. Aw contraire! If 
within a given time some three 
hundred thousand francs were 
not poured into the pockets of 
Téte de Beouf—quite other- 
wise ! 

It is conceivable that dis- 
tracted M. Noulet possessed no 
such sum in ready capital. 
Besides that, he was a scion 
of peasant stock and a Pro- 
vencal. So they haggled, 4 
ragged messenger running to 
and fro, his safety warranted 
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by much more important hos- 


tages. The time came when 
they had almost arrived at an 
understanding, each feeling that 
the other had been harsh and 
unduly avaricious. Then that 
happened which neither party 
to the bargaining had fore- 
seen. 

Madame Noulet died, being 
stricken of a fever, for the rude 
life of the mountains imposed 
hardships to which she was not 
inured. Here was a circum- 
stance! M. Noulet patiently 
awaited the reply to his latest 
proposal. Only after three 
weeks of such grievous waiting 
he bestirred himself into act- 
ivity. He felt convinced that 
something terrible had hap- 
pened, for he did not under- 
estimate either the greed or 
the effrontery of Téte de Boeuf. 
A lopping of outlawed heads 
should pay for it! Justice 
should be done, though justice 
cost him the last sou he pos- 
sessed ! 

Téte de Beuf needed no gift 
of telepathy to foresee how the 
course of events would run. 
A woman alive and anxious 
only to return to her home 
and husband was one thing— 
an asset of considerable com- 
mercial value. Now, as he 
considered the matter, an un- 
kind Providence had upset all 
his plans. The uneducated 
intelligence of both Téte de 
Beuf and his lieutenant, Bap- 
tiste Perault, instantly rejected 
the suggestion that they should 
accept payment, knowing that 
they were unable to return 
value received. There was not 
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only M. Noulet to reckon with, 
for, coincident with the gradual 
restoration of legal order, the 
francs-tireurs, very able hunters, 
were making life an increasing 
burden for the band, and its 
preservation a formidable prob- 
lem. Once the free soldiers 
were stimulated to frantic effort 
by the gold that would surely 
be offered in reward by M. 
Noulet, the heads of Téte de 
Beuf and all his fellows would 
thereafter be of little value 
except as separated from their 
frames. 

The gang scattered without 
more delay. Only Baptiste 
Perault, thinking that the loss 
of the company might yet be 
his gain, took with him the 
infant Valerie. That was his 
right. She was his relative. 
It were dangerous for any of 
the others to be found with 
her. In the last extremity he 
might plead that she had just 
been rescued by his valour 
from outlawed hands. Bap- 
tiste’s argument ably disposed 
of an embarrassing common 
responsibility, the only alter- 
native solution being of a 
nature extremely questionable. 

Alors, hastily as his feet 
would take him there, Baptiste 
sought refuge on the Ile de la 
Camargue, where he was known 
as a simple peasant, and no 
difficult questions would be 
asked. There he demanded 
employment, not too earnestly, 
for he was not so poor as he 
had been. Unhappily for his 
peace of mind, he found it. 

Now consider, mes amis, what 
surprising changes an evil life 
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can work in the character of a 
man. That innocent cowherd, 
the old Baptiste Perault, had 
never known loneliness or 
haunting fear. Lacking wine, 
he drank marsh water to quench 
his thirst. For companionship 
he talked to the cattle in his 
charge, and for his own amuse- 
ment he sang to them. Having 
no ear for music, the beasts 
uttered no protest against this. 
That life had now become im- 
possible for him. 

One would not, perhaps, be 
justified in believing that he 
was harassed by a guilty con- 
science. Habit is often stronger 
than a conviction of sin. All 
briefly, he disliked intensely 
the affliction of solitude. He 
missed his roystering compan- 
ions. The beasts had no inter- 
esting conversation. The taste 
of swamp water no longer ap- 
pealed tohim. At night, guard- 
ing the herds of his new master, 
he shivered with every cloud 
that passed across the moon. 
The sighing sedges were more 
menacing than an advancing 
army. The howling of wolves 
and the lamentation of mewing 
sea-birds disturbed him equally, 
not because he was afraid but 
only because he was alone. 
One might say that Baptiste 
Perault was homesick for the 
mountain camp-fires and the 
taverns of the towns. © 

He would not long endure 
that homesickness. With that, 
then, he gave over his employ- 
ment, and tramped back all 
the long way to Avignon, carry- 
ing the little Valerie in his 
arms. Why not? It had all 
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suddenly occurred to him that 
she was worth more to him in 
Avignon than on the Camargue 
Marais, where an old woman 
demanded all his earnings for 
her nourishment. The tale he 
intended to tell to the be- 
reaved father, unlike good wine, 
grew no better with the passage 
of time. He started boldly. 
Much less boldly he strode 
across the Pont de Villeneuve, 
which spans the RKhdéne in 
entering the town. 

One understands that he was 
not quite certain of his recep- 
tion. M. Noulet would ask 
curious questions. He would 
have difficulty in accounting 
for the lapse of time. There 
was that little matter of the 
levée en masse 80 _ happily 
avoided, but since he had not 
served in the Army, he had no 
discharge. There were the 
cattle of M. Noulet that had 
been eaten, although he had 
not eaten all of them himself. 
And just how had he rescued 
Valerie from the dread bandit, 
Téte de Bouf? What had 
happened to Madame, her 
mother? So, messieurs, he 
could ask himself a thousand 
questions, but to save his repu- 
tation as an honest man he 
could not answer them con- 
vincingly. . 

And all along the road the 
babe had smiled at him, and 
many a measure of milk had 
he coaxed from strange unwill- 
ing cows that she might not 
be hungry while he was fed. 
She was no burden that he 
could not bear. Bien! One 
might, in this extremity, wait 
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awhile, hoping that Providence, 
recognising his good intentions, 
would send answers to the 
questions to which, Diew le 
sait, he could not reply without 
some such assistance. 

Thus Baptiste Perault be- 
came @ resident of Avignon. 
He hired a little room looking 
down into the narrow rue de la 
Petite Fusterie, two reasons 
having influence on his decision : 
it seemed a rat hole into which 
no curious cat of authority 
would prowl, and the old 
woman who owned the house 
was so deaf that she was in- 
curious, although she took an 
instant fancy to the child. 
The concurrence of these facts 
seemed to indicate that Provi- 
dence was not averse to for- 
warding the good intentions of 
Baptiste Perault. 

Hélas, mes amis, that any 
man unpossessed of the purse 
of Fortunatus must labour for 
his meat or feast on wind. The 
small fortune of Baptiste was 
soon exhausted. There were 
no bulls to herd in stony 
Avignon. No other means of 
gaining bread was known to 
him except the simple act of 
taking that which his needs 
required—a course to which 
the stern mandate of the law 
was unalterably opposed. Now 
here was a difficulty more 
patent than that one which, 
a yet, Baptiste had been un- 
able to solve. And 80 one day, 
being penniless and hungry, 
the reformed bandit faced the 
early morning shoppers in the 
Place de l’Hotel de Ville, as- 
cended then the Rocher des 
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Doms, and sat down on the 
steps of the cathedral, where, 
shamelessly, he held forth a 
hand for alms. 

There, messieurs, was a Cast- 
ing aside of all claim to re- 
spectability. Even in _ this 
métier so inactive, my worth- 
less relative gained but small 
success. No; neither his man- 
ner nor his appearance were 
such as to loosen purse-strings 
or to attract the eye of sym- 
pathy. He was a sturdy rascal, 
swart and tall, his back more 
broadly made for bearing bur- 
dens than for resting endlessly 
against cathedral stones. His 
eyes, trained to the wide reaches 
of the Marais, failed to droop 
with due humility. He was 
hard put to it in those first 
evil days to win enough for 
the most meagre crust. Had 
the old woman of the rue de la 
Petite Fusterie not been more 
charitable than passing wor- 
shippers, the little Valerie had 
inevitably starved. 

Happily, Providence had not, 
after all, forgotten him. One 
evening, going homeward by 
devious ways through the rue 
des Tourneurs, he chanced to 
follow a cart laden with certain 
casks of wine. The way was 
steep; the casks insecurely 
fastened in their place. One 
fell. Baptiste leaped aside. 
The heavy cask bounced after 
him. Baptiste, weak, perhaps, 
from lack of nourishment, 
stumbled against the rough 
stones of the street. The wine- 
cask, driven by a demon, vol- 
leyed from a wall, and struck 
the luckless beggar with crush- 
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ing impact before proceeding on 
its destructive way. 

Can you not see the hand of 
Providence in that? For nine 
weeks, then, Baptiste lay abed 
with both legs broken and 
with grievous injuries in the 
region of his ribs. He did not 
think the accident fortunate at 
the time, except in so far as 
the good Sisters fed him with- 
out further effort on his part. 
But when he arose from his 
bed and hobbled painfully to 
his old post at the cathedral, 
he learned that all the world 
had changed for him. One 
leg was twisted beyond hope 


of straightening. His pallid 
face was decorated with an 
unkempt beard. About his 


eyes were wrinkles traced by 
pain. He was lean, mon Dieu, 
of a thinness like a thread. 
No beggar in Avignon appeared 
so miserable. That day, whin- 
ing, for his voice was also thin 
from weakness, he collected 
more than forty francs. 

* Ce pauvre, la,” they would 
say in passing him, “he has 
not long to live. He is deserv- 
ing.” White hands would 
search in silken purses for the 
benefit of Baptiste Perault. 
With the proceeds of this one 
day’s labour he was enabled 
to reimburse the old woman 
of the rue de la Petite Fusterie, 
and had yet sufficient to become 
gloriously drunk, which, after 
long abstinence, was indeed an 
envied luxury. 

So Baptiste Perault entered 
upon his final incarnation. The 
lesson of that first day was not 
lost on him. He grew stronger, 
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but he retained the beggar’s 
whine, saving deep - throated 
laughter like the hoarse bellow 
of a bull of the Camargue for 
his tavern evenings. With a 
little excuse and much prac- 
tice, he developed an exag- 
gerated and abominable limp, 
so that it was a torture to look 
at him when he moved from 
place to place. He retained the 
beard, which made it improb- 
able that he would be recog- 
nised. As a bandit he had been 
bold enough. Now he was 
insolent with his equals, but 
cringing before all whose hand 
could drop a dole. One can 
easily perceive how he would 
prosper. Curious! As an hon- 
est herdsman he had never 
been free from the pinch of 
poverty. As a thief his safety 
demanded a certain amount 
of healthy fear. Now, as a 
beggar, he attained a position 
of comparative affluence and 
peace of mind unknown to him 
before. 

Why not? He had few 
desires, and sufficient means to 
satisfy them. He had no am- 
bition that was not achieved 
from day to day. He laboured 
at begging when the weather 
was fine. When the mistral 
blew he stayed comfortably at 
home. Although our ardent 
Provencal sunshine soon dark- 
ened the pallor of his face, the 
transformation was so gradual 
that pitying clients noted no 
change in him. Their gifts 
became habitual. In time Bap- 
tiste was fully accepted by the 
close fraternity of beggars, and 
so had many acquaintances 
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with whom he could exchange 
a word of comradeship. Rest- 
ing thus, prone against the 
bedrock of the social structure, 
he was bothered by neither 
friends nor enemies, and al- 
though in his vocation he was 
successful, that success excited 
no envy in any one. The 
majority of the inhabitants of 
Avignon were less blessed of 
fortune than Baptiste Perault. 

What now of the little 
Valerie and the business of 
M. Noulet? Messieurs, you 
have noted, undoubtedly, that 
as time passes children grow. 
Time drifts by tranquilly in 
Avignon. There it seems but 
yesterday since the Palace of 
the Popes was raised on the 
Rocher des Doms with the 
Cathedrale de Notre Dame des 
Doms standing dwarfed be- 
side it, mute witness to the 
comparative importance of 
worldly and heavenly interests. 
Yesterday a host of brown- 
cowled friars, whose business 
was between Avignon and the 
most distant quarters of the 
world, stopped to chat of many 
mundane matters in meeting 
on the old Pont St Bénézet. 
At evening the day before 
yesterday Petrarch and Laura, 
mazed in love’s ecstasy, strolled 
in a perfumed garden of Avig- 
hon, and no more than a day 
before the Roman conquerors 
raised their massive towers 
about the town. Yes; one 
has the feeling that time speeds 
not, but only goes nodding 
drowsily in Avignon. 

Who would heed, then, a 
little year or two? Three 
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years—five years passed benefi- 
cently. The child developed 
a singular beauty. Her hair 
was purple-black as the ripe 
olive. Her cheeks were flushed 
with the blood of the vine. 
The sunshine of Provence col- 
oured her gold-brown eyes, 
shadowed by long lashes mid- 
night dark against a skin tinted 
with the warm hue of old 
ivory. It was very curious 
that the old woman of the rue 
de la Petite Fusterie could have 
believed for a moment that the 
wretch Baptiste had fathered 
such a child. He had told 
that story on his arrival, and 
had made no retraction since 
that time. Will you believe 
it? The child, unconscious as 
she was of her parentage, 
wasted love on that sorry 
beggar rogue. Children are 
notoriously unable to recognise 
the value of social distinctions. 
There are those who cannot 
purchase love with millions. 
Baptiste, the scamp, gained 
heart’s treasure of inestimable 
value for no more than a few 
sous expended for the toys and 
bon-bons that were his nightly 
offering. Perhaps, after all, it 
is not so curious that the old 
woman was effectively deceived. 

M. Noulet? One arrives to 
consider his case in time. Bap- 
tiste thought about it long and 
often. He thought about it 
sitting in the sun on the steps 
of the cathedral, and such 
thinking, which had bothered 
him so much at first, finally 
took a form which was not 
unpleasant. It is not difficult 
to understand why, in these 
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five years, he had done no 
more than think about the 
project which had originally 
brought him to Avignon. 
Now and then at infrequent 
intervals he saw the man whom 
he had wronged so greatly, 
and continued to wrong daily 
by his silent inaction. He had 
grown old, the poor M. Noulet. 
Always a hard man, since his 
loss he had no tenderness for 
any one. For his name’s sake 
he acted his part as a good 
citizen, although he had no 
heart for the creations of his 
brain. Baptiste Perault, how- 
ever, had no appreciation of 
these facts. He had done an 
evil thing to M. Noulet, his 
cousin, and for that he could 
not forgive the man. 
Sometimes, then—for M. 
Noulet held public position 
under the Government,—Bap- 
tiste would see two fine black 
horses drawing a splendid 
barouche halted at the en- 
trance of the Palace of the 
Popes, now degraded to serve 
as barracks for soldiers of the 
new Republic. M. Noulet, 
alighting stiffly, would enter, 
to remain for a greater or 
lesser interval. Then two turns 
about the Promenade des Doms 
and the Palace Garden and 
M. Noulet would depart, re- 
turning to his fine house on 
the Cours de la Republique. 
His wealth and position were 
a black offence in the eyes of 
Baptiste Perault. Were it not 
for him, Baptiste would have 
been something other than he 
was, although, had the trans- 
formation required effort, he 
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would not have exchanged posi- 


tions with any man. It de- 
lighted the beggar to think 
that he held the heart of this 
rich man in his hands. That 
very evening he would return 
to the beautiful Valerie whom 
that old one had sired, and the 
child would hold out her hands 
to the beggar and cry, “mon 
péere!”? Eh! More than that, 
he had only to hobble out into 
the street and stop that car- 
riage, Whisper, perhaps, no more 
than a little word, and the rich 
man would render all that 
wealth to him without a ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps! Yes—there, mes 
amis, was the difficulty. There 
was always that little creeping 
doubt. Perhaps, unquestion- 
ing, M. Noulet would disgorge 
his gold as a pricked wine-skin 
bleeds, but perhaps he might 
employ it otherwise in sharpen- 
ing a knife for the neck of 
Baptiste Perault. Not in all 
these years had Baptiste been 
able to find answers to those 
questions that might, very prob- 
ably, be asked. In the mean- 
time the habit of inaction had 
grown on him. It was so much 
easier to sit still in the sun, 
hold forth his hand, and ac- 
quire competence more slowly 
certainly, but without taking 
any needless risk. 

Another five years added but 
an instant to the age of Avig- 
non. The young girl, Valerie, 
bloomed like a rose in the 
narrow rue de la Petite Fus- 
terie. The old woman had 
gone to grumble away the 
remainder of her days beside 
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the fire of a grudging daughter 


who lived at Arles. Baptiste 
owned the house and all that 
it contained. For a year only 
he had endured the adminis- 
tration of a slatternly woman 
of all work, and then Valerie, 
a careful little housewife, had 
incontinently thrust that de- 
vourer of substance out - of- 
doors. She cooked the meals 
and swept the ° low-ceilinged 
chambers, and arranged flowers 
in broken pots for her own 
delight. She was like a bril- 
liant bird in that dingy cage 
which she made bright with 
the joy of her presence. Bap- 
tiste, whose gains from his 
vocation were not inconsider- 
able while his needs were noth- 
ing, never denied her such 
inexpensive luxuries as white 
curtains for the windows, or a 
bit of gay ribbon for her hair. 
It is fitting that the reward 
of patient industry should be 
content or even happiness of a 
kind. Baptiste was possessed 
of both in no small measure. 
He had a naturally placid type 
of mind, and for ten years at 
least nothing had happened to 
disturb the calm unhurried 
progression of his nights and 
days. He had miraculously 
escaped the curse of labour 
which makes life burdensome. 
He was temperamentally suited 
to doing nothing, an occupa- 
tion which one more active 
might find wearisome atter all 
that time. He had his busi- 
ness and his home, and his life 
passed evenly between those 
two extremes. And he was 
rich by no effort of his own, 
VOL. COXVII.—NO. MCCOXIV. 
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but simply as by a gift of 
Providence, for which he had 
not asked, but accepted quietly 
as his right for the trouble of 
existence. The daily contem- 
plation of his wealth gave him 
such satisfaction as few men 
may know. 

See how that was. Baptiste 
Perault possessed his wealth 
only in prospect, and was there- 
fore untroubled with the care 
of it. Sitting there on the 
cathedral steps, somnolent, com- 
fortable, warmed by the benign 
Provengal sun, he counted his 
riches, vainly thinking how 
many things unlimited wealth 
could purchase if he cared for 
them. 

He might have a fine old 
house in the rue de la Masse, 
where dwelt all the ancient 
aristocrats. He might have 
many servants at his com- 
mand. He might, if it seemed 
desirable, own lands and cattle. 
He would even possess a tavern 
of his own. He could ride 
behind prancing black stallions 
if that seemed good to him, 
and in a carriage as shining as 
that of M. Noulet. For all 
these things he had only to 
reach forth a demanding hand. 

No wonder the beggar ac- 
knowledged a great tenderness 
for the lovely Valerie! All 
of his dreams were woven 
about her. To all of his store 
of riches she possessed the 
key. He cherished her, know- 
ing that she was infinitely pre- 
cious. If that little, smiling, 
helpless infant borne in his 
arms all the long journey from 
the Ile de la Camargue to 
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Avignon would have had value 
in the eyes of M. Noulet—who 
held SBaptiste’s fortune in 
charge for him,—how much 
greater the value of this laugh- 
ing bud slowly opening to the 
flower of womanhood? So 
Baptiste dreamed, and his 
dreams, being woven of in- 
action, he waited yet awhile. 
His wealth grew no less with 
the growing beauty of Valerie. 
He only held it out at interest 
like a prudent man who takes 
no chances with unwise invest- 
ments. He had but to speak 
when he was ready; in the 
meantime he had no pressing 
need. So many times he pic- 
tured the scene to himself 
when he would finally draw on 
his account. 

His cousin would be angry 
when he stopped the carriage. 
No matter! He should plant 
himself firmly on his feet, 
giving not an inch to wealthy 
alrogance. 

‘“*M. Noulet .. .” 

“* Bien?” 

“It is all very well to be 


impatient. But you will do 
better to listen to me.” 

“Alors! Speak quickly, 
beggar ! ” 


(For that name he should 
pay an extra thousand francs.) 

‘“‘T bring you news.” 

“What news, au nom de 
Dieu, can you bring me? ” 

“Well, for instance, it is 
understood that you have lost 
some one who is dear to you.” 

"Baty ...” 

(What a sudden change of 
attitude !) 

“ As for that, monsieur (he 
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would show no mercy), madame, 
your wife, you will never see 
again, but there was a child...” 

“Yes, my child! My little 
Valerie! Mother of Compas- 
sion! Tell me quickly—what 
news of my child? ” 

“It happens now that I 
know where she is—a beautiful 
girl, and with such charming 
manners.” 

“Where? Mon Dieu! Oh, 
tell me quickly—where ? ”’ 

“Ah, that is my secret! 
One supposes that there will 
be a reward? Something, I 
warn you, not just niggardly.” 

(How that old one would 
hasten to descend from his 
carriage to implore pity from 
the despised beggar in the 
street !) 

“T will give you—ask me 
anything! Even though I 
should be impoverished! All 
that I have—yes, anything 
you will!” 

So it would be, undoubtedly. 
That hard man would tremble. 
He would beg. It would not 
be just to be too avaricious, 
but, for instance, there was 
ten years of caring for the 
child to reckon in; it was only 
right that something should 
be added to the account. Gold 
and silver would Baptiste de- 
mand, coin that would pass 
current anywhere, something 
between the teeth that had 
value beyond the empty prom- 
ises of government. 

But somehow, just at this 
point of payment, the imagina- 
tion of Baptiste Perault would 
fail. Or rather it displayed a 
curious tendency to leap at 4 
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tangent in a new direction, 
coming to an abrupt halt 
against the indurate obstacle 
of the law. Suppose that M. 
Noulet, instead of listening at 
the important point of the dis- 
closure, should merely beckon 
to the nearest policeman ? Bap- 
tiste’s demands might be an- 
swered in quite another way. 

The mind of Baptiste re- 
volted from such painful con- 
templation. It was so much 
more pleasant to dream of dis- 
bursing the wealth he had not 
yet received. Among other 
things, for instance, he would 
surely have a velvet cloak and 
a wide hat all braided with 
silver to wear on feast days 
when the country people came 
to town. 

It will be imagined that other 
beggars of the fraternity were 
not unaware of the peculiar 
obsession that possessed the 
mind of Baptiste Perault. He 
was a Provencal, and he was 
boastful. 

“ Tiens ! Do you think, then, 
that I need to beg? What an 
idea! I am rich. As for this 
business, one has grown used 
to it. One must do something.”’ 
Then, since the whole truth 
could not be told, he added a 
little to the verity. “It is 
like this with me. I have not 
yet touched my money, but 
there is a large sum due to 
me. I might have it now, but 
that would be injustice. I will 
not take less than is my right. 
You doubt me? Doubt, then, 
but one day you shall see ! ” 

So often he told the same 
mad story that there were 
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those who began to believe a 
little part of it. Most of those 
who heard the tale just laughed 
and tapped their foreheads 
maliciously. 

“That comes of being run 
down by a wine-cask. It is 
known that he struck his head 
against the stones.” 

The beggars made a daily 
jest of it. 

“When do you get your 
money, hein, Baptiste ? ”’ 

He always answered with un- 
failing conviction— 

*“One never knows. I may 
touch it almost any time. 
Whenever I care to ask for it.” 

Thus, mes amis, ten thousand 
times he spent the riches that 
Providence had granted him, 
and was no poorer for the ex- 
travagance. One may doubt 
if any other man ever received 
such value for his expenditure. 

Another five years became 
one with the past and Bap- 
tiste’s dreams. A stone or two 
fell into the Rhéne from the 
ruined Pont St Bénézet. Other- 
wise the gilded Vierge Marie 
looked down benignly from her 
high place on the tower of the 
Cathedrale des Doms, and noted 
no change in Avignon. 

M. Noulet, who had been 
merely grizzled five years be- 
fore, now drooped a snow-white 
head. Valerie had let her 
skirts down to her ankles. 
The most searching eyes could 
have noticed no difference in 
the appearance of Baptiste 
Perault. 

Perhaps now he talked a 
little less, although he had 
never been very talkative. He 
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had determined that he was 
to have a farm where he would 
cultivate the vine, making wine 
to warm old bones in his de- 
clining years. That is, for a 
wage he would hire the labour 
of others to trim his vines for 
him. Further than this, ‘his 
determination was no more 
settled than it had been before. 

Such peace, mes amis, is im- 
possible. Nature wars against 
it, forever engaged in creating 
a disturbancé. In this case 
Nature accepted the simplest 
means. 

One morning all the bells 
tolled solemnly from the tower 
of l’Eglise de St Pierre. Bap- 
tiste, hearing, asked indiffer- 
ently who had paid for all that 
sacred noise. 

‘Have you not heard?” 
asked that one whom he ad- 
dressed. “It is for the rich 
citizen, M. Noulet, who is dead 
of a stroke since six this 
morning.” 

“Impossible ! ”’ gasped Bap- 
tiste Perault. 

“Why, then?” asked the 
other, who loved argument. 
“He had a heart. It failed 
him—that is all. He was 
human like the rest of us.” 

One may imagine that the 
full extent of his calamity did 
not become visible to Baptiste 
all at once. For a while he was 
unable to think clearly because 
of the great grief that had over- 
taken him, but he was not 
mourning for his lost relative. 
Not exactly! By that imbecile 
stroke of fate he had lost a 
fortune, for who was there now 
to whom he could appeal ? 
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He did not know of another 
relative to whom the girl 
Valerie would have the same 
value that she might possess 
in the affections of a father. 

Far worse than that! Re- 
membering the brother of M. 
Noulet by whom the bulk of 
his fortune would probably be 
inherited, he was only more 
grasping without being so in- 
telligent. That one would give 
nothing for the possession of a 
niece who appeared only to 
step between himself and a 
great fortune. 

An idea! He would, how- 
ever, give much to one who 
would keep the existence of 
that niece a secret! All was 
not lost. Baptiste would go 
to him ! 

But wait a bit! Would that 
not be treachery against Val- 
erie? <A very different matter 
fiom tribute levied on that 
skinflint, her father? And 
there was this to consider: 
Valerie was not yet of legal 
age. The uncle, as her guardian, 
would enjoy the use of her for- 
tune for some years, and in 
that time much might be done 
with it. Knowing this, he 
would give up nothing until 
the relationship was solidly 
established. Once it was proved 
by such facts as could be cited, 
Baptiste Perault would almost 
certainly take up his residence 
in a place less comfortable 
than the house in the rue de la 
Petite Fusterie. 

The mind of Baptiste wrestled 
with this problem through all 
that day without the least 
prospect of overcoming it. 
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Enfin, he was forced to the 
conclusion that not another 
person in the world, with the 
exception, certainly, of him- 
self, would give as much as a 
twisted sou for the unqualified 
possession or the instant anni- 
hilation of Valerie. He was 
further convinced that any 
movement in the matter could 
only imperil his own liberty. 
In an instgnt, after all those 
peaceful years, his world of 
dreams had crashed about his 
ears. 

I reveal to you now that, in 
reaching such a despairing con- 
clusion, my scampish relative 
was wholly mistaken. Natur- 
ally! It is impossible for girl 
or woman to possess such 
beauty as belonged to Valerie 
without attracting attention 
even in sleepy Avignon. By 
mere existence she acquires 
value in other eyes than such 
as belong only to fond parents. 
Of this fact Baptiste did not 
long remain in ignorance. 

Arriving at home on the very 
evening of the calamity, philo- 
Sophically prepared to be con- 
soled, Baptiste, in turn, found 
his house deserted. Only a 
written word awaited his return. 

“When thou hast read this, 
mon pére,”’ the girl had written, 
“thou wilt know that I am 
Married to Raoul, the baker’s 
son, who loves me and whom I 
love. I knew that thou wouldst 
not give thy permission, so I 
Shall tell the priest that I am 
an orphan, and that thou art 
not my father. For this thou 
wilt forgive a girl in love. So 
Many things thou hast said 
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about all bourgeois that I 
could not tell thee how much 
I love my Raoul. Thou wilt 
forgive me ? ” 

There was but little more of 
it. Desolation sat down with 
Baptiste Perault. His world 
was shattered, and now deep 
darkness gathered over the 
ruins of that blasted world. 
He did not weep, but the salt 
tears welled in his eyes and 
ran down his weathered cheeks, 
dropping into the soup that 
he prepared for his supper. 
That Valerie should have done 
such a thing to him! He 
poured the soup into his plate, 
and sat down to eat it at the 
clean-scoured table in the little 
kitchen. Never to see her 
dancing merrily about the house 
again! No! Life was a thing 
too evil to be supported! The 
soup choked him. Never to 
find her waiting when he came 
home at night! His rough 
hand pushed the plate away. 
His head bent forward. Deep 
sobs shook the table beneath 
his folded arms. For an hour 
or more, then, he remained in 
that position, unable to face 
existence that had suddenly 
become such a terrible trap 
for him. 

He was aroused by a con- 
tinued knocking at his door. 
Dame! No matter how badly 
it goes with us, we are forced 
to face the intrusions of exist- 
ence just the same. Baptiste, 
conscious that his face would 
be hidden in the shadows, 
opened the door. 

A little boy, standing there 
courageously but reluctantly, 
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hastily thrust forth a bit of 
paper, and fled without waiting 
for. the beggar’s thanks. On 
the paper one had written a 
single line as Baptiste saw 
when his trembling hand had 
set flame to a candle. 

“IT am safely married. Wilt 
thou not come and drink a 
glass of wine to the happiness 
of thy Valerie ? ” 

She had not, in fact, for- 
gotten him! What? Drink 
a glass to the child’s happi- 
ness! Ten thousand glasses 
if that would please her ! 

He threw his ragged cloak 
about his shoulders without 
waiting to secure his hat. The 
house of the baker, respectable 
M. Gillet, was just at the en- 
trance of the street. The win- 
dows were shuttered, but light 
flowed from each tiny opening. 
The sound of music and laughter 
revealed a feast in progress be- 
hind the door, which opened 
swiftly to the beggar’s knock. 
Rude welcoming hands dragged 
Baptiste Perault inside. He 
saw a table loaded marvellously, 
dozens of hands with glasses 
all upraised, and, at the head 
of the table, Valerie, blushing 
and smiling by the side of a 
broad - shouldered boy, who 
passed an arm around her 
waist protectingly. 

“ Bienvenu, mon pére!”’ she 
called merrily to him. “Tu 
m’as pardonée ? ” 

* A million times if thou hast 
need of it,” the beggar cried 
with no lack of sincerity. 

The rotund baker laid a 
pudgy hand on the beggar’s 
shoulder. 
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“A mean trick! You have 
my sympathy. Ah, these 


women! Well, the girl was 
certain that you would not 
agree. And there were no 
arrangements — after all, one 
would not expect a dowry.” 

“No?” said Baptiste Per- 
ault with simple dignity. 
“Who knows? It is some- 
thing more than possible that 
one does not forget to provide 
a dowry when one has all the 
care of a young girl.” 

The good M. Gillet was some- 
what startled by that simple 
announcement. Perhaps the 
women had been too hasty in 
this affair? He did not, how- 
ever, permit himself to display 
concern. 

“That makes nothing,” he 
disclaimed quickly. ‘“‘ As it is, 
we are well satisfied. They are 
love-birds those two. It were 
criminal to keep them apart. 
A good girl! Exquisite! Well, 
she has married into a good 
family, and I assure you we 
are proud of her.” 

“ And you may be,” declared 
Baptiste enigmatically. 

The baker put a brimming 
glass of wine into his hand. 

“To their great happiness ! ” 

Baptiste drank. His heart 
was full to overflowing. He 
drank again to the health ot 
the bride and to the prosperity 
of the groom. The good wine 
ran nimbly through his veins. 
He felt exalted. He was only 
a beggar, but he was a good 

fellow just the same. Even 
these bourgeois whom he de- 
spised for their canting re- 
spectability were good fellows 
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too when one came to know 
them. Zant mieux! If one 


must keep a shop one needed 
also to keep the good opinion 
of the neighbours. Certainly 
it was better to be a beggar, 
but there was room for all 
kinds in the world. His tongue 
slightly loosened ; he began to 
explain this new philosophy. 

“Naturally, when I first 
heard of it—well, to be tied 
to an oven, you understand— 
but if that pleases the girl, it 
is true that some one must 
bake the bread that others eat. 
Now as for me, I like some- 
thing more amusing—a little 
freedom—a breath of fresh air. 
It is the life to which one is 
accustomed that is best. If, 
for instance, I had been born 
a baker * 

The guests laughed. Bap- 
tiste began to think himself 
a devil of a figure in this tame 
company. Oh, he could teil 
them things to astonish them ! 
Some few strange tales he did 
tell without implicating him- 
self in any way. 

“That is a free life when 
one herds bulls on the Camar- 
gue. It was there, par exemple, 
that I met the famous bandit, 
Téte de Boeuf. Oh yes, we 
were very friendly a long time 
ago. You willremember.. .” 

The good bourgeois listened 
to him, open-mouthed. 

“Qwil est amusant! Quel 
type, ce bavard la!” they whis- 
pered to each other, greatly 
entertained. 

It was long after midnight 
when Baptiste departed, re- 
turning to his home. True, 
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indeed, that he had lost every- 
thing, but he had tumbled 
softly. Valerie had _ kissed 
him before all that respectable 
company. “Je taime, mon 
pere,”’ she had whispered in 
his ear. Life was yet worth 
living while there was good 
food in the world and good 
wine, and a share in the love 
of Valerie. 

In the morning he was back 
in his place on the steps of the 
cathedral. 

He thought of many things 
as he sat there warmed by the 
gracious sun. fF or the first 
time he was not quite sure that 
he had not been a great sinner. 
Except by his fault, Valerie 
should have been a great lady 
possessed of illimitable wealth. 
It was his fault also that she 
was indissolubly married to 
the baker’s son. 

Being human, Baptiste ex- 
cused himself. ‘At least I 
have loved her more than 
that money-bags, her father, 
could have done. With him 
she might have been miserable. 
Now she is happy. What more 
could she have purchased with 
all his wealth ? ” 

His mind moved naturally 
to another matter, and he 
thought about a certain loose 
tile behind the hearth in the 
rue de la Petite Fusterie. 

“That fat fool! Could I 
not produce a dowry for my 
child? For what have I been 
working these fifteen years ? ” 

An early worshipper, passing, 
dropped a silver franc into the 
beggar’s hand. Baptiste bit 
the coin unconsciously before 
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slipping it into a leathern 
pouch. 

“So much more for the little 
ones who arrive,’ he thought. 
“What could any father do, 
indeed, that I will not do for 
her? ’’ A sudden illumination 
came to him. ‘As for me, 
what matters the money of 
M. Noulet? I do not need it. 
I might have had that money 
long ago, and without risk, if 
only that had not also de- 
manded parting from Valerie.” 

A fellow beggar, disturbing 
his meditation, called to him— 

“Bon jour, Baptiste! You 
are with us again this morning ? 
When are you going to touch 
your money, then ? ” 

Habit, rather than the lips 
of Baptiste, answered— 

“Very soon now—almost 
any day—whenever I can be 
troubled to ask for it.” 

That other beggar laughed. 
Baptiste resumed his inter- 
rupted thinking. 

“* It is certain that one cannot 
have everything. But if I had 
accepted that money as was 
my right, I might have had a 
very different life of it. There 
should have been a farm and 
a vineyard not too far from 
Avignon, a good farm, with a 
little house on it, and perhaps 
a servant to cook the meals, 
who would be married to the 
man who would attend the vines 
for me. How fine my name 
would look all printed on the 
bottles of good wine! A good 
mark—‘ Vieux Perault, produit 
d’Avignon ’"—in time it might 
come to be known as well as 
the famous mark of the Chateau- 
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neuf du Pape. With that one 
would not bother about the 
life of the town, except, per- 
haps, on feast days, when it 
would be necessary to appear 
well with a velvet cloak, for 
instance, and a wide hat with 
silver braid.” 

Will you believe, messieurs, 
that Baptiste Perault thus sit- 
ting there lost in his dreams, 
as he had been for the last 
fifteen years, was soon utterly 
unconscious of any change 
whatever in his condition? The 
blow of fate had fallen—and it 
left him untouched. ‘ When 
he had wealth,” or ‘‘ If he had 
wealth,” represented to him no 
more than a hair of difference. 

The sun shone brightly. The 
stone steps of the cathedral 
were comfortably warm. The 
gilded Virgin on the tower 
looked down with charity on 
the dreamer sitting there mazed 
in his dream. 

One passed at a distance 
going to market with a basket 
on her arm. She waved gaily 
to the beggar sitting at his 
post. He returned the greet- 
ing, his eyes lovingly following 
her passage. 

“One did not know,” a com- 
rade jeered, “that our Bap- 
tiste was a courtier of dames.” 

“My daughter,’ Baptiste 
grunted, too proudly disdainful 
to say any more. 

He bowed his head. ‘“ There 
should have been also a little 
mule,” he thought. “There 
is something aristocratic about 
@ little mule, and that is curi- 
ous because a peasant’s donkey 
is a nobody who would not 
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mind belonging to any one. 
There is nothing about a donkey 
in the least distinguished. My 
little mule should have a har- 
ness with silver ornaments.”’ 

So, mes amis, René Guizet 
concluded, there we leave him 
dreaming, where he will dream 
undisturbed for many years to 
come. 

“But, then,” cried one who 
had listened patiently, “‘ what 
happens? That is not the end. 
You have not told us what be- 
comes of the beautiful Valerie, 
or how it is possible that you 
should know her story if the 
secret was kept by this criminal, 
Perault ? ” 

He is dead, the little jour- 
nalist explained, and so we will 
not call him names. He died 
but recently at the ripe age of 
ninety-two. Until the last week 
he visited at the cathedral 
when the weather was fine, 
where he continued to accept 
his dole of charity and dreams. 
At other times he was glad 
to find a warm place beside 
the baker’s ovens. Before he 
passed he had written down a 
brief confession. It was a 
family matter in which I would 
be consulted naturally.’ 

“So Valerie would receive 
the inheritance from her father 
after all, and take her rightful 
position in society ? ” 

René Guizet laughed merrily. 

The wealth, too, was a myth 
that existed only in the imagi- 
nation of Baptiste Perault. M. 
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Noulet was, in fact, ruined by 
his various troubles and the 
advent of the Republic. He 
had only enough to keep up 
appearances. It is doubtful if 
he left more than a few thou- 
sand francs when the debts 
were paid. 

There is, you perceive, no 
justice in this world. It was 
the beggar Perault who handed 
down an inheritance. Hidden 
beneath the hearth in the rue 
de la*Petite Fusterie there were 
more than eighty thousand 
frances in gold and silver, all 
of which came into the posses- 
sion of Madame Valerie Gillet. 

Society? How she would 
laugh at that! She is a re- 
spectable baker’s wife, beau- 
tiful yet, it is true, but some- 
what plump. She has fifty- 
five years. She has five chil- 
dren. She has known almost 
forty years of happiness with 
her husband, the son of the 
old Gillet. What folly to think 
of changing anything of con- 
ditions so eminently satisfac- 
tory! Three thousand francs 
were spent in making some 
needed improvements in the 
shop. As for the rest, being 
bourgeois of Provence, they 
will, without doubt, know what 
to do with it. 

It seems to me, René Guizet 
concluded, that there is a 
fine moral hidden in this 
curious tale, but I confess that 
I have had difficulty in find- 
ing it. 





















THIS is a thoroughly stale 
story, nearly thirty-five years 
old. Though constantly skirt- 
ing the verge of adventure, it 
will be found to contain no 
thrills whatever. Our Empire 
in India has been built up on 
feats and exploits of a more 
or less exciting nature, on 
chances distressful or happy, 
on victories bloody or blood- 
less; and this tale belongs to 
the second of these categories. 
In all these feats and exploits, 
however, there has invariably 
been a ‘‘ Man,” and in this 
respect the present tale forms 
no exception. To those who 
know the locality, and to all 
who are interested in the mak- 
ing of our North-West Frontier 
in India, it will contain, in its 
broad outlines, nothing that is 
new; but it may serve to 
supplement their general know- 
ledge of the facts with some 
picturesqueness of detail, prob- 
ably fresh to them, and to dot 
the ‘‘i’s ’ and cross the ‘‘t’s” of 
this particular page of history. 

The Man in this case was 
our first great Warden of the 
Marches in Baluchistan, Sir 
Robert Sandeman. That title 
always made a special appeal 
to his fancy, though, in fact, 
it was an inadequate one, for 
he was not merely the guardian, 
but the creator of the marches 
of Great Britain on that fron- 
tier. He first entered them 
an impetuous and, as some 


thought, a hot-headed subaltern 
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in 1875; he remained their 
Warden to the close of his life 
in 1892, and long before he 
died—indeed, from a few years 
after his first entry—he had 
won the undying respect and 
affection of thousands of the 
tribesmen, in whom he had 
awakened an appreciation of 
the benefits of peace, good 
order, and impartial justice. 
More than this, he had gained 
a host of loyal and admiring 
friends among the chiefs in 
extensive territories beyond the 
actual area which, through his 
activities, had been brought 
under direct British dominion. 
“* Hot-headed ’”’ was, in fact, 
the last adjective to apply to 
him. Cool, keen, alert, full 
of energy, fearless, not deterred 
but rather braced by danger, 
swift to punish but equally 
quick to forgive, he knew ex- 
actly the line of conduct which 
would most effectively appeal 
to the Baluch nature; and 
many of his apparently rash 
measures, smacking at times 
almost of bravado, were the 
result of a cool and calculating 
logic, based on his knowledge 
of the people among whom his 
lot was cast, and his familiarity 
with their ideas and customs. 
He possessed a genial and 
kindly nature, and was never 
so happy as when he could 
give full play to this side of 
his character; yet no man 
ever diagnosed more skilfully 
the psychological moment for 
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the display of a stern or of a 
smiling countenance. It was 
by these qualities that he 
reached the hearts of the Baluch 
tribesmen. His speeches to 
them were models of plain 
talk and good sense, delivered 
in fluent but frequently quite 
ungrammatical vernacular, with- 
out any pretence to style or 
precision of accent, but with 
a dramatic force which at once 
excited interest and attention, 
and sometimes apprehension. 
He was naturally a poor lin- 
guist ; and he had not the pen 
of a ready writer. He was well 
aware of these limitations ; and 
it was his custom to call up 
his secretaries, when there was 
any serious writing to be done, 
even if it was only a telegram, 
and after explaining to them 
very clearly the purport of the 
communication he wished to 
send, he would instruct them 
to go and put it into decent 
English. These disabilities 
never troubled him much, and, 
of course, they never affected 
in the least his astonishing 
influence with the tribesmen. 
He showed his wisdom in 
insisting on maintaining in the 
new British territory the cus- 
toms of the people, especially 
what is known as the ‘‘ jirga ”’ 
system—that is to say, the 
trial of cases by a court com- 
posed of the elders of the 
people themselves, under the 
presidency of one of his officers. 
One of the present writer’s 
first duties on joining his staff 
was to draft a letter to pro- 
test against the admission of 
pleaders to British Baluchistan ; 
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and in this matter, though it 
was very difficult to secure for 
the new province a measure of 
exceptional treatment, not ac- 
corded hitherto on other parts 
of the frontier, Sandeman event- 
ually got his way as usual, 
thereby giving to his protégés 
a legal system which they 
understood and appreciated, 
and incidentally saving their 
pockets an expenditure of lakhs 
of rupees. 

In 1889 Sir Robert Sande- 
man had not rounded off his 
kingdom. His methods of 
peaceful penetration had, up 
to that time, merely resulted 
in the addition of some 9000 
square miles to the limits of 
British India, not to mention 
the establishment of a vague 
but quite substantial influence 
in an area of some twelve times 
that size lying beyond those 
limits. He kept a vigilant eye 
on what is now known as Zhob, 
that large district lying to the 
north-east from his head- 
quarters at Quetta, which he 
regarded as a fair prey for his 
next ‘‘ bite.” He had made a 
little reconnaissance through 
this country in 1888, moving 
with a small escort as far as 
Mina Bazaar in Musakhel terri- 
tory, and thence to Apozai, 
collecting on his return march 
numerous petitions from local 
chiefs asking to be taken under 
British protection. This was 
not surprising, for Zhob lies 
much exposed to attack from 
Ghilzais and Waziris on the 
north, and from Sheranis on 
the east, and the leading men 
had realised not only the bene- 
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fits which their neighbours to 
the south were reaping from 
Sandeman’s strong arm, but, 
what perhaps weighed with 
them even more powerfully, the 
serious restrictions it imposed 
on their own raiding activities 
in that direction. There were 
tigers to the north of them, 
and their milch-cow to the 
south had betaken itself behind 
an impenetrable fence. They 
had accordingly, quite genuine- 
ly, come to the conclusion that 
they would do well to join the 
milch-cow, even if they could 
no longer milk her. 

Sandeman had not long to 
wait for the expected ‘‘ dénoue- 
ment.”’ -The Gomal Pass, lying 
at the far end of Zhob, and on 
the southern border of the 
Waziri country, was becoming 
a nightmare for the “‘ Kafilas ” } 
who used it; and seeing that 
it was by far the easiest and 
most direct route from India 
to Kandahar, the merchants 
trading with that centre in 
wool, piece-goods, hides, copper, 
&¢c., were practically prohibited 
from using any other. The 
Punjab Government had made 
an effort in 1888 to open the 
Pass and establish law and 
order, but the Waziris had 
foiled the attempt. That is the 
trouble with the Waziris ; their 
tribal allegiance is so feeble 
and their internal dissensions 
so widespread that the best- 
laid plans ‘‘ gang aft agley ” 
where they are concerned. 

Sandeman, besides the qual- 
ities already mentioned, pos- 
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sessed indomitable push and 
exceptional far-sightedness. He 
had long seen that the Zhob 
valley must be British. Its 
possession would not only 
straighten out our line of fron- 
tier defence from Peshawar to 
Peshin, and bring peace and 
progress to the warring tribes 
in that part of No Man’s Land, 
but it would also enable us to 
turn the Gomal Pass. He saw 
at once that, with Zhob in his 
grasp, he would hold the key 
of the back-door to the Pass, 
and that the Waziris in that 
sector, threatened rear and 
front, would quickly find their 
position untenable. The Pun- 
jab fiasco of 1888 was clearly 
his opportunity. He lost no 
time in mooting the project 
nor in getting under weigh. 
His plans were laid before the 
Viceroy early in the cold 
weather of 1889, accepted by 
a Committee of experts and 
by the Government of India 
as soon as Lord Lansdowne 
returned to Calcutta, and by 
the 19th December, six days 
after receipt of his instructions, 
Sir Robert was on the move. 
This celerity of action was 
typical of his methods of busi- 
ness. Once his mind was made 
up, he proceeded to action, in 
anticipation of consent, so that 
when the orders arrived, half 
a dozen telegrams only were 
needed to set the ball a-rolling. 
If his instructions were not 
entirely to his liking, he was 
prepared to move heaven and 
earth to get them changed or 
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modified to suit his views, but 
he carried on his preconceived 
programme just the same. AS 
a result of these methods, the 
present writer found himself 
under orders to proceed from 
Quetta to Calcutta, a journey 
at that time of full six days 
by train, in order to interview 
the Foreign Office. Arriving 
in the early morning, he was 
able, luckily or unluckily, ac- 
cording to the point of view, 
to complete his business, and 
to secure Sandeman’s objects, 
during the day. Permanent 
railway tracks being in those 
days by no means conducive 
to slumber, he would not him- 
self have been sorry for a 
night in a comfortable bed ; 
but as the return train left at 
night, he felt bound to jump 
into it, and arrived one after- 
noon, after twelve nights in 
the train, at Harnai station, 
begrimed and dust-laden, to 
follow in the wake of the ex- 
pedition, which by this time 
had concentrated at Loralai, 
some seventy miles distant. 
A horse and two catch ’em 
alive-ohs (such is the irreverent 
name for the men of the local 
mounted levies) were awaiting 
him, with a camel for his suit- 
case, and away went the little 
party without a moment’s loss 
of time. A rest-house appeared 
suddenly round a corner in 
the gloom of a deep gorge, just 
about nightfall, and even if 
the bed was as hard as a board, 
it was a bed, and a still one, 
and therefore welcome. Next 
day the traveller arrived at 
Loralai, only to find that the 
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expedition had started on its 
first march that morning. A 
fresh horse, however, was wait- 
ing; and by sunset he rode 
into camp, when Sandeman’s 
pleasure at the prompt and 
successful results of the mission 
was ample reward for the 
trouble involved. Once again 
Sandeman had got what he 
wanted, without any check or 
change in his programme. 

A few days’ march brought 
the expedition to Apozai, the 
spot which Sandeman had long 
ago selected as the future head- 
quarters of his new district. 
There was nothing to mark 
the place except an insignifi- 
cant village, but it lay in an 
open country, and was thus 
safe from sudden attack, and 
it enjoyed the advantage of a 
good water supply, with a 
gentle slope to the river some 
two miles distant. 

Sandeman on the march was 
a picturesque figure. Sur- 
rounded by a heterogeneous 
crowd of chiefs and headmen, 
all fine horsemen, spreading 
themselves out like a fan with 
Sandeman at the handle-point, 
he proceeded mostly at a walk, 
only very occasionally breaking 
into the ‘‘rah-dari’’ pace so 
beloved of the Baluch—the 
pace, half -trot, half - gallop, 
which brings him home after 
a long day with a fresher 
horse and less fatigue to him- 
self, and probably in quicker 
time than the man who has 
done the same journey with 
alternate gallops and walks. 
The horsemanlike qualities of 
the individuals of his escort 
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did not extend to their kit, 
for nothing could be less prac- 
tical than the baggy leg-gear 
and flowing robes flapping in 
the wind and the heavy clumsy 
bits patronised by the majority 
of the chiefs and headmen. 
The long slow marches seemed 
very dull to us younger and 
more eager spirits, and we 
occasionally broke away for a 
time to search for game on the 
low craggy hills on either side 
of the valley. But Sandeman, 
at the end of the march, had 
added a fresh stock of informa- 
tion about the local people, 
their friendships and _ their 
enmities, their customs, pre- 
dilections, and prejudices, to 
the already vast store of his 
knowledge on such subjects. 
At Apozai the expedition sat 
down and waited. The days 
passed pleasantly enough. 
There was always some new 
chieftain to be interviewed ; 
and it was amusing to keep 
the score and to put a cross on 
our list of possible applicants 
against the name of the latest 
recruit to the British Empire, 
and to guess, by computation 
of the strength of each appli- 
cant’s tribe, at the number of 
individuals thus added daily 
by anticipation to the tale of 
British subjects. Then there 
were the much more numerous 
chieftains who lived beyond 
the limits of Zhob proper, who 
came not to be enrolled under 
the British banner, but to be 
admitted within the sphere of 
Britain’s political friendship. 
These were more difficult to 
reach; but once induced to 
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appear, they quickly melted 
under the bluff kindliness of 
Sandeman and the honeyed 
words of his principal Indian 
henchmen, Hittu Ram and 
Ganpat Rai. Each day brought 
its fresh interests and its new 
quota, and one marvelled at 
the influence these _ sturdy 
Hindus were able to exert 
over the wild Mahomedans of 
the border. 

Then one would stroll over 
to the Medical Officer’s quar- 
ters, to discover the reason of 
the dense crowd gathered in 
that direction. Dr Leahy had 
found his way, it appeared, to 
the hearts of thousands of the 
men and women of the border 
through their sightless eyes. 
“ Cataract’ is a common in- 
fliction among these hill tribes, 
and it happened to be Dr 
Leahy’s speciality. When he 
had restored their sight to two 
or three of the blind amongst 
them, his fame spread through 
the neighbourhood like wild- 
fire. Long before we left 
Apozai he was besieged by 
crowds of applicants, and he 
was occupied all day and every 
day in operations, which, if 
they enhanced his great skill 
in this particular class of case 
as much as they contributed 
to the relief and joy of his 
patients, must have been in- 
valuable. Certainly the polit- 
ical effect of Dr Leahy’s hos- 
pital work, and especially of 
these eye cases, was very 
marked ; for those of the tribes- 
men, probably quite a small 
minority, who did not regard 
him as a magician pure and 
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simple, left our camp immensely 
impressed with the wonders of 
our medical science. 

The hillmen were also much 
attracted by the sports organ- 
ised by the 6th Bengal Cavalry 
and the mountain gunners, who 
formed the escort, and events 
were arranged with a view to 
induce them to compete. They 
were slow to enter into contests 
of strength or of fleetness of 
foot; they could have romped 
away from our representatives 
in any hill-climbing competi- 
tion, but the distance of our 
camp from the hills rendered 
that a rare form of amusement. 
But horse races they were 
always ready for. We did not 
waste time or trouble on any 
refinements of weight for age, 
or weighing in or weighing out. 
Each man mounted his beast, 
horse or cob or pony—lean 
wiry animals, mostly of the 
Baluch breed, with sensitive, 
pear-shaped ears, set close to- 
gether,—proceeded to the start- 
ing-point, and, on the lowering 
of the flag, galloped for all he 
was worth. On one occasion 
only was there a handicap, and 
that one is deeply imprinted 
on the writer’s recollection. It 
was an animal race, as opposed 
to a horse race—that is to say, 
every competitor was at liberty 
to select any mount he pleased, 
horse, camel, mule, or don- 
key, and he was then stationed 
at what the judges considered 
to be the appropriate starting- 
point for his particular fancy. 
The writer entered for this 
competition, and was unwise 
enough to select a camel. There 
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was nothing wrong with his 
mount. He was a very fleet 
camel, and was trotting out 
strongly and smoothly till the 
horse contingent came charg- 
ing up behind. This was too 
great a strain on his equa- 
nimity ; and not unnaturally, 
whether under the spur of fear 
or rivalry, I do not know, he 
began to gallop too. My advice 
to readers after this experience 
is to avoid riding galloping 
camels. However, we held on 
gallantly to the next bend in 
the course, when there arose 
a serious difference of opinion 
between camel and rider as to 
the line to be pursued; and 
the latter, in his efforts to 
enforce his views, found the 
right nose-string had come away 
loose in his hand, snapped close 
to the nose-bar. He then de- 
cided to retire from the con- 
test with such grace as he 
could muster, so pulled strongly 
on the remaining nose-string. 
But this only had the effect 
of causing the camel, still wildly 
excited, to career round in 
ever-narrowing circles, and this 
movement continued till he 
stopped from sheer fatigue. 
The rider seized the oppor- 
tunity to slip off and hobble 
stiffly home, gladly relinquish- 
ing the camel to the care of 
its agitated owner. 

Sometimes we would ride 
out and see how the new road 
was getting on which the Waz- 
iris were making towards the 
Gomal Pass, under the super- 
intendence of that excellent 
and most practical regiment, 
the 23rd (Mazhabi) Sikhs. 
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Then there was always the 
resource of a walk down to 
the river with a rod or over 
the hills with a gun. Neither 
fish nor game were plentiful, 
but one often brought back a 
few chikor or see-see, or a 
duck or two. And even with- 
out sport one could always 
enjoy the wonderful effects of 
the setting sun on those bleak 
Baluchistan hills, when the 
crests suddenly turn rose-red, 
and the sky behind remains 
opal and pearl and gold, and 
watch the quick change of 
colour, till twenty minutes later 
the hills were rosy purple and 
the sky a blaze of crimson. 
No one can call Zhob scenery 
beautiful in the mid-day hours ; 
but equally no one, with any 
sense of colour effect or any 
feeling for landscape, can fail 
to admire its almost daily 
triumphant metamorphosis be- 
fore the first shades of night 
begin to fall. 

But oh, the nights! It has 
been said that the days were 
pleasant, but that statement 
must be read with the strictest 
application to the days only. 
A canvas camp-bed is a poor 
protection against cold, even 
when one has heaped on it 
every article of clothing that 
one possesses. And it was a 
daily devastating experience to 
get out of bed in the early 
morning to find one’s water-jug 
a solid block of ice. A thick 
“‘poshteen ”+ and a hard gallop 
were needed before one could 
feel the reins or the stirrups. 


[April 


Meanwhile the Zhob chiefs 
had come in so rapidly that 
before the year was out Sir 
Robert found himself able to 
declare Zhob a British district, 
and to announce that the Goyv- 
ernment had appointed as its 
first Political Agent and Deputy 
Commissioner that excellent 
man and brilliant frontier offi- 
cer, Major Maclvor. 

So far things had moved 
rapidly enough, but the Gomal 
Pass was still the main objec- 
tive, and that did not seem 
quite so easy to come by. 
Sandeman was resolved to be 
content with nothing less than 
marching right through it into 
Dera Ismael Khan in the Pun- 
jab. With his usual good luck, 
he found in charge of that dis- 
trict at that particular moment 
his old friend and subordinate, 
Mr Bruce; and he quickly 
arranged with the authorities 
at Lahore that Mr Bruce should 
come and join our camp at 
Apozai, and give us the benefit 
of his knowledge of the tribes 
on the Punjab border. 

But after the New Year, in 
spite of this valuable aid, there 
was a long détente. The head- 
men of tribes beyond the Zhob 
border, whom Sandeman was 
reluctant to leave in a neutral 
or possibly hostile attitude on 
our flank, had not all come in, 
and the few who were recalci- 
trant were very obstinate. 
Some of the Sheranis were not 
showing a kindly disposition, 
and Mr Bruce had not as yet 
settled up with all the Waziri 
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clans, whose lands spread from 
the neighbourhood of Kajuri 
Kach, where the Gomal de- 
pouches north-westwards, to the 
country to the north-east of 
the Pass. There was one 
Sherani chieftain in particular 
whose support Sandeman was 
especially anxious to enlist. A 
month had now passed, and 
still he showed no sign of 
moving. At length Sandeman 
determined to send him a 
direct summons through a 
British officer, and I was de- 
lighted to find myself selected 
for this duty. Receiving the 
briefest instructions overnight, 
I started off at dawn, escorted 
by a jemadar and some twenty 
troopers of the 6th Bengal 
Cavalry. I had suggested the 
previous evening that some of 
the Baluch levies, whose know- 
ledge of the country might 
prove useful, should also accom- 
pany me, but Sir Robert seemed 
to regard this suggestion as 
pure fussiness, so I thought no 
more of the matter, and con- 
tented myself with securing 
the services of one local guide 
only. The objective was a 
fortress in the Bargha Sherani 
country, lying some twenty 
miles away among the lower 
hills on the south-western slopes 
of the Takht-i-Suleiman, the 
great mountain which domi- 
nates this region, so called ac- 
cording to the local legend 
because King Solomon rested 
for a time on its summit, to 
enable the bride he was carry- 
ing back from India to take a 
last look at the country she 
was leaving for ever. The 
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road, if it deserved the name, 
led through stony stream beds, 
over rocky plateaux, through 
occasional gorges, emerging at 
last by a steep ascent on a high 
shoulder of the hill, from which 
a good view could be had of 
the pine forests that clothe 
the summit. Once round this 
shoulder, we saw a great broad 
valley below, with the fort of 
our chieftain lying in a fairly 
open position on the farther 
side. Another hour’s ride 
brought us within a mile of 
it, and we naturally watched 
it with interest, wondering what 
kind of reception we should 
meet with. There was not one 
sign of life. Our Achilles seemed 
to be sulking in his tent. No 
look-out, no flag, no signal, no 
movement; not even a stray 
animal was to be seen. I sent 
forward two scouts to recon- 
noitre; they moved slowly 
forward to within a hundred 
yards of the fort, but still no 
one seemed to take the slightest 
notice of them. The country 
was quite open, so that not 
only could we watch their pro- 
ceedings, but our little group 
of horsemen was plainly visible 
from the fort. The scouts re- 
turned to report that the place 
seemed to be entirely deserted, 
and we decided on a closer in- 
spection en masse. When within 
two hundred yards distance, I 
sent forward a party under the 
jemadar to demand admittance, 
and to call on the chieftain to 
come out and parley with me. 
Their efforts were unavailing ; 
the gates were firmly closed ; 

no one answered. The fort 
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was a fair-sized building, with 
high mud walls, and no win- 
dows or apertures of any kind 
other than the door, except 
at a height of about fifteen 
feet, the whole surrounded by 
a wall with one very solid gate. 
I was determined to force an 
entrance somehow, so I directed 
the party to proceed, and, dis- 
mounting half of them, I en- 
deavoured, with the help of 
this half, to batter in the gate. 
Quite futile: it was far too 
solid, but the din must have 
awakened the solitary male 
inmate of the fort, for presently 
an aged retainer in a “ posh- 
teen’’ and a wisp of dirty 
cloth round his ringleted black 
locks, opened the gate from 
inside. He nearly fell flat when 
he saw us. He had probably 
never seen a British officer nor 
a smart Indian lancer before, 
and no doubt imagined that 
we were the messengers of 
Shaitan, expressly sent to 
punish his master’s sins by 
occupying his fort in his ab- 
sence. Explanations followed ; 
and we learned that our chief- 
tain and all his men had left 
early that same morning on an 
expedition, the object of which 
was beyond our aged retainer’s 
ken, though he believed it to 
be not warlike. Thus it was 
evident that our bird had 
flown, and our quest had appa- 
rently failed. There was noth- 
ing to be done; but I decided, 
before retracing my steps to 
camp, to spend an hour in 
studying the local geography 
and in inspecting the chief- 
tain’s estate. As we were 
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riding through his poorly-culti- 
vated fields, I suddenly saw a 
band of tribesmen, from the 
direction of the fort, bearing 
down upon us at full gallop. 
I at once suspected that the 
empty fort was a ruse; and 
the jemadar and I both carried 
our hands involuntarily to our 
revolvers, and got the small 
escort into some kind of order. 
Then I noticed that the jemadar 
had developed a beatic grin, 
but it took me some seconds 
to realise the cause of his un- 
seemly humour at such a critical 
moment. The “enemy” was 
waving and gesticulating at us 
in the most friendly way, and 
on nearer approach I recog- 
nised amongst them some of 
our own levies from the camp 
at Apozai. 

It appeared that about 10 
A.M. Sandeman, finding that 
the master of his levies had 
allowed me to start without 
any of his men accompanying, 
had displayed the severe side 
of his character, with the result 
that a strong contingent had 
been sent packing helter-skelter 
after me, though the levy 
master was in fact entirely free 
from blame, for Sandeman’s 
overnight instructions had 
seemed perfectly clear in the 
matter. He had, as a matter 
of fact, intended to give the 
necessary orders direct, but, 
under press of other affairs, 
had omitted to do so. The 
levies, full of remorse at the 
misunderstanding, had come at 
breakneck speed over the awiul 
road, with the result that four 
of their horses were lamed, 
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and two of them never re- 
covered. They arrived too late 
for the visit to the fort, and 
the only result was that the 
whole party, for the sake of 
the overdone horses, was forced 
to do the return journey at a 
snail’s pace, and eventually 
airived in camp late in the 
evening, to find Sir Robert 
in the highest spirits, all his 
anxiety long since assuaged. 
For the errant chieftain had 
come in during the day. Then 
we learned that the cause of 
his absence from the fort was 
his departure for the camp 
at Apozai, and his party and 
mine had missed each other 
on the way, no difficult or 
unlikely matter in the tumbled 
foothills of the Takht-i-Sulei- 
man. 

Shortly after this Sandeman 
felt that the state of his nego- 
tiations justified a move for- 
ward. And his camp, now 
grown to enormous dimensions, 
marched through the Zhob 
valley vid Moghulkot to Kajuri 
Kach. This brought it to the 
confines of the Waziri country 
and to the foot of the northern 
exit from the Gomal Pass. 
The morrow, 28th January, 
would be the day of trial. All 
were in high spirits the even- 
ing before, but there was a 
certain diminution of liveliness 
by next morning. The night 
had been much too eventful. 
In the early morning a tent 
near the horse-lines had caught 
fire, no one could imagine how. 
A great number of the horses 
had broken loose and had 
stampeded in alarm. The 
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sowars of the Bengal Cavalry 
had followed them out into 
the surrounding bush to re- 
capture them; and then rifles 
had begun to go off and bullets 
to fly, and casualties amongst 
our men were reported. Waziri 
treachery was naturally sus- 
pected; and, indeed, there 
could be little doubt that the 
non-commissioned officer who 
was shot dead had been laid 
low by a Waziri sharp-shooter, 
and that other sowars and 
sepoys who came back wounded 
had been the object of Waziri 
attack. When I met Sir Robert 
in the mess tent that morning, 
his equanimity, usually so im- 
perturbable, was a trifle shaken, 
and his face was grave. We 
all knew that the Galeri Kotal, 
the first height to be sur- 
mounted in traversing the 
Gomal, was full of turns and 
corners eminently suited for 
the purposes of ambush, and 
that, as our troops and camp- 
baggage must be strung out 
along a narrow hill path, a 
handful of determined men 
could easily hold up, at any 
rate for many hours, a couple 
of regiments ; moreover, oppo- 
sition and conflict were to be 
avoided, not only on account 
of the loss of life it might in- 
volve, but also for the bad 
effect it must entail on the 
whole operation. We had not 
enough troops to hold the hills 
throughout the Pass, in addi- 
tion to providing escort for our 
long baggage train, and, more- 
over, the resort to military 
tactics would have been en- 
tirely contrary to Sandeman’s 
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whole scheme of 
penetration.” At a_ brief 
“Council of War,” which 
proved to be a ‘Council of 
Peace,’”’ these latter considera- 
tions prevailed ; and Sir Robert, 
with his usual promptitude and 
sangfroid, quickly decided to 
make no departure from his 
ordinary practice, but to trust, 
in spite of all disturbing sus- 
picions, to the promises of 
goodwill and safe conduct which 
he had received from a great 
majority of the local Waziri 
chieftains. The event proved 
his wisdom. 

So “Mr Bux,” Sir Robert’s 
wonderful butler, almost as 
famous in Baluchistan as Sir 
Robert himself, was permitted 
to start as usual, on his fast 
camel, escorted by a few of the 
levies, for Nilai Kach, the 
place half-way through the 
Gomal selected for our next 
camp. “Mr Bux” deserves 
a word or two to himself. A 
burly, broad-shouldered, smil- 
ing Mahomedan, absolutely im- 
perturbable, ready for any ad- 
venture, he had accompanied 
Sir Robert on all his travels 
through the wildest part of the 
frontier. It was his special 
function and his particular pride 
to have ready, whatever the 
roughness of conditions and 
whatever the difficulties of 
supply, a steaming succulent 
breakfast the moment Sir 
Robert dismounted from his 
horse at the end of each morn- 
ing’s march; and it will be 
understood from the descrip- 
tion of our leisurely progress 
given above that we none of 
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us felt disposed to brook delay. 
We plunged into the megs 
tent as soon as our horses were 
safely bestowed, and “‘ Mr Bux” 
saw to it that our appetites 
were appeased on the moment. 
He must, I believe, have thrown 
out scouts to report our ap- 
proach. On these occasions, 
“Mr Bux” was in his very 
workmanlike kit, breeches and 
boots and khaki, very different 
from the costume he donned so 
proudly in Quetta or in civilised 
places elsewhere. There he was 
to be seen, clad in some old 
prehistoric uniform of “ politi- 
cal” cut, which he must some- 
how have acquired by pre- 
scriptive right, standing behind 
Sir Robert’s chair, with his 
keen eye and his seraphic smile, 
and a medal as large as a soup- 
plate reposing on his ample 
breast. 

‘‘Mr Bux,” then, proceeded 
as usual on the morning of 
28th January through the Galeri 
Kotal to Nilai Kach, starting, 
however, some hours later than 
usual, well after dawn in fact, 
owing to the disturbing events 
of the night. For the same 
reason our march was delayed 
till eleven o’clock. The local 
chieftains collected in force be- 
hind Sir Robert, who kept 4 
close eye on the Waziris amongst 
them. This was not difficult, 
for amongst the crowd there 
were many on whom he could 
place implicit reliance, and to 
whom, no doubt, he had whis- 
pered a word in season. He 
moved forward with his little 
staff of British officers to the 
summit of the Galeri Kotal, 
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and there halted and watched 
the whole baggage train pass. 
I was not with him at this 
time, for it had been decided 
the day before that Mr Donald,} 
who had already begun his 
life-work among the Waziris, 
and myself should explore an- 
other route through the hills 
to Nilai Kach, and although 
we were anxious after the 
events of the night to accom- 
pany Sir Robert through the 
Pass, he absolutely forbade 
change of the prearranged pro- 
gramme in any single particu- 
lar. There never was a man 
so “ tenax propositi,” especially 
if he thought, as in this case, 
since our plan had been openly 
discussed, that change might 
be interpreted as a sign of 
weakness or anxiety. We two 
accordingly set out on our sepa- 
rate journey, and presently 
noticed that the hilltops be- 
tween us and the Gomal were 
lined with Waziri tribesmen. 
We interpreted this as a favour- 
able sign, feeling confident that 
they were scouts posted there 
by our friendly Waziri chief- 
tains. This confidence, though 
probably justified, received a 
momentary shock when we 
heard shots ring out from their 
direction ; but on getting our 
glasses focussed on them, we 
discovered that they were firing 
their “‘jezails” in the air. 
Whether this was intended to 
be a form of unspoken protest 
against the lifting of the 
“purda’”’ of the Gomal, or 
whether it was to celebrate 
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this event, we were never able 
to discover. The Waziris, in 
common with all the inhabitants 
of No Man’s Land, are, as a 
rule, most reluctant to waste 
their precious powder, and Sir 
Robert, I remember, was dis- 
posed to favour the former 
theory. While Donald and I 
were still engaged in watching 
these proceedings from our 
saddles, two of the finest 
*oorial ’* I have ever seen 
came dashing down the hill 
from our right, crossed the 
track only about thirty yards 
in front of us, and, long before 
we could dismount and get our 
rifles, vanished over a low hill- 
brow to our left. It was very 
tempting, but we decided that 
our duties for the day could 
hardly be held to include what 
might prove to be a long chase 
in the interests of sport, so we 
regretfully let them depart in 
peace. Arriving at Nilai Kach 
in the afternoon, we found only 
““Mr Bux” in camp. He was 
more radiant than ever, evi- 
dently regarding himself as the 
hero of the hour, for had he 
not defended the entire camp 
from an organised Waziri at- 
tack? It appeared that a few 
disgruntled Waziris had thought 
the arrival of “ Mr Bux” and 
his small party, with an escort 
of no great account, too good 
an opportunity to be missed 
for satisfying three distinct 
ambitions at one stroke—the 
desire for loot, the demonstra- 
tion of their chagrin at the 
invasion of their ‘‘ purda,” and 





1 Now Sir John Donald, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 
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a display of their prowess. 
Accordingly, just as “ Mr Bux ” 
had unloaded the camels and 
was setting out his kitchen 
according to his daily routine, 
they had opened fire upon his 
camp. ‘“‘ Mr Bux”’ was natur- 
ally more than equal to the 
occasion. Collecting his sowars 
and levies, and even his scullery 
boys, and seizing a rifle, he 
proceeded gaily to the fray ; 
and the Waziris, surprised at 
the energetic response and the 
apparent strength of the resist- 
ance, fearing also the arrival 
of reinforcements at any mo- 
ment from Kajuri Kach, had 
very soon decided that discre- 
tion was the better part of 
valour, and that withdrawal 
was their cue. “Mr Bux” 
assured us with pride that the 
marksmanship of his men was 
so brilliant that the enemy had 
been obliged to carry away 
several of their number; but 
that is, of course, as it may 
be. “Mr Bux” was no ro- 
mancer, but there are moments 
when we are all prone to ex- 
aggerate, and the largest fish, 
as every one knows, are those 
which are never landed. 

Sir Robert, after a long day 
in the saddle, arrived in the 
late afternoon, with all his 
posse of 600 tribesmen. He 
was in the best spirits, for the 
passage of the Galeri had been 
accomplished without any inci- 
dent or misadventure; and 
the position at Nilai Kach was 


much more open and more 
easily protected than that at 
Kajuri Kach. The night passed 
without excursions or alarms. 
It was as though the Waziris 
had resigned themselves to the 
admission that in Sandeman 
they had found their master. 
The next day a simple march, 
mainly downhill, through a 
country progressively less hos- 
tile, brought the expedition to 
Tonk, the Punjab outpost at 
the southern entrance to the 
Gomal. The subsequent “ dur- 
bar ”’ at Dera Ismael Khan, at 
which, amidst the booming of 
guns, the Gomal Pass was offi- 
cially declared open, and “‘ Khil- 
lats’’ and dresses of honour 
were awarded to all those who 
had given conspicuous service 
during the tour, even the Waz- 
iris obtaining a remission of 
fines imposed on them for past 
misconduct, belongs to history 
which it is needless to repeat. 
Sir Robert, after enjoying for a 
few days with all his party the 
hospitality of Mr and Mrs 
Bruce, returned to Quetta by 
train, with the thanks of the 
Government of India, plus the 
district of Zhob, in his pocket. 
He had accomplished a great 
work and suffered many hours 
of anxiety in the six weeks 
of the tour, and it was not 
unfitting that Apozai, the scene 
of so much of his preparatory 
labours, was renamed in his 
honour “ Fort Sandeman.” 
Mark B. 
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DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


I. ALEXANDER SELKIRK’S ‘‘ DESERT ISLAND.” 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK owes 
his immortality to Daniel Defoe, 
yet there is no good reason to 
suppose that Daniel Defoe had 
ever heard of him. In this 
simple statement I challenge 
not so much tradition as a 
literary habit of referring to 
Selkirk as the prototype of 
Robinson Crusoe. No one pre- 
tends that there is any re- 
semblance—beyond the one fact 
of solitary residence—between 
the story of Selkirk on Juan 
Fernandez, as told by himself 
and Captain Woodes Roger, 
and the story of Crusoe as 
told by his creator Defoe. But 
the literary habit—who started 
it I do not know—of relating 
Robinson Crusoe in direct kin- 
ship to Alexander Selkirk, of 
treating Selkirk as the “ origi- 
nal’ of Crusoe, has gained so 
much of weight and strength 
by repetition that it is uni- 
versally accepted. I admit 
that I accepted it myself until 
I came to examine the history 
of Juan Fernandez as the un- 
official base in the South Pacific 
of British privateers and West 
Indian buccaneers. It then 
came home to me that Juan 
Fernandez, so far from being 
a “ Desert Island,” was almost 
a8 well known to English mar- 
ners as the Isle of Wight, and 
that Selkirk, marooned there 


at his own desire, had every 
reasonable prospect of not put- 
ting in more than a few months 
of solitary confinement. As it 
happened, luck was against 
him, and Woodes Rogers did 
not pick him up for four and 
a quarter years; that was 
Selkirk’s misfortune, upon which 
he had not calculated. But 
in the meanwhile, apart from 
solitude, he lived in no small 
comfort on a little island, well- 
wooded and well-watered, full 
of varied food, and enjoying 
one of the most perfect climates 
in the world. 

Selkirk, who was plucked 
out of Juan Fernandez in 1709 
—when Woodes Rogers’ little 
Squadron called there for wood 
and water and a run ashore, as 
every British squadron always 
did call there while on its 
way up or down the west 
coast of South America—re- 
sumed his own profession of 
sailing-master, and came home 
to England with Rogers in 
1711. An account of his resi- 
dence on Juan Fernandez was 
given by Woodes Rogers in 
the story of his voyage, pub- 
lished in London in 1712. It 
is a very good story of a 
privateering cruise round the 
world, and one which reveals 
Woodes Rogers as a model ship 
captain in a rude foul age. 
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Some account of Selkirk was 
also given by Captain Edward 
Cook (one of Rogers’ officers) 
in his story of the voyage, also 
published in 1712. A year 
later Dick Steele, who had the 
eye of a true journalist, got 
into contact with a rather dis- 
gruntled Selkirk, and made his 
four years and four months in 
Juan Fernandez the topic of a 
number of ‘The Englishman.’ 
That was in 1713. Six years 
later Daniel Defoe published 
the first volume of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ It may be—one can- 
not prove a negative—that 
Defoe in 1712 or 1713, immersed 
though he was in political 
controversy and getting him- 
self committed to prison for 
libel, heard or read something 
of Selkirk, and made a note of 
his adventures for future use 
—as busy writers often do, 
and then forget all about their 
notes. For when Defoe, wearied 
of running aggressive periodi- 
cals like ‘The Review’ and 
its successor ‘The Mercator,’ 
settled down to compose the 
finest and most convincing 
Desert Island story in any 
language, he made no use at 
all of Selkirk’s experiences. 
Robinson Crusoe was wrecked 
on an uninhabited and unknown 
island, as every hero of a Desert 
Island story ought to be. Sel- 
kirk was left ashore on Juan 
Fernandez at his own wish, 
because he could no longer 
endure existence as sailing- 
master to Captain Stradling 
of the Cinque Ports galley, one 
of the vessels in Dampier’s 
squadron. Crusoe’s Island was 
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off the coast of Brazil, and 
really deserted of man. Sel- 
kirk’s Island was some three 
hundred miles off the coast of 
Chile, and so far was it from 
being deserted that it was 
the recognised privateers’ base, 
and was openly employed in 
that respect, greatly to the 
annoyance of the Spaniards 
on the mainland. Crusoe had 
nothing when he was cast up 
by the sea, though later he 
equipped himself most hand- 
somely out of the wreck of his 
ship. Selkirk had what he 
was granted by Stradling: 
clothes and bedding, a fire- 
lock, some powder and bullets, 
tobacco, a hatchet, knife and 
kettle, a Bible, his mathe- 
matical instruments as a navi- 
gator, and a few books. But 
Selkirk, who had less in the 


way of equipment than Crusoe 
acquired, needed much less. 
He had not, as Crusoe had, to 
face a possible lifetime of soli- 


tude. Ships frequently called 
at Juan Fernandez, and Selkirk 
could always give himself up 
to a Spanish ship if he got 
tired of waiting for an English 
one. But he preferred solitude 
to a Spanish prison, and always 
bolted to the mountain fast- 
nesses of his island when Span- 
iards hove in sight. On the 
other hand, Robinson Crusoe, 
really flung upon a genuinely- 
deserted island, waited twenty- 
five years before his solitude 
was broken by the arrival of 
Man Friday. Twenty - five 
years! And all the while he 
was living by himself, doing 
everything for himself, and 
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notching off the slowly-passing 
years on a pole. Daniel Defoe, 
who conceived Crusoe, and who 
has given us so convincing a 
wealth of detail about Crusoe’s 
life on his island that we accept 
it as the real thing, told once 
for always, owed nothing to 
Selkirk, and acknowledges no 
debt to Selkirk. Seven years 
elapsed between the publica- 
tion of Woodes Rogers’ brief 
account of how he had found 
Selkirk and the publication of 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ Defoe did 
not need Selkirk’s story even 
for the small hint of a sailor 
man marooned in solitude on a 
desert island. Many sailors 
in the time of Defoe were 
marooned, by or without their 
permission, upon deserted 
islands. And Juan Fernandez, 
that unofficial base of pri- 
vateers, was quite popular as 
a comfortable little South Sea 
Paradise upon which to be 
temporarily marooned. Selkirk 
was by no means its first 
inhabitant. 

The geographical position of 
Juan Fernandez off the coast 
of Chile made it of as great 
strategical importance to Brit- 
ish privateers in the later seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when upon their lawful or un- 
lawful occasions in the South 
Pacific, as was Bermuda in 
the North Atlantic. Every 
cruising voyage round the Horn 
and up the west coast included 
one or more visits to Juan 
Fernandez. Every buccaneer- 
Ing raid from the West Indies, 
across the Isthmus of Panama 
and thence down the west 
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coast, took cognisance of Juan 
Fernandez as a halting-place 
for rest and refreshment. The 
Spaniards, unable or unwilling 
to spend men and money upon 
fortifying and garrisoning the 
island against the hated in- 
truders, who used it as their 
own, tried by means not always 
effectual to diminish its useful- 
ness. The few goats put on 
shore by the original discoverer 
of the island, and its first resi- 
dent, had multiplied so enor- 
mously that privateers de- 
pended upon them for a supply 
of fresh meat, just as they de- 
pended upon the natural re- 
sources of the island for wood 
and water. In an attempt to 
reduce the numbers of the goats, 
the Spaniards tried the effect 
of introducing cats, and later, 
dogs. The cats had no influ- 
ence on the supply of goats, 
though they did something to 
keep down the plague of rats 
which, escaping from ships, 
overran the island. Dogs were 
more effectual as goat chasers 
in the valleys of an island which 
is the unsubmerged top of a 
range of mountains, yet even 
dogs could do little against 
goats among the rocky pin- 
nacles of the hills. So the 
balance of Nature tended to 
become restored. The goats, 
diminished in numbers, re- 
mained lords of the heights ; 
the cats kept down the rats 
until they were themselves 
fallen upon by the dogs, and 
the dogs had for prey all the 
other livestock on the island 
which they could come at. 
Ultimately, though several 
U 
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years after the residence of 
Selkirk, the supplies of avail- 
able goat flesh became so hard 
to come by that they were 
hardly worth the attention of 
privateers, and Juan Fernandez 
reverted to its former sphere of 
usefulness as a safe base where 
there was abundance of wood 
and water and space whereon 
sea-worn mariners might stretch 
their cramped legs. So to call 
it a Desert Island, and to look 
upon Alexander Selkirk’s so- 
journ upon it as something so 
striking and unusual as to 
impress itself upon Defoe’s 
memory for seven years, is to 
misapprehend entirely the part 
played by Juan Fernandez in 
our maritime history. 

I propose to take this little 
romantic island, some fifteen 
miles long and six miles broad, 
with its good harbour of Cum- 
berland Bay and its almost 
ideal climate, and write some- 
thing of the part which it has 
played in our sea history. In- 
cidentally Selkirk, upon whom 
immortality has been thrust, 
will be put in his proper place 
—as an incident. The active 
history of Juan Fernandez 
covers about one hundred years, 
and then, after a long obscurity 
of about a hundred and fifty 
years, the island flashes into 
importance again. For it was 
in Cumberland Bay that the 
German cruiser Dresden sought 
her last place of refuge from 
the British pursuers, and it is 
in Cumberland Bay that she 
lies now, sunk on 14th March 
1915 by her own officers rather 
than submit to destruction by 
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the British cruiser Glasgow. 
There is nothing in history so 
permanent as geography. They 
are indeed inseparable parts of 
one indivisible whole. 

Juan Fernandez was dis- 
covered in 1572 by a Spanish 
pilot of that name, who is 
said to have established him- 
self and others upon it and 
sought to obtain a patent of 
possession. In this he was not 
successful, and presently re- 
turned to the mainland, leaving 
behind him the ancestors of 
those goats which afterwards 
became so useful to the Span- 
iards’ enemies. A few Indians 
established a fishery about the 
year 1594, though not for long, 
and we do not get any evidence 
of residency on the island until 
thirty years later, when Jacques 
de Hermite put ashore three 
soldiers and three gunners, who, 
wearied of the sea, asked and 
obtained permission to remain. 
We have no record of what 
happened to them in _ that 
Capri of the South Pacific. 

The English period opened 
in 1680. It was in that year 
that the famous Buccaneers of 
the West Indies made their 
first excursion southwards from 
Panama. The story of these 
non-Spanish, and notably Eng- 
lish, adventurers in the West 
Indies covers several genera- 
tions, and has been told soberly 
and extravagantly by maby 
writers. They began as cattle- 
hunters in Hispaniola (Hayti or 
Dominica), and supplied hides 
and dried beef (boucan) to the 
ships. From the French Bou- 
canier to the English Buccaneer 
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is but a step in pronunciation. 
Then the cattlemen, taking 
themselves to the sea, became 
Flibustiers (English Freebooters, 
French Flibustiers, and English 
again by corruption Filibusters). 
As time went on the Buccaneers 
or Flibustiers drew together in 
a confederation of Brethren of 
the Coast, established semi- 
independent states, and made 
war on their own account. 
Their story is full of details 
sordid and foul, but one can 
understand how compelling for 
adventurous spirits was that 
Confederation of the Coast. 
There was fighting in plenty 
and plunder to season the 
fighting, and opportunities 
sometimes for notoriety which 
approached the dignity of fame. 
Buccaneering in these days, 
could it be revived, would be 
far more attractive than rum- 
running. It was in 1670 that 
the Buccaneers, seeking fresh 
fields of war and conquest, 
made their way across the 
Isthmus of Darien and burst 
upon Panama. From the plun- 
dering of Panama to raiding 
down the west coast of South 
America was but a step, and 
a natural step, especially as 
British ships, sailing from Eng- 
land, had set the fashion of 
raiding northwards. One 
among the raiders from the 
north who achieved fame was 
William Dampier, a man more 
successful as a subordinate than 
a8 a commander. Though the 
Buccaneers had reached Pan- 
ama ten years before, and 
realised that they had opened 
& gate into the South Seas, it 
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was not until 1680 that they 
fitted out a squadron of cap- 
tured Spanish vessels and set 
forth upon the enterprise of 
their dreams. What a game 
it must have been in those 
days when the seas were young 
to launch forth upon the un- 
known ways, and to plunder 
Spaniards with their own ships ! 
Richard Sawkins, a valiant 
and able man, was chosen as 
Chief Commander, but unhap- 
pily was soon afterwards killed. 
Sawkins, intelligent and hu- 
mane, would have made buc- 
caneering comparatively re- 
spectable, and would have 
raised it from the depths to 
which it had been dragged by 
the ruffian Henry Morgan. 
After committing every crime 
and meanly defrauding his own 
followers, Morgan was knighted 
and made Deputy Governor of 
Jamaica; Sawkins fell gal- 
lantly in battle. So are hon- 
ours divided. To Sawkins suc- 
ceeded by election Bartholo- 
mew Sharp, a man boastful 
and rapacious, who, after carry- 
ing through the South Sea 
raid, was tried for piracy in 
London, and acquitted from 
lack of evidence against him. 
The Sharp Expedition ar- 
rived at Juan Fernandez on 
Christmas Day, 1680, where, 
amid the peaceful surroundings 
of that enchanted island, Sharp 
was deposed from his com- 
mand, and one Watling, an 
old privateer, elected in his 
stead. Sharp was subsequently 
reinstated, though Dampier 
says that neither in courage 
nor in conduct did he give 
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satisfaction to his men. One 
trouble, inseparable from buc- 
caheering and most privateer- 
ing adventures, arose out of 
the incurable habit of the men 
to gamble with their gains, 
both actual and prospective. 
Sharp and the party siding 
with him had won at dice all 
the money of the others, and 
experienced the usual lack of 
sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the Have and the Have 
Nots. 

From this visit of the Buc- 
caneers to Juan Fernandez re- 
sulted the first “‘ Monarch of 
all he surveyed ” in the story 
of the island. The appearance 
of Spanish ships caused the 
Buccaneers hastily to depart, 
leaving behind them one Wil- 
liam, a Muskito Indian, who 
had been busy hunting goats. 
I say the first, because the tale 
told by Spanish pilots of a 
previous “‘ Crusoe ’—a properly 
wrecked Crusoe, too—who lived 
by himself on the island for 
five years, is not supported by 
any evidence which can be 
checked. So we must take 
William as the first solitary 
resident, though the third in 
order of inhabitants, the earlier 
ones being Juan Fernandez 
himself and his friends, and 
the six soldiers and gunners 
landed by Jacques de Hermite. 

William stayed by himself, 
not unhappily, for rather more 
than three years, until he was 
taken off by the second Buc- 
caneer Expedition of 1684, which 
reached Juan Fernandez on 
22nd March. The commanding 
officer was now John Cook, and 
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there was with him the in- 
evitable William Dampier. The 
association of Dampier with 
the island is extraordinarily 
persistent, and he crops up 
again and again in its story. 
He was there, as I have told, 
with the first Buccaneer Ex- 
pedition of 1680, when William 
the Indian was left behind. He 
was there again with the Second 
Expedition, when William was 
picked up. He was commander 
of the squadron to which be- 
longed the Cinque Ports galley 
from which Alexander Selkirk 
was decanted upon Juan Fer- 
nandez; and he was there, for 
the fourth and last time, as a 
subordinate officer to Woodes 
Rogers, when Selkirk was taken 
off. 

William ‘‘ Crusoe,” who was 
able to tell his story to a 
brother Indian named Robin, 
suffered few hardships during 
his voluntary solitude. He 
was, it is true, left behind 
compulsorily, but he had many 
opportunities had he chosen to 
take them of giving himself up 
to Spanish visitants. But when- 
ever Spanish ships stopped, 
William vanished into a re- 
treat of his among the hills, 
and defied all attempts of the 
Spaniards to find him. ‘They 
knew that he was there. Wil- 
liam was an ingenious person, 
and a more worthy protagonist 
of Robinson Crusoe than ever 
Selkirk proved himself to be. 
He started in business as 4 
solitary with a musket, a knife, 
a small horn of powder, and a 
few shot. When his ammutl- 
tion was expended “he con- 
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trived by notching his knife 
to saw the barrel of his gun into 
small pieces, wherewith he made 
harpoons, lances, hooks, and a 
long knife, heating the pieces 
first in the fire, and then ham- 
mering them out as he pleased 
with stones.”” He made fishing- 
lines of the skins of seals cut 
into thongs. Half a mile from 
the sea-shore he built himself a 
hut, which he lined with goat- 
skins, and for a bed he had a 
couch of sticks raised about 
two feet from the ground, and 
spread with goat-skins. In 
fact, so resourceful a Crusoe 
had William become that he 
was able, when he sighted the 
ships. of the Buccaneers, to 
prepare for them a feast com- 
posed of three goats dressed 
with vegetables. Yet no one 
has put forward this excellent 
William, the Muskito Indian, 
as the original begetter of 
Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
He has every bit as sound a 
claim as Alexander Selkirk, and 
was a@ much smarter Desert 
Island specialist than the dour 
and rather dull-witted Scot 
upon whom fame has been 
undeservedly thrust. 

The third Buccaneer Ex- 
pedition of 1686 into the South 
Seas was an imposing affair 
when we remember how irregu- 
lar and piratical the whole 
business was. Their fleet con- 
sisted of ten sail, manned by 
960 adventurers, almost all 
Europeans, and commanded by 
Edward Davis. The Buccan- 
eers had by their success gained 
the tribute of French recog- 
nition as allies in the war with 
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Spain, and Davis carried a 
French commission, which must 
have amused him greatly. This 
fleet under Davis, who called 
himself Admiral, nearly fought 
a set action with a Spanish 
fleet, and would have fought 
had not the Spaniards refused 
battle. Thenceforward the 
South Seas were open to the 
raiders, and they did so well 
that by the time Davis arrived 
at the recognised base of Juan 
Fernandez the share of each 
man in the plunder had reached 
on paper the sum of 5000 
pieces of eight (dollars). But 
the usual losses at play had 
enriched some of the adven- 
turers, while others were left 
penniless. The fortunate ones 
made their way home with 
Knight to the West Indies, 
while those whose pockets had 
been emptied by dice set about 
the refilling of them with more 
raids on the Spanish settle- 
ments. Davis himself was with 
those who remained, sixty Eng- 
lishmen and twenty French- 
men, to challenge Fortune once 
again. For a year or more 
they maintained themselves on 
and off the coast, and towards 
the end of 1687 were back once 
more at Juan Fernandez. In 
that island, beloved of sea- 
buffeted mariners, five of 
Davis’s men elected to remain. 
They had gamed away all 
their share of the common 
plunder, and “‘ were unwilling 
to return out of these seas as 
poor as they came in.” So, 
each of them with a negro 
attendant, and equipped with 
a canoe, arms, ammunition, 
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tools, and a stock of maize, 
they set up their little com- 
munity. 

Nothing was heard of the 
new settlement on Juan Fer- 
nandez for three years, until 
the English ship Welfare, Cap- 
tain John Strong, arrived, and 
found four of the buccaneers 
living there comfortably enough. 
The fifth had given himself up 
to the Spaniards, who had 
landed and tried to discover 
the whereabouts of the re- 
mainder. The four embarked 
with Strong, taking with them 
their four black servants. It 
is possible that Defoe, when 
reading up the South Seas in 
search of local colour for ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’ took from these 
buccaneers and their servants 
a hint which blossomed into 
Man Friday. These buccan- 
eers, turning to farming as all 
sailors love to do, had cap- 
tured and bred a tame stock 
of 300 goats, and had made 
for themselves underground re- 
treats, to which they could 
resort with their belongings 
whenever intrusive Spaniards 
counter-raided theirisland. By 
this time, 1690, the Buccaneers 
had entirely withdrawn from 
the South Seas, and were near- 
ing the end of their romantic 
confederation. The regular 
Governments of Europe were 
growing tired of their depre- 
dations, and presently took 
steps to bring them from law- 
less independence to official 
subjection. 

It is not until 1704 that we 
come to William Dampier’s 
voyage with its quarrels and 








disasters, from which the canny 
Scot, Alexander Selkirk, sought 
retreat by getting himself 
marooned on Juan Fernandez. 
The island was by this time as 
well known to English sailors 
as Bermuda or the Bahamas, 
and Selkirk knew perfectly well 
upon what he was adventuring. 
An ample food supply and a 
lovely climate were assured to 
him, and if he could avoid 
capture by the Spaniards, he 
would suffer from nothing worse 
than his own company. After 
months of William Dampier 
and of Stradling of the Cinque 
Ports galley (in which Selkirk 
was sailing-master), his own 
company seemed a pleasing 
change. He can never have 
expected to acquire centuries 
of fame by a residence which 
to him, and to other sailors 
of his generation, was no more 
than a frequently-recurring in- 
cident in the history of Juan 
Fernandez. 

So Selkirk was put ashore, 
though at the last moment he 
repented of his desire for soli- 
tude, and asked to be per- 
mitted to change his mind. 
But Stradling seems to have 
been as sick of Selkirk a8 
Selkirk was of Stradling, and 
refused to have him _ back. 
Very shortly afterwards the 
Cinque Ports galley, leaking 
like a basket, had to be run 
ashore and abandoned, so that 
while Selkirk was living 
luxury on Juan Fernandez, 
his late captain, with a few 
surviving messmates, toiled for 
four years as prisoners of the 
Spaniards at Lima. Selkirk, 
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choosing more wisely than he 
knew, had got the better of 
the exchange, as have so many 
of his countrymen before and 
since. 

As a resourceful Crusoe, Sel- 
kirk compares unfavourably 
with his predecessor William, 
the Muskito Indian. For sev- 
eral months he lived upon 
seals and shellfish, wretched 
fare in an island of plenty, and 
suffered severely from the lack 
of bread and salt. William, had 
he hankered after salt, would 
have evaporated what he 
needed from the sea water. 
After some months of self- 
imposed misery, Selkirk grew 
into a more worthy exponent 
of the Desert Island business. 
He was a young man of twenty- 
eight, strong and active, who, 
in order to save ammunition, 
developed his natural speed of 
foot until he could chase and 
capture goats in their own 
chosen fastnesses. | Woodes 
Rogers describes how he saw 
Selkirk do it four years later, 
outstripping dogs and other 
men with a more than goat- 
like agility. Once this rapid 
movement of his took him 
Over a precipice, where he 
would have left his broken 
bones had his fall not been 
softened by the body of a 
goat seized on the hidden edge 
of the abyss. He surrounded 
himself with tamed cats to 
keep down the plague of rats, 
and collected together a colony 
of goats, nicking their ears in 
cautious Scottish fashion as 
evidence of his proprietorship. 
Some of these marked goats 
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were found more than thirty 
years later by Anson. Though 
not fit to hold a candle to 
Defoe’s Crusoe, Alexander Sel- 
kirk learned a lot in solitude, 
and towards the end “did no 
so badly.”’ When taken off by 
Woodes Rogers in 1709 he 
might have sat for the classical 
portrait of the real Robinson 
Crusoe, clad as he was in 
goat-skins, with the long hair 
of his head and beard flowing 
over chest and shoulders. Twice 
during his term of residence he 
ran away and hid himself when 
Spaniards landed, and on one 
of these occasions he was per- 
ceived and nearly captured. 
For ten years after the de- 
parture of Selkirk we hear 
little of his Desert Island, and 
then it comes into the historical 
picture once more with the 
wreck of Shelvocke’s Speedwell 
in March 1720. It was on 
Juan Fernandez that Shelvocke 
built a pinnace out of the 
timbers and iron of the Speed- 
well, and tells us in his narra- 
tive, published in 1727, just 
how he did it. He was not a 
popular man with his sub- 
ordinates, Shelvocke, and his 
narrative inspired one of them 
—William Betagh, his captain 
of Marines, and formerly a 
purser in the Navy—to write 
and publish a counterblast, in 
which Betagh calls Shelvocke 
a drunkard, a liar, and a 
swindler, and traverses his ac- 
count with a wearisome per- 
sistence in minute detail. Ac- 
cording to Betagh, the wreck of 
the Speedwell was deliberately 
brought about by Shelvocke, in 
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order that he might rid him- 
self of his co-partners in the 
privateering venture, and set 
up for himself in the makeshift 
pinnace, which sounds unlikely. 
The pinnace and a boat were 
built, the pinnace having two 
masts, and being of the burden 
of twenty tons. Eleven Eng- 
lishmen of Shelvocke’s com- 
pany and thirteen Indians re- 
mained on the island when 
the new vessel, named the 
Recovery, departed on her round 
of adventure. Of these men 
left behind, Betagh pleasantly 
remarks: ‘‘ He (Shelvocke) in- 
sinuates they who stayed be- 
hind were afraid to venture in 
the new bark ; I think it much 
more natural to suppose they 
had rather stay upon that 
island and trust to the mercies 
of Providence than be made 
the certain tools of Shelvocke’s 
tyranny and self-interest.” 
How much this hospitable 
little base of Juan Fernandez 
meant to English ships storm- 
wracked and disease - smitten 
on the long voyage down the 
east coast of South America 
and round the dreaded Horn 
stands out in colours unmis- 
takable from the narrative of 
Anson’s voyage compiled by 
Richard Walter, chaplain to 
the Centurion. The men of 
Anson’s squadron would not 
have lived to complete their 
voyage round the world had 
they lacked the rest and re- 
freshment of Selkirk’s Desert 
Island. Mr Walter tells the 
terrible story of the first few 
months of that voyage. How 
the ships of the squadron, 
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buffeted for weeks off Tierra 
del Fuego and to the south of 
Cape Horn, were smitten by a 
specially deadly and purulent 
form of scurvy. The medical 
supplies of the expedition had 
been shamefully stinted, and 
large numbers of the men, es- 
pecially the Marines, were past 
work, and invalided before be- 
ing allowed to join. The death- 
rate on board the ships was 
frightful. During April 1741, 
while struggling to weather the 
Horn, the Centurion, of 400 
seamen and a complement of 
Marines, lost 43 from scurvy. 
In May the losses were nearly 
twice as heavy, and by the 
middle of May, when at last 
Juan Fernandez hove in sight, 
over 200 men had died in this 
one vessel. ‘In this despond- 
ing condition, with a crazy 
ship, a great scarcity of fresh 
water, and a crew so univer- 
sally diseased that there were 
not above ten foremast men 
in a watch capable of doing 
duty, and even some of these 
lame and unable to go aloft, 
under these disheartening cir- 
cumstances we stood to the 
westward, and on the 9th of 
June at daybreak we at last 
discovered the long-wished-for 
island of Juan Fernandez. .. - 
For by this time we were 
reduced to so helpless a con- 
dition that out of two hundred 
and odd men which remained 
alive, we could not, taking all 
our watches together, muster 
hands enough to work the 
ship in an emergency, though 
we included the officers, their 
servants, and the boys.” And 
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for the squadron of Commodore 
Anson, thus reduced to ex- 
tremity and split into tossing 
dying fragments, the Span- 
iards, forewarned, were on the 
sharp look-out. But for Juan 
Fernandez not a man could 
have come through alive, save 
as a Spanish prisoner. 

What the lovely island meant 
to the stricken men Mr Walter 
tells us without disguise. ‘* The 
aspect of this country would 
at all times have been ex- 
tremely delightful ; but in our 
distressed condition, languish- 
ing as we were for the land and 
its vegetable productions (an 
inclination constantly attending 
every stage of the sea-scurvy), 
it is scarcely credible with 
what eagerness and transport 
we viewed the shore, and with 
how much impatience we longed 
for the greens and other re- 
freshments which were then in 
sight, and particularly the 
water, for of this we had 
been confined to a very spar- 
ing allowance a considerable 
time.... Those only who 
have endured a long series of 
thirst can judge of the emotion 
with which we eyed a large 
cascade of the most transparent 
water, which poured itself from 
a rock near a hundred feet high 
into the sea at a small distance 
from the ship. Even those 
amongst the diseased who were 
hot in the very last stages of 
the distemper, though they had 
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been long confined to their 
hammocks, exerted the small 
remains of strength that were 
left them, and crawled up to 
the deck to feast themselves 
with this reviving prospect.” 
It was in Cumberland Bay that 
the Centurion found her port 
after stormy seas, that Cum- 
berland Bay in which the Ger- 
man cruiser Dresden was sunk 
nearly two centuries later. 

That island which had so 
many times served the needs 
of privateers and buccaneers 
now took the Royal Navy to 
its gracious bosom, and re- 
freshed their bodies and souls. 
Upon its abundance of water, 
fresh vegetables, and fish Mr 
Walter dilates gratefully, and 
mentions more especially “‘ one 
delicacy in greater perfection, 
both as to size, flavour, and 
quantity, than is perhaps met 
with in any other part of the 
world. This was sea crayfish. 
They generally weighed eight 
or nine pounds apiece, were of 
a most excellent taste, and lay 
in such abundance near the 
water’s edge that the boat- 
hooks often struck into them 
in putting the boat to and from 
the shore.”” Read Mr Walter, 
and then ask yourself if Alex- 
ander Selkirk—a sailing-master 
who had studied the South 
Seas — merited posthumous 
fame for getting himself put 
ashore on this earthly paradise 
of an island. 








THE ADVENTURES 





OF CAPTAIN IVAN KORAVITCH. 


LATE OF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ARMY. 


BY VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


VII. HOW THE CAPTAIN SOLVED A PROBLEM OF MORALITY. 


CAPTAIN IVAN KORAVITCH, 
late of the Imperial Russian 
Army, was in an argumentative 
mood. He talked incessantly, 
smoking cigarette after cigar- 
ette of his favourite Russian 
brand, flicking off the ash with 
his little finger as he gesticul- 
ated until the floor on either 
side of him was littered with 
grey specks. 

The subject of discussion was 
that of religion and its influence 
on practical morality, and the 
Captain’s views on morality 
were, at times, extremely weird. 

“Me!” he exclaimed, “I 
am before all other things a 
soldier. Also I am what you 
call a man of the world. But 
sometimes I go to your church. 
For there is a part of me which 
is a religious part, yes? I am 
of the Orthodox Church in 
Russia. In the old days re- 
gularly I attended the services 
when I was at home. And 
when I go to the church the 
religious part of me becomes 
topmost. Splendid! I forget 
I am a soldier. I no longer 
remember I am a man of the 
world. I hear the Deacon sing 
with his deep bass voice, and I 
become very solemn. The 
priest, he intones the prayers 
in the beautiful Greek language. 





I do not understand a word, 
but I feel very good in my 
insides. The choir sing the 
Trisagion—and I could almost 
shed a tear. Splendid ! 

“ But,” and he put his fore- 
finger to the side of his nose, 
“when I come out of the 
church it is no longer the same. 
Once more I am in the world. 
It is different. I put on the 
other part of me. It is very 
necessary. Because why? In 
the church the other people 
are harmless. They do not 
try to get the better of me, to 
cheat with cards, to secure 
something which might be mine 
if I was not more clever than 
they and did not secure it 
first. Pouf! Out in the world 
one must make one’s own 
morality. It is not a question 
of religion. One may pretend 
it is, and doubtless one does 
pretend it is, but ”’—and he 
tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly—“‘a man must have 
his code of morality inside his 
brains—and he is wise if he 
keeps it to himself. Because 
it is his own affair. Splendid ! 

“ You say that at least I am 
honest in my views. Yes? 
Honest ! It is a word of which 
you Englishmen are very fond. 
You have a proverb which 
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says that the best policy is 
that of honesty. But often 
that is not at all true, and 
you do not really believe it. I 
do not claim to be honest. 
You laugh me in the face. 
Yes? Sometimes I laugh in- 
side myself to my own face. 
Splendid ! ” 

He shrugged his shoulders, 
lighted another cigarette, gave 
a little laugh, and went on— 

“Besides, you have another 
proverb which contradicts that 
of honesty. You say that all 
is fair in love or war. It is 
true. Otherwise you would 
not always make a conquest of 
&@ woman or an opposing army. 
Both of them have to be fought 
—and you must not be particu- 
lar about the weapon. I have 
had experiences of both, and 
could tell you—eh ? You want 
another story? Another of 
what you are pleased to call 
my adventures? Yes? 

“Tt shall be a story, then, 
that illustrates what I have 
been saying—that out in the 
world one must make one’s 
morality to suit the occasion. 
Listen, then ! 

“You will remember that 
when I told you the story of 
the little Veterinary Surgeon, 
I said to you that, before the 
war with Japan, I was stationed 
in Port Arthur, which then, of 
course, was occupied by Russia. 
I was young, my friends, in 
those days, and made myself 
a Many amusements as were 
Possible. Always we of the 
Army thought there would be 
war with Japan, but little did 
we imagine then that Port 
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Arthur was to become the grave 
of many thousands of brave 
men. 

‘““There was not very much 
of beauty about the place. 
The town was close to the 
shore, and behind were grey 
bare hills, all of them strongly 
fortified and armed with scores 
of guns. But, although the 
place was not beautiful, there 
was much in the life that was 
gay. Everywhere one saw our 
officers in their bright uni- 
forms. There was plenty to 
eat and to drink, and, with 
some of us, much playing at 
cards. Splendid ! 

“Of course, I too played at 
cards. Sometimes it was ‘ vint ’ 
—a game that is a leetle like 
your auction bridge. Or, at 
other times, one matched one- 
self with a single opponent at 
piquet. 

*“* T suppose I was very foolish 
to match myself with Captain 
Alexis Ermilovitch Kokhovt- 
sev. He was commander of 
one of the battleships which 
lay in the harbour—a big man 
with a yellow beard and a 
voice that was soft as silk. 
He always looked very good 
natured and amiable, but be 
neath it all he was a man of 
iron will, a strict disciplinarian, 
and—well, he had his own code 
of morality inside his brains. 

** Captain Kokhovtsev was a 
rich man, but he was also 
very greedy of money. He 
played cards, not so much to 
make himself amusement as 
to win. And he did not like 
it when he did not win. Also, 
he expected to be paid very 
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quickly by those who lost to 
him. If one was out of cash 
and offered him a note of 
promise, he would have it 
made out only for three days, 
and at the end of the three 
days would demand to be 
paid. There was a poor young 
lieutenant—Volodia Ivanovitch 
Volgin—who lost to him five 
thousand roubles in one night, 
and gave him a three-days 
note of promise. At the end 
of the time Captain Kokhovtsev 
demanded to be paid. It was 
at a club, and several of us 
were present. 

“*T am sorry, my Captain,’ 
said Volgin, ‘but I have not 
the money. If you give me 
time, then I will pay you.’ 

“And Captain Kokhovtsev 
answered, in his soft gentle 
voice— 

*** An officer who does not 
pay his debts of honour accord- 
ing to his promised word is 
not fit to serve in the Army of 
the Little Father.’ 

“Volgin started to his feet 
—very pale and shaking with 
anger. For a moment we 
thought he was going to strike 
the Captain, and rushed for- 
ward to prevent him, for to 
assault a superior officer is, of 
course, a terrible crime. But 
he never said a word. Then 
he walked out of the room, and 
—outside—we heard a shot. 
We rushed to the street—all 
except Captain Kokhovtsev,— 
and found him lying dead in 
the road, his revolver by his 
side. 

‘When, afterwards, some of 
us returned to the club-room, 
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there sat Captain Kokhovtsey 
at one of the tables, calmly 
shuffling a pack of cards; and 
all he said was— 

** “Who will play piquet with 
me ?’ 

“<“T will, my Captain,’ I 
said. Yes? It was foolish, 
of course. But Volgin had 
been my friend, and I hated 
the Captain just then. I could 
not strike him, but if I could 
win some of his money I 
should, in some way, revenge 
poor Volgin. 

“‘ Captain Kokhovtsev looked 
at me, a leetle smile on his 
face. It was, of course, what 
you call cheek for a young 
subordinate like myself to 
accept his challenge. 

““T do not play for low 
Stakes,’ he said. ‘You had 
better reflect—in case you lose.’ 

““*T will take the risk,’ I 
replied. ‘That is only where 
the game proves uneven. Be- 
cause for you there is no risk! 
If you lost a hundred thou- 
sand roubles you would still 
be qualified to serve the Little 
Father. For you could pay!’ 

“Tt was silly to say this. 
But all the same it was splen- 
did ! 

“At first I won. He did 
not like it at all. Then the 
pile of money by my side on 
the table began to grow less 
and less. I ought to have 
stopped, for I had found that 
he was the better player. Also 
I had now no luck with the 
cards. But I went on. All 
my money had gone. Still we 
played, until at length he threw 
down the cards and exclaimed— 
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“*We will play no more, 
Ivan Koravitch. I will be mer- 
ciful. Also I suppose there is 
a limit to your resources. And 
I prefer to take your money 
rather than you should lose 
your honour—and what goes 
with it.’ 

“T felt like a very silly fool. 
And I was a very silly fool. 
I gave him a note of promise 
to pay in three days, and I 
laughed and made fun of it. 
But I did not feel very funny 
inside myself, and when I went 
out of the club I wondered how 
I was going to pay. 

“At my quarters I had a 
leetle money, but nothing in 
comparison with what I had 
lost. For the next two days 
I did all I could. And friends 
were very kind. Some of them 
paid me money which they 
had previously lost to me; of 
others I borrowed. But, on 
the evening of the second day, 
I had still over a thousand 
roubles to get. And I tried in 
every quarter. I was at the 
termination of my wits. Not 
at all splendid. Yes ? 

“But on that same evening 
I determined to forget for a 
time my troubles, for I was 
going to make myself great 
amusements, and it was wise 
to be happy when I could. 
Splendid ! 

“T had been invited to dine 
with an English friend and 
his very charming wife. But— 
I must give you explanations. 

‘Already I have told you 
that we all knew that a war 
with Japan was sure to come. 
For that reason we did not 
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spend all our time in Port 
Arthur playing cards, for 
there was much work to do in 
preparation. Forts had to be 
strengthened; the new guns 
which came to us over the 
trans-Siberian railway had to 
be mounted. From the naval 
point of view, too, the harbour 
had to be put in readiness ; 
and all these things had to be 
done with as much secrecy as 
possible. There were many 
spies—constantly among us; 
and the Japanese were very 
clever in their secret service— 
alas! much more clever than 
we. 
‘Among other matters of 
great importance, a part of the 
harbour had to be dredged, 
for it was our intention to 
bring into it more ships of war 
than we had there at the time. 
And the dredging of the har- 
bour was not an easy matter. 
Two of our Russian engineers 
had already made failures. 

** Now the English and the 
French are renowned for their 
engineers, especially when it 
is a question of sea defence, 
for they are maritime nations 
much more than we. There- 
fore our agents in England 
had found a very clever engin- 
eer—his name was Elmore— 
and had offered him a large 
sum to come out to Port Arthur 
and direct the work. This, of 
course, was a secret; but 
many of us knew of it. Always 
have I liked the English, and 
partly, I suppose, because I 
spoke the language, I became 
a friend of Mr Elmore. Splen- 
did ! 
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‘And Mrs Elmore! Mabel 
was her name. Oh, my friends, 
but she was divine! Rather 
a leetle woman, some years 
younger than her husband, with 
hair the colour of dark gold, 
and eyes of the blue of heaven. 
Mr Elmore, who was a man of 
about my height, with rather 
a solemn face—a big moustache 
on it,—was a very quiet man ; 
but Mabel Elmore—ah, she 
was bright and vivacious. The 
first time I saw her I said 
inside myself that it was a 
peety she should be married 
to a man of whom the French 
would have said that he was 
8o triste. She should have been 
mated with one more like my- 
self, gay and lively and good- 
looking in the face,’ and Cap- 
tain Koravitch gave a twist to 
his moustache and sat a little 
more upright. ‘ The first time 
that Mr Elmore took me to 
his house and introduced her 
to me I made an impression. 
I was young, my friends, just 
about her own age, and my 
uniform was new. Ah, yes! 
She talked and laughed with 
me while her husband sat smok- 
ing his pipe and hardly saying 
a word—just like so many of 
you English! She had found 
some one who was—what do 
you say ?—a spirit of kin, yes ? 
Thank you—a kindred spirit ! 
And when [I raised her fair 
white hand to my lips on my 
departure, she smiled in my 
face and blushed. Yes? It 
was very natural. You would 
have said so if you had seen 
me in those days. 

“So I said inside myself, 
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‘Good! I will see more of 
this Mr Elmore, and perhaps 
I shall make a leetle love to 
Mabel and brighten her home. 
Splendid!’ And that, my 
friends, is an instance of how 
I made my own morality inside 
my brains. A man can make 
a little love to a woman with- 
out being taught to do so by 
his Church. And that is where 
a soldier and a man of the 
world reserves his religion for 
the inside of a church. 

“But I must proceed with 
my story. As I told you, Mr 
Elmore had invited me to dine 
in his house. I purchased a 
bouquet of flowers, and, after 
I had kissed the hand of Mabel 
Elmore, I presented them to 
her. Oh, she was very much 
pleased ! She must have 
thought her husband was not 
observing, for I saw her give 
a look at him—just a leetle 
quick look, as much as to say, 
‘You are not so charming!’ 
He saw her, but he was 80 
stupid that he only laughed ! 
Splendid ! 

“Yes? Ah, my friends, dur- 
ing the dinner I forgot my 
troubles. I talked much, for 
I wanted to make an impres- 
sion! She was very lively and 
happy—over and over again 
her eyes looked into mine— 
those eyes of the blue of 
heaven. And when she got 
up after dinner and I opened 
the door of the salon, she 
looked over her shoulder and 
smiled, and said to her hus- 
band— 

***TDon’t be too long over 
your wine, Dick !’ 
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‘* Of course, he did not under- 
stand that she did not wish to 
be separated from me longer 
than was necessary. So he 
said, ‘ All right, dear,’ in his 
cold manner. Ah! What a 
peety she had married him! 
And I think she saw the con- 
trast! Splendid ! 

“Mr Elmore lighted his pipe 
and Ia cigarette. For a minute 
or two he smoked in silence— 
it is one of the ways of you 
Englishmen when you meet. 
You do not always begin a 
conversation with ease. Then 
he took his pipe from his 
mouth and said— 

“*That’s a horrible thing 
about poor young Volgin shoot- 
ing himself. What was it all 
about ? ’ 

“T told him, and he said, 
‘This Captain Kokhovtsev 
ought to be court-martialed 
and dismissed from your Navy.’ 

“TI shrugged my shoulders. 
He had curious ideas, this 
Englishman. He did not under- 
stand, and I was not going to 
dispute with him. Also, I was 
feeling very sad with myself. 
Mr Elmore had made me re- 
member what I wished to forget 
for that night. I began to be 
miserable, and I could not help 
saying— 

“* Alas! at this moment I 
am in the same position as 


Volodia Ivanovitch Volgin 
was !’ 

““* How so?’ 

“T explained. ‘To-morrow 


I also have to pay. And if I 
cannot——’ 

“* Well? ’ he asked, looking 
Straight towards my face. 
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“* Again I shrugged my shoul- 
ders. ‘One cannot endure a 
public insult,’ I said. ‘There 
is only one way out.’ 

“* * Don’t be a damned fool ! ’ 
he answered. 

“‘T jumped up from my seat. 
I did not at that time under- 
stand your strange bluntness of 
speech. I though he was in- 
sulting me. But he interrupted 
what I was about to say. 

“* Here! It’s allright, Kora- 
vitch. Don’t get excited. All 
the same, it’s a silly thing to 
go and kill yourself because 
another man’s a beast. How 
much do you owe the fellow ? ’ 

“**T want another thousand 
roubles.’ 

“* That’s about fifty pounds 
at the present exchange, isn’t 
it? Ill lend it to you with 
pleasure.’ 

‘* My friends, you can imagine 
how grateful I was, and how 
I told him so. But the more 
I thanked him the more he 
tried to stop me thanking him. 
Ah, but you English are some- 
times so cold when you are 
most friendly. It is very 
funnee. 

“*That’s all right,’ he said. 
‘You can pay me back when 
it suits you. I’m pretty well 
off as regards funds just now. 
Yesterday they paid me the 
last instalment for my job 
here. I’ve finished, you know. 
I banked it all, but I'll give 
you a cheque presently, and 
you can cash it to-morrow.’ 

“Again I thanked him. 
Splendid! Then I said, ‘ Are 
you leaving Port Arthur, then, 
Mr Elmore ? ’ 
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“He nodded. ‘In about a 
fortnight’s time, I expect.’ 

“My heart took a turn 
downwards. For the beautiful 
Mabel would be departing too. 
Ah, perhaps even then she was 
thinking it would be more 
pleasure to remain! But I 
covered up my emotion, and 
said to him, ‘Where are you 
going ? ’ 

* * Eventually I shall return 
to England. But we are think- 
ing of taking a little holiday in 
Japan first.’ 

“A sudden thought struck 
me. I leaned over the table 
and said to him— 

*** You have been very kind 
to me, Mr Elmore. Let me, 
then, give you words of advice. 
Do not go to Japan at this 
time.’ 

*** Why not ? ’ he asked. 

*“*Can you not see? Japan 
shall soon be our enemy, and 
you go to the country of our 
enemy—you, who know very 
much about the harbour here, 
just a8 soon as you have com- 
pleted your work. And they 
will soon know you are going, 
and will ask why ? And it may 
not be very safe for you.’ 

“But he was only what you 
call indignant. He said his 
freedom of action was his own 
affair, that he was sworn to 
secrecy in the matter of his 
work, and that every one ought 
to know that an Englishman 
keeps his word. But some 
people do not trust what every 
one ought to know! 

“It was of no use to say 
more. He wrote me out a 


cheque, and then we went to 

















the divine Mabel. Once more 
I was very happy! She played 
and sang to us. I also sang— 
@ Russian love-song. She could 
not understand the words, but 
when I laid my hands on my 
heart and sang with much 
passion towards her face, I 
think she comprehended the 
meaning in the language of my 
eyes, for she laughed much— 
yes, a happy laugh. Splendid! 

“To proceed with my story. 
I paid Captain Kokhovtsev— 
yes, before them all at the 
Club. He was, of course, very 
much pleased. Also myself. 
But, all the same, I did not 
love him very much. No! 
And then, a day or two later, 
came the affair of the yacht. 

“In the harbour there was 
a fine steam-yacht, belonging 
to a rich merchant named 
Velichkovsky. Sometimes he 
would invite some of his friends 
to go for a few days’ cruise 
with him, often crossing the 
Mia-Tao Straits to Che-foo, 
or the Gulf of Pechili to Taku, 
at both of which ports he had 
agents in his business. And 
it was great amusements to go 
with him on such a voyage. 
There was always much cham- 
pagne and other good things 
for one’s stomach. 

“‘ Velichkovsky was a bache- 
lor, and he never invited ladies 
to go on his yacht. So it was 
not a surprise that he asked 
Mr Elmore to go, but did not 
ask the beautiful Mabel. Mr 
Elmore was very much pleased, 
for he was just then idle, and 
Mabel said it would give her 4 
few days in which to pack. I 
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also thought it would give me 
the opportunity to help her to 
pack. Splendid! 

“But, alas, this was not so. 
My Colonel, who was one of the 
guests, made me go with him 
on the yacht. He was engaged 
in drawing up a report and I 
was acting as his secretary. 
And the report was nearly due 
at Petrograd, so he said to 
me— 

“*T have asked Velichkovsky 
if you can come, and he agrees. 
So we will finish the report on 
the voyage.’ 

“ Of course I was not pleased, 
but I had to obey. Velich- 
kovsky and Mr Elmore were 
the only civilians on board. 
The others were my Colonel, 
Captain Kokhovtsev, a Major 
of the Artillery, and myself. I 
think Mr Elmore did not like 
it that Captain Kokhovtsev 
had been asked, for he was 
very cool towards him. 

“There was a good-sized 
saloon on the yacht, and two 
of the cabins opened into this 
saloon. These cabins were 
occupied by Mr Elmore and 
myself, which was fortunate 
for him, as you will see. The 
other cabins were on the deck. 

“We crossed the straits to 
Teng-chow and lay at anchor. 
Velichkovsky had gone ashore 
—in one of two little boats we 
carried—to make himself some 
business with his agent, and Mr 
Elmore had gone with him to 
make a promenade. Some of 
the crew had taken the other 
boat to the shore. I, also, was 
to have gone in this boat, but 
the night before I had mixed 
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inside myself much champagne 
and vodka and my head was 
very silly. So I had retired to 
my cabin to lie down. I had 
left the door leading into the 
saloon a leetle bit open, for 
fresh air. 

** Presently, as I lay there, I 
heard steps coming down into 
the saloon. Then there was the 
noise of the popping of a 
champagne cork, and the voices 
told me that the three officers 
were there. I was half asleep, 
and I said inside myself lazily, 
‘I suppose they will play at 
cards, and I hope they do not 
make a big noise.’ But, pre- 
sently, I woke up very quick; 
for Captain Kokhovtsev said, 
in his smooth voice— 

*** Now we can talk without 
interruption, and I will tell you 
why we have come on this 
voyage. It was at my sugges- 
tion that Velichkovsky gave the 
invitations. And we have a 
serious affair before us.’ 

** *T imagined there was some= 
thing, when you came on board,’ 
said my Colonel. ‘ You are not 
one who would take a voyage 
for pleasure.’ 

«That is true,’ replied the 
Captain. ‘It is an affair of the 
Little Father’s. Listen! This 
man Elmore has done his work 
in our harbour—and has done 
it well. All is right. But he 
knows a leetle too much. And 
he is going to Japan.’ 

“*T heard each of the others 
say the exclamation, ‘Ah!’ 
And then the Major spoke— 

** * He must not go to Japan !’ 

“* True. He must not go to 
Japan !’ replied the soft voice 
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of the Captain. ‘And more! 
He must not go anywhere. I 
have said that he knows too 
much.’ 

““So!’ exclaimed my 
Colonel, and there was much 
meaning in the little word. 

“<*It is very simple,’ went 
on the Captain. ‘Often, on 
board a boat, accidents will 
happen; and I think there 
shall be an accident to-night— 
when we are at sea. Listen! 
This man, Elmore, retires early. 
To-night we will also do so. 
We start at ten o’clock. Velich- 
kovsky—who is to be trusted, 
for I have talked with him— 
will take the wheel, and will 
see that no one else is on 
deck. It will be a leetle rough, 
for the wind is rising. So much 
the better. At eleven we three 
will go to Elmore’s cabin— 
it must be done quickly. We 
must put a gag in his mouth 
and carry him on deck, first 
tying his arms, and then ; 

“*And then?’ asked my 
Colonel. 

«There will be a splash in 
the water. At once we go 
back to our cabins. Velich- 
kovsky will give the alarm— 
man overboard; presently we 
shall rush to the deck—also 
some of the crew. There will 
be much confusion, and, even 
if a boat is launched, it will 
be dark and Elmore will have 
sunk. Velichkovsky will after- 
wards tell of how he saw a 
man come on deck and fall over 
the low bulwarks just as a 
wave struck the boat. And 
when we arrive at Port Arthur 
we shall report a sad accident.’ 
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“There was some further 
talk, and then I heard my name 
spoken. 

“*Do you intend to tell 
Koravitch ? ’ asked my Colonel. 

“*No,’ answered Captain 
Kokhovtsev. ‘He is only a 
youth. And he talks too much, 
especially when he is drinking 
and excited. He must not 
know.’ 

“* But,’ said the Colonel, 
‘his cabin is close by. He may 
hear a noise and come out to 
see.’ 

“*T have thought of that,’ 
replied the Captain. ‘ Kora- 
vitch will not be here. He 
must have a leetle adventure 
of his own. At present I think 
he is on shore. He must be 
made to think that the boat 
sails at eleven. At dinner, you, 
Colonel, must tell him you 
have a despatch to send, and he 
is to take it to the post-office. 
You can give him the despatch 
immediately after dinner. I 
will arrange that a boat is not 
ready to take him to the shore 
before a quarter to ten. The 
boat will return immediately 
—orders will be given,—and 
we shall start on our home- 
ward voyage. Koravitch will 
be stranded for the night, but 
he has sense enough to take 
the weekly boat to Port Arthur 
that sails to-morrow ; and when 
he returns you must tell him 
some excuse for our departing 
without him.’ 

“* My friends, as I lay in my 
bunk and listened I was very 
much angry with Captain Kok- 
hovtsev for his plan to make 
a fool of me. Perhaps it was 
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partly that which made me 
wish to make a fool of him. 
I lay quite still, dreading that 
they might open further my 
cabin-door and find that I 
had been listening. And it was 
much relief to me when I heard 
them depart from the saloon. 
Still I lay quiet. 

“Presently I heard the boat 
with some of the crew coming 
alongside. Very cautiously I 
stepped up on deck, looking 
carefully round me. There 
was no one there; the others 
had gone to their cabins. A 
few seconds afterwards and I 
should have been too late, 
for my Colonel came out to the 
deck. But he saw me appa- 
rently just in the act of coming 
aboard by the gangway, which 
was just what I wished. Splen- 
did ! 

“Then I sat on a chair on 
deck, smoked many cigarettes, 
and thought very hard inside 
myself. It was just here that 
the question of morality came 
in. At first sight this was most 
plain. I was a subordinate 
officer of the Little Father’s 
Army, and three superior offi- 
cers of the Little Father had 
given a command. It was not 
for me to resist it. Captain 
Kokhovtsev had said it was an 
affair of the Little Father, and 
the Tsar’s affairs were supreme. 
You say it was murder? That 
Mr Elmore was no spy? Ah, 
but, my friends, I will remind 
you of your proverb that in 
love and war all is fair. As 
an Englishman Mr Elmore had 
done the work in a fortified 
harbour at his own risk; and 
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he was going to Japan, which 
was suspicious. And, regard 
this! If a man like Captain 
Kokhovtsev suspected him, was 
it not better that one should 
make sure? That one should 
put a single person out of the 
way of doing harm rather than 
many of our soldiers and sailors 
should die? Yes? I knew my 
superiors were right. Splendid ! 

‘** But then, on the other foot 
—yes ?—thank you—hand, the 
Captain was going to make a 
silly fool of me. Me! Ivan 
Koravitch ! And the morality 
of one’s brain tells a man he 
should avoid being laughed at 
as a silly fool. Also—it is senti- 
mental, perhaps—but there is 
a satisfaction in being mag- 
nanimous. Mr Elmore had 
lent me a thousand roubles, 
and had asked for no note of 
promise. It was, then, to my 
advantage that there should 
be a splash in the sea that 
night. But’”—and Captain 
Ivan Koravitch preened him- 
self, blew out his cheeks, and 
waved his hand—“if I could 
say inside myself, ‘I saved 
this Englishman at a cost of a 
thousand roubles to myself,’ 
my conscience—eh ? Why do 
you laugh ?—my conscience, I 
repeat, would remind me for 
many days, ‘Ivan Koravitch, 
you are a man of great self- 
sacrifice!’ Splendid ! 

* Also, again, there was 
Mabel! Of course, if the splash 
took place she would be a 
widow, and all would be easy 
for me. But women do not 
love silly fools. I knew she 
loved me a leetle, and I wanted 
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to make her love me more. If 
I could go to her and say, ‘ At 
a great risk I saved your 
husband,’ and she would ask 
me, ‘Where, then, is he?’ 
and I could reply, ‘He was 
very much afraid; he ran 
away to hide himself,’ she 
would be grateful to me for 
saving him, and she would 
say inside herself, ‘My hus- 
band is a coward, but Ivan 
Koravitch is a very brave man. 
He has done this for me. I 
love him.’ Splendid ! 

“So it took place ’—and he 
laid his finger on the side of 
his nose—“‘that I made a 
plan. And I laughed a leetle 
over it, because I knew Cap- 
tain Kokhovtsev would look 
like a silly fool that night. 
Yes? Ah, but I was very 
careful! I was not going to 
let any one see me speak to 
Mr Elmore before dinner. I 
had to think of myself and my 
career as a soldier. So before 
he came back to the yacht I 
wrote a letter, put it in an 
envelope directed to him, and 
laid it in the wash-basin in his 
cabin ; and the letter was like 
this: ‘ You are in great danger. 
Please trust me, for I am your 
friend. Do not be seen with 
me before dinner, but when 
my Colonel tells me at dinner 
that I am to take a despatch 
to the post-office, say that you 
have forgotten to send a letter 
yourself, but that you will 
write it in your cabin directly 
after the meal if I will take 
it on shore and post it. Then 
be prepared very quickly to 
do what I shall say.’ 
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“There were a few more 
preparations to make. First, 
to secure some thin rope, which 
was easy, and then to go to 
the cabin of Velichkovsky and 
open, the medicine chest there. 
It was a good fortune that in 
the morning he had taken me 
to his cabin to give me medi- 
cine to make my head less 
silly. So I knew where to 
find the chest. Out of it I took 
a leetle bottle with the name- 
paper of ‘laudanum ’ on it, and 
put it in my pocket. Splendid! 

“Well, it took place exactly 
as I had planned. Towards 
the end of dinner my Colonel 
told me he had a despatch to 
be taken ashore, and I was to 
go to him in his cabin for it. 
I stood up and saluted. It 
was an order. Then Mr Elmore 
asked me to post a letter he 
would write. No one suspected 
him. After the meal Mr Elmore 
went to his cabin, and the others 
left the saloon. I poured a 
leetle more coffee into my 
cup, took it into my cabin, 
added some laudanum, and half- 
emptied the bottle out of my 
port-hole. Then I went to my 
Colonel’s cabin, and he handed 
me the packet for the post. 

“He stood regarding me for 
@ moment, and then he. said, 
‘Oh, I lost twenty roubles to 
you last night. Here they are. 
The boat will be ready to take 
you ashore in fifteen minutes’ 
time.’ 

““T knew what he meant. 
He wanted me to have enough 
money to pay my passage back 
to Port Arthur. I laughed in 
my cheeks as I saluted him. 
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Then I went back to the saloon, 
which was empty, got my coffee 
cup, and took it to Mr Elmore’s 
cabin, locking the door inside. 
Very quickly I told him of the 
plot against his life—in a whis- 
per. He would at first not 
quite believe the truth of it. 
But soon I made him under- 
stand that it was death to 
remain on the yacht, and told 


him my plan. 

“<* But,’ he said, ‘suppose 
they find out—what will happen 
to you ? ’ 


“<They will not find out; 
but you must be quick—it is 
your only chance.’ 

“As I talked I was taking 
my tunic off myself, and also 
I made him undress. So! My 
uniform did not fit him badly 
—a touch of soap on the ex- 
tremities of his, moustache, a 
leetle twist, and he looked not 
unlike me, with the peak of 
my kepi over his forehead. 
The coffee-cup on the seat, the 
leetle bottle of laudanum lying 
on the floor—it was arranged 
in afew moments. Splendid ! 

“Then he fastened my feet 
together and my hands back- 
wards of myself. Before he 
tied a handkerchief over my 
mouth I whispered— 

“*Leave the light burning, 
lock the door on the outside, 
go straight to the gangway. 
Good-night, Mr Elmore—there 
is no time to lose.’ 

“*Good-bye, old man,’ he 
said, which was funny, for I 
was not an old man, ‘I shall 
never forget this. When you 
get back, tell my wife I’m safe 
and will write to her.’ 
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“So, in the uniform of a 
Russian officer, he left me, and 
in a few minutes I heard the 
splash of oars in the water. I 
had saved him. Splendid ! 

“My friends, when I re- 
member that night, it makes 
me smile. I sat on the floor 
of the cabin listening. After 
a bit I heard the boat come 
back, and presently the engines 
began to move—we had started! 
It seemed a very long time 
before I heard the handle of 
the cabin door move a leetle. 
Then I lay down on the floor 
and commenced to make heavy 
snores with my nose, as one 
would do if one had taken 
opium. There was whispering, 
and then, bang, bang! The 
door was broken open, and 
there stood the three officers— 
the big Captain. Kokhovtsev 
with a revolver in his hand. 
I shut my eyes in time and 
made big snores, but I very 
nearly laughed. Splendid ! 

“What did they say? My 
friends, cannot you imagine ? 
It was the Major who first saw 
the leetle bottle lying on the 
floor. Then, I suppose, he 
must have smelled the coffee 
in the cup, for he shouted— 

“<The English devil has 
poisoned him! Quick! Cut 
the cords. The good saints be 
thanked that he is yet alive. 
But we must walk him up and 
down and not let him sleep.’ 
Sleep ! I was more wide awake 
than those silly fools. Splendid ! 

“It was Captain Kokhovtsev 
who carried me on deck. And 
oh, what a walk it was! I 
pretended to be quite limp at 
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first. Presently I began to say 
a few words—‘Let me lie 
down !’—‘I want to sleep ’— 
but they kept me walking till 
I was tired. Then the miserable 
Kokhovtsev, who had left me 
with the other two, came back 
and made me drink a big, nasty 
drink—and in a few minutes— 
oh, how I was sick! ”’—and 
Captain Ivan Koravitch leaned 
forward and gulped realistically 
—“‘and all my dinner that I 
had eaten fell into the sea. I 
could have knocked Captain 
Kokhovtsev on his face—but I 
remembered that, all the time, 
I was making him a very silly 
fool! Splendid ! 

“ * He will be all right now,’ 
said my Colonel. ‘ Come, Kora- 
vitch, can you tell us about it ?’ 

““He gave me a cup of 
coffee while I was waiting for 
him to finish his letter,’ I said. 
‘ And I began to feel silly in my 
head and inside myself. Then 
I must have slept. Where is 
he? I will fight him for this.’ 

“*T wish you could,’ said 
Captain Kokhovtsev. ‘The 
damned spy! I was right, you 
see,’ he went on, turning to the 
others. ‘And he must have 
suspected something—I’d like 
to know how! But we shall 
never get hold of him now. 
Koravitch—he went on shore 
in your uniform. I saw him 
go—and I thought it was you !’ 

“And if you could have 
heard the things I said about 
Mr Elmore, you would have 
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laughed. Then they took me 
to my cabin and opened a 
bottle—two bottles—of cham- 
pagne. Splendid! 

“You want to know the 
end ? ” 

Captain Ivan Koravitch 
lighted another cigarette, mixed 
himself some _ whisky - and- 
water, thought for a moment, 
and then said— 

“T do not think there is any 
particular end. We were a 
leetle delayed in our voyage 
back to Port Arthur—some- 
thing went wrong in the machin- 
ery. And when, the next day, 
I inquired, Mabel Elmore had 
departed—she had had a tele- 
gram from her husband to leave 
Port Arthur and join him. 
Pouf! Perhaps she had for- 
gotten she was a leetle in love 
with me. But there were other 
things to have in one’s mind, 
for the war with Japan speedily 
broke out. Splendid ! 

“Oh, yes—years afterwards 
I met again Mr Elmore and his 
wife—in England. She had 
grown fat and had four children. 
Perhaps if her husband had 
gone in a splash in the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li and she had become a 
widow, she would have wanted 
to marry me, and the four 
children would have been mine. 
I am an older man now, and I 
like to possess the freedom of a 
bachelor. So, perhaps, it was 
to me greatly to the best. Also 
I made a fool of the big Kok- 
hovtsev. Splendid ! ” 
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HIPPOS AND HOUSING IN THE BUSH. 


BY FUNDI. 


Two whole moons had sailed 
over the camp on Siwezi River 
before we saw anything further 
of the Angoni people. We did 
hear that the meat they car- 
ried back with them served to 
feed themselves and their rela- 
tions for some weeks, and that 
their adventure by the Southern 
River had become an epic ; but 
beyond that our camp lay 
wrapped in the silence of the 
bush until late one evening, 
when a boy came running in 
from the compound to report 
travellers in sight across the 
river. We went out on to the 
verandah, and saw some twenty 
to thirty natives, all carrying 
loads, rapidly approaching the 
camp. When they arrived at 
the river, the headman was 
ferried across in one of our 
canoes, and reported that he 
had brought twenty-four loads 
of flour and a bunch of bananas, 
and wanted hippo meat in ex- 
change. He also said that 
other parties were on the way 
down, bringing all kinds of 
food in exchange for the desir- 
able meat. I told him I would 
go down the river the next day 
to shoot him his two hippos, 
and as his people were afraid 
to sleep on the opposite bank 
owing to lions, I allowed them 
to come over and sleep in my 
compound. Finding my boys 
to be a cheery crew, a dance 


was suggested, and permission 
having been asked and received, 
they started in immediately 
after the evening meal, and, 
judging by the pandemonium, 
it did not take them long to 
warm up to it. Much has been 
written upon the subject of 
native dances, and among these 
the Angoni variety is generally 
conceded pride of place; but 
although I have witnessed many 
—from the big festival dance 
to the small village dance given 
in honour of the departed,— 
I have yet to see anything of 
interest or beauty in native 
methods of dancing. My im- 
pression is of a circle of stamp- 
ing men and women, with the 
firelight playing fitfully upon 
their sweating black bodies. 
Round and round they go, a 
mad flurry of shrieking women, 
with men thrashing tom-toms 
and braying discordantly upon 
home-made horns, or anything 
else that will make a noise, 
until the crashing din begins 
to excite even the most sluggish 
native blood. This dance was 
of the usual order, but its 
particular idea was to express 
the delight of the Angoni at 
the thought of the great hippo 
feast on the morrow. 


‘© Ho! Che Simba we, 
Ho! Che Simba wewe ; 
Kesho Bwana 
Atapiga kiboko, 

Ho! Che Simba we,” ? 





1 Literally, “| you a ! 
you lion! 
To-morrow the Bwana 


Will shoot a hippo, 
O you lion!” 
(Che Simba being a man’s name.) 
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appeared, as far as I could 
hear, to be the sole burden of 
their song, and this same tune 
and these same words were 
doubtless repeated over and 
over again, without stopping, 
until sunrise next day. There 
is a vast amount of stamping 
and shuffling in all native 
dances, and it is quite a com- 
mon thing to have half the 
performers dead lame after a 
long night’s dancing. We list- 
ened to the singing for a while, 
and asked who this ‘Che 
Simba” might be, when the 
headman stepped forward and 
proudly claimed the name as 
his own. Anything less like a 
lion I have never seen; in 
fact, with the bits of grass he 
had stuck in his hair by way 
of decoration, he looked a very 
degenerate specimen of the 
American “ hay-seed.” 

Tiring of the dance, and the 
usual politenesses having been 
observed, we had turned to go 
back to our house, when a very 
old man stepped up, and giving 
us a sonorous “‘ Jambo Bwana 
n’kubwa,”! begged for a gift 
of tobacco. He followed us up 
to the house to fetch his prize, 
and in the lamplight we noticed 
that he was wearing several 
very fine elephant hairs round 
his neck. In reply to our 
question as to where he had 
got them, he told us that he 
was an old elephant fundi, and 
used to shoot elephant in the 
old days with a muzzle-loader. 
He told us how the Arabs used 
to come down through his 
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village collecting the ivory, and 
giving the villagers cotton stuff 
and brass rings in exchange, 
and of one epic adventure when 
he himself had gone down to 
the coast with the great ivory 
caravan. He told us that he 
was so great a hunter that he 
dared to pluck hairs from an 
elephant’s tail while it was 
walking along in the bush, and 
pointed to the hairs he wore 
around his neck as evidence of 
the fact! He further offered 
to go out and do it now if the 
Bwanas would like to see the 
trick done; but as the old 
fellow must have been about 
eighty, I very much doubt if 
he could have even gone through 
the bush at all, excepting by the 
trail, let alone have followed and 
caught up with an elephant! 
R. solemnly translated into 
Swahili the fairy story of the 
little barber who was so expert 
a shaver that he could shave 
a hare as it galloped past him, 
and warming up to the spirit 
of the thing, mentioned that 
he himself did this every morn- 
ing when in his own country ! 
(I have often wondered how 
this particular story was re- 
tailed by the old man to his 
wives and children when he 
returned to his village!) I 
asked the old fellow what he 
thought of the new order of 
things, and his reply would not 
have pleased the “heaven- 
borns,” for he was most em- 
phatic in his opinion that the 
country had fallen upon evil 
times, and had, in fact, gone 
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absolutely to the dogs since the 
old fundis were no longer al- 
lowed to shoot elephants, nor 
even game ! 

The next day I set off down 
the river, and as the old Fundi 
evinced such a lively interest 
in my armoury, I gave him 
my heavy °450 Express to 
carry. He was delighted, and 
it is impossible to describe the 
tremendous ‘“‘side” he ex- 
hibited towards his fellow- 
villagers on the march. One 
could almost hear him saying, 
“There you are, you wretched 
little cultivators, you see what 
the Bwana thinks of the old 
Fundi!” and although the 
weight of the rifle was a sore 
trial to him before we arrived 
in camp, nothing on earth 
would persuade him to give it 
up. I got the hippos with but 
little trouble, and by the after- 
noon of the fourth day was 
back again in camp. To my 
surprise, the place was a veri- 
table hive of activity. Men 
and women were hurrying past 
with loads of grass and loads 
of bamboos, and the bush was 
resounding with the dull thud 
of axes upon trees. I was dum- 
founded, and stopping a pic- 
caninny, I sent him off to look 
for R., who was out somewhere 
in the bush, and did not know 
of my arrival. He came in a 
few minutes later, his face 
Wreathed in smiles, and after 
calling for tea, sat down while 
he explained the raison @étre 
of all this bustle. His first 
effort was somewhat cryptic, 
for with an all-embracing wave 
of his none too clean hand, he 
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announced, ‘“‘ Brains, my lad, 
brains!” But after waiting 
in a disgusted silence for the 
applause which was not forth- 
coming, he was compelled to 
go on with his story. It 
appeared that the day after I 
moved out down the river an- 
other Jumbe had arrived bring- 
ing twenty loads of meal, some 
eggs and bananas, and as R. 
did not want to follow me down 
the river, he had evolved the 
idea of getting the Angoni to 
work in the camp until my 
return. 

They had asked for a 
*“ prizey ”’ of extra hippo meat, 
and R. had suggested that they 
should do three days’ work 
and receive an extra hippo by 
way of a present. Now a 
day’s work to a native is noth- 
ing, but hippo meat is a great 
deal, and they had fairly leapt 
at the offer. Each man was 
thereupon detailed to a job, 
either to fetch so many loads 
of grass, or so many loads of 
bamboos, or so many straight 
lengths of wood, and with 
these materials R. intended to 
build a new compound. It 
was a great idea, and would 
save us the trouble of getting 
in a lot of extra boys for build- 
ing purposes. By the time I 
arrived these boys had already 
finished two days’ work, so 
that after a day’s rest in camp 
I should have to be ready to 
take them down the river again 
for their hippos. The next day 
I rested, and had the pleasure 
of seeing R. very busy indeed 
** bossing up ”’ the various gangs 
of boys on the different jobs, 
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and in the evening of that day 
we were surprised by the arrival 
of another Jumbe with his 
following. ‘These people were 
immediately asked the same 
question, and most cheerfully 
agreed, in return for an extra 
hippo, to work for three days 
building the compound; and 
as there were now two Jumbes 
to be supplied with hippo meat, 
we decided that R. should go 
down with the first Jumbe, and 
I would deal with the second 
one later on when he had 
finished his task. 

Next day at dawn, while 
the mist was still on the river, 
R. started off, taking Tom to 
cook for him, and leaving the 
second cook, Jim, with me. 
This boy Tom was @ queer 
customer, and cordially hated 
the bush. I believe he was 
genuinely afraid of being eaten 
by lions, which is a curious 
state of mind for a native, 
because, although he is reduced 
to trembling incoherency by 
the roar of a lion, the ordinary 
native never gives the matter 
a second thought during the 
daylight—nor during the night 
either—unless he again hears 
the roar. With this boy Tom, 
however, it was different. The 
lion was an ever-present menace 
to him, and he hated safari 
for that reason. We never took 
him with us if it could be 


avoided, but left him in camp 
and comparative safety. Well, 
off they went, and were prompt- 
ly swallowed up in the silence 
of the bush. Three days after- 
wards, in the late afternoon, I 
was coming from the compound 








to the house, when, looking 
across the river, I noticed an 
unusual movement among the 
trees, which eventually resolved 
itself into R.’s safari returning 
from the shoot. R. himself 
was soon across the river, and 
over our tea we exchanged 
the news. R. had got his first 
hippo under rather curious cir- 
cumstances. On the morning 
of the second day out they 
came to a “ mahama ’’—a de- 
serted village site, that is,— 
and immediately afterwards to 
a stream, the banks of which 
were heavily overgrown. They 
searched about, and presently 
found the old village bridge, 
which, however, proved to be 
so rickety that for a long time 
R. debated with himself whether 
it was worth risking, although 
there were only some eighteen 
inches of water in the stream. 
At length he decided on trying 
it, and sitting straddle-legged 
across the poles, as was his 
custom, began to lever himself 
cautiously forward. He had 
not gone far when there was 4 
sudden crashing in the bushes, 
and before any one could move 
a big hippo came charging out 
of the undergrowth on the 
bank and down the river-bed, 
the water splashing up in clouds 
of spray and spume as he tore 
through it. Under the bridge 
he rushed, and the boys yelled 
to R. to come back and cut 
the hippo off before he could 
reach the main river. R. slid 
back to the bank, and led by 
the boys, who already knew 
the lie of the land, sped diagon- 
ally across the deserted gardens, 
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and struck the stream on the 
far side. He was not a moment 
too soon, for a terrific commo- 
tion in the water a little farther 
up the stream heralded the 
headlong approach of the hippo, 
who had followed the stream 
right round the gardens and 
so lost time. R. had time only 
to ram a round in the chamber 
before the brute came into 
view, and as it swept past, 
R., taking his chance, got it 
well behind the shoulder, and 
it crashed over on to its head. 
A second shot found its brain, 
and thus it paid the penalty 
of wandering up shallow streams. 

That night they camped on 
the Rovuma, and rather than 
pitch his tent, R. had the 
Angoni build him a small shack 
of palm-leaves, of which there 
was abundance in that place. 

Towards midnight he was 
awakened by a touch on his 
Shoulder, and awoke to find 
Tom in a terror of apprehen- 
sion. 

“Marrowfat ! Marrowfat ! ” 
he hissed in a hoarse whisper. 
“Marrowfat, Bwana, Karibu! ” 
_ “Marrowfat!”? murmured R. 
in a sleepy haze. ‘‘ Marrow- 
fat! Who’s Marrowfat ? ” 

Now, at this point I ought 
to explain that the word 
“Marrowfat”” is known to 
every cook-boy in the country 
from Cape to Cairo, because 
everybody cooks in a particular 
fat of that name. At this time 
we were out of stock of “‘ Mar- 
Towfat,” and had been using 
éland fat instead, the eland 
having more eatable suet in 
its carcass than any other 
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animal in the African bush. 
While vaguely repeating “‘ Mar- 
rowfat,’”’ R., by @ rapid asso- 
ciation of ideas, came to the 
brilliant conclusion that an 
eland had strayed near the 
camp, and was only waiting 
to be bagged. Having arrived 
at this, it did not take him long 
to put on his boots, and seizing 
his rifle, he slipped in a soft- 
nosed cartridge and stepped 
out into the moonlight. He 
did not go far, for there, not 
thirty yards away, stood a 
large elephant, and, in R.’s own 
words, ‘‘ the moon was shining 
on its tusks so that they looked 
like the head-lamps on a motor- 
car.” With the elephant at 
such close range, the light rifle 
and the soft-nosed bullet were 
as much use as a pea-shooter 
against a Dreadnought, and 
for a moment R. stood be- 
wildered. Fortunately for the 
camp, something moved in the 
brute’s brain, and turning his 
back to the fires, he promptly 
seized the nearest tree with his 
trunk, and dragged it clean 
up by the roots. The crashing 
and splintering of the tree 
woke up the Angoni, and there 
they sat, rubbing their eyes 
and trying to collect themselves 
together, and all the while 
being treated to as pretty an 
exhibition of elephantine rage 
as they would get in a life- 
time. Slowly the brute made 
off, tearing off branches as he 
went, and throwing them away, 
with occasional halts to uproot 
some great tree that appeared 
to annoy him. Crashing and 
screaming he passed out of 
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sight, leaving behind him a 
devoutly thankful company and 
a piece of landscape that looked 
as though some terrific hurri- 
cane had swept it bare. There 
was no more sleep for the camp 
that night, and R. took the 
opportunity of giving Tom a 
very clear exposition of the 
difference between the two 
words ‘‘Marrowfat”’ and “ele- 
phant,’”’ which, in the terror 
of first seeing the elephant, 
he had got inextricably mixed. 
It is perhaps only fair to the 
miserable Tom—who found it 
more convenient to remain 
standing during the following 
day !—to state that he was of 
poor mental calibre, and found 
it next to impossible to pick 
up any dialect other than his 
own. As he was from the 
Zambesi, and spoke some awful 
village patois, no one could 
ever understand him, and he 
was treated as a huge joke by 
all the people who came to our 
camp. His name amongst the 
other boys was “The many- 
tongued one,” ‘but after this 
episode he was rechristened 
*“* Marrowfat,”’ and under that 
name he will pass to his grave, 
for the native has a pretty 
sense of humour, and never 
allows a story to die for want 
of retelling it. Very early in 
the morning R. broke camp, 
and set off to look for a second 
hippo, which he was fortunate 
enough to bag about 10 A.m. 

About ten days after these 
events another party of Angonis 
arrived, led by a gentleman 
bearing the ancient Angoni 
name of Kaputa. In this party 
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was @ man afflicted with ele- 
phantiasis in the foot, and how 
on earth he had managed to 
walk the 115 miles that sepa- 
rated his village from our camp 
is a@ complete mystery. We 
were very interested in the 
case, and amongst other things 
he told us that the Government 
allowed him to live in his 
village hut tax-free, as he was 
not able to go out and work. 
He had had the disease for 
many years, though he could 
not remember how many, and 
although the German doctors 
had been interested, they had 
not been able to do anything 
for him. One day we measured 
his foot, and it was 21 inches 
long by 92 wide across the base 
of the toes. Selimani asked us 
what we should do if we saw a 
spoor like that in the bush, but 
before we could reply the owner 
of the foot went off into great 
guffaws of laughter. He thought 
it a huge joke, and immediately 
went off to the compound to 
retell it ! 

By this time our compound 
was rebuilt throughout, and we 
began to turn our thoughts 
towards building ourselves a 
new house before the rails 
came. Many and varied were 
the plans we evolved, but they 
all had one feature in common 
—they were all ambitious! 
Nothing other than an AfricaD 
mansion would satisfy us this 
time, and our ambition may 
be gauged by the fact that we 
seriously considered the queés- 
tion of hanging the doors 02 
hinges, even though this luxury 
would have put an end to R.8 
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stock piece of buffoonery. Up 
till now we had had doors built 
of a bamboo framework covered 
with grass. The framework 
was a little wider than the door 
hole, and in height about four 
feet. During the day the doors 
rested against the outside walls 
of the house ; but before retir- 
ing to bed one fetched one’s 
door from outside, and backing 
into the room laid the door 
against the doorway in such 
a manner that it rested against 
the two walls and left the top 
open. Throughout the whole 
time we were there R. never 
once went to bed without first 
picking up his door, banging 
it smartly into place, and cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Next stop Marble Arch.” 
The boys, quick to notice 
anything of this kind in a white 
man, were intensely intrigued, 
and regarded it as being some 
kind of invocation to the spirits 
of the night! But to return to 
our proposed mansion! ‘The 
plans having at length been 
approved—and I might men- 
tion that we hotly argued about, 
and thrashed out, every stick 
and every corner and every 
gable to the point of personally 
insulting each other,—the only 
thing left was for the next 
batch of Angoni to arrive and 
start building the house, and 
for these we were destined to 
wait some little while. 
We took advantage of the 
interval to have a run round 
after elephant, and leaving Seli- 
mani in camp with instructions 
to set any Angoni to work who 
might appear during our ab- 
sence, pushed off into the blue. 
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It was an unlucky trip, for by 
the time we returned to camp, 
fifteen days later, we had cov- 
ered a total of 205 miles without 
seeing a single elephant, a feat 
which we thought must be a 
record for that part of the 
country. However, our bad 
luck did not extend to the 
camp, for we found that no 
less than seventy-eight Angoni 
had arrived during our absence, 
and were patiently camped on 
the other side of the river 
awaiting our return. Selimani 
had not been successful in per- 
suading them to start work on 
the house! The Angoni had 
apparently smelt a rat some- 
where, and were not going to 
do a thing until they had 
“heard the words of the 
Bwana.” We sent over for 
the headmen, and after the 
usual salutations, took tale of 
their stock, and found that at 
our usual exchange rate of one 
hippo for twelve loads of flour 
we were due for five hippos, 
which meant ten hippos alto- 
gether if they worked the three 
days for us. We thought we 
could manage to bag ten more, 
and propounded our idea to 
the headmen, who in turn went 
to lay our proposal before their 
followers. After a very short 
discussion, these gentlemen 
were unanimous in their ver- 
dict that ‘‘ the Bwana’s words 
were good words ’—a verdict 
with which we entirely agreed ! 
—and we immediately appor- 
tioned to each headman his 
particular task. Bright and 
early next morning the work 
began, and by nightfall we had 
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500 loads of grass in stock, it was not until we had boxed 
together with the main sup- the ears of nearly every man 
ports for the roof and two on the job that we were finally 
thirty-foot trees, all stripped able to carry our point, and 
of bark and nicely cleaned up, then in a disgusted silence the 
for the roof beams. Next day first wall support was cut and 
we drew the plan of the house trimmed. By nightfall of the 
on the ground we had previ- third day the 1400 loads of 
ously prepared, and were our- grass were collected, and suffi- 
selves distinctly staggered at cient poles for the walls cut 
its vast proportions. The boys ready to use; but at this point 
shook their heads at the colossal we had to stop, as the Angoni 
folly of the Bwanas, and were had finished their three days’ 
full of dark forebodings as to labour. That night the Angoni 
the impossibility of ever build- danced while R. and I held a 
ing such a house; but the discussion as to who was to 
architects were not to be dis- deal with the ten hippos. 
couraged, and in the face of Eventually we came to the 
all opposition, the work was decision that I should tackle 
pressed forward at top speed. the hippos, while he stayed in 
That night we had the six roof camp and got on with the 
supports in place and 500 more house, using our own boys 
loads of grass towards the total until more Angoni arrived. 
of 1400 loads which we had Orders for safari were given 
calculated as being necessary accordingly, and next day I set 
to thatch the house strongly off down the river, with Seli- 
and well. The third day we mani in charge of the Angoni 
got the roof beams on top of and Jim as cook. At the end 
the supports, and for the first of the third day I had only 
time were able to gauge the seen two hippos—both of which 
balance of the finished house as I had fortunately bagged,— 
regards height to width. At and seeing that it looked like 
this point we again returned to being a long trip, I sent back 
our plans to go into the ques- to camp for a further supply 
tion of the slope of the roof. of food. The fourth day passed 
It is the general custom of the with the addition of one only 
African to cut his walls three- to the score, and things. began 
quarters the height of his house, to look serious, as the Angonl 
which goes to make a very reported they were nearly out 
flat roof from a European of mealie meal. On the fifth 
point of view. We, having day, however, we struck a deep 
been washed out of house and stretch of river literally alive 
home nearly every day during with hippos. I should think 
the last rains, decided absolutely there must have been a hun- 
upon a 45° slope. This defiance dred or more in a stretch of 
of all tradition completely broke perhaps a mile of river. It 
the hearts of our labourers, and was fairly late by the time I 
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had investigated the situation, 
so, following our usual custom, 
I decided to leave them alone 
for that day, and tackle the 
job early next morning. Six 
o’clock saw me in a good posi- 
tion, and I sent the first to 
the bottom some ten minutes 
afterwards, but to my surprise 
no other hippo came to the 
top after the first report of 
my rifle. 

I waited for quite half an 
hour, and then one of the 
Angoni came up to tell me 
there were plenty of hippos a 
little farther down, and I went 
down to see. Sure enough, 
there they were! I bagged 
one of them, but the same 
thing happened again—no other 
appeared,—and after a wait of 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, 
I gave it up. Hearing a blow- 
ing up the river, I hastened 
my steps in that direction, only 
to find that this one was too 
wary, for by the time I arrived 
near the spot he had already 
seen me and cleared off. It 
seemed fairly obvious to me 
by now that these fellows had 
been shot at before, and were 
fully awake to the danger of 
the rifle; in fact, they were 
educated hippos, because they 
recognised the difference be- 
tween me and the boys, and 
although they would lie and 
blink knowingly right in front 
of a boy, the very moment 
they saw me they were either 
off completely, or else sank in 
the water until only their eyes 
were visible. A hippo’s eyes 
stand well clear of the top of 
its head, and it is quite im- 
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possible to get a brain or any 
other shot when they are lying 
in this position. 

I waited for one hippo a 
long time with my rifle at the 
aim, finger on trigger, and a 
bead drawn on a point slightly 
to the back of its eyes, where 
I knew its ears would appear 
if only it raised its head. I 
waited immovably until the 
strain began to tell upon my 
muscles. My eye blinked and 
my hands trembled with the 
weight of the rifle, so that in 
the end I had to relax and 
lower it to my knees. In that 
instant the hippo snorted, and 
rearing itself half out of the 
water made off in a cascade of 
spray. 

I went along after some 
others, and having found them, 
crept more cautiously into posi- 
tion amongst the reeds; but 
they heard me, and when 
eventually I could see the 
water, I found the hippos lying 
just awash, as they had in the 
last place. I sat down and 
waited, propping my elbows on 
my knees, and keeping the 
rifle roughly laid on the biggest 
hippo. There was not a breath 
of air amongst those long reeds, 
and I could feel the perspira- 
tion trickling down my back 
and breaking out all over me, 
until before long my legs and 
arms were so wet that my 
elbows were skidding about on 
my knees. I could not keep 
a steady aim, and had to give 
up for a while. I sat watching 
carefully, and it seemed to me 
that one old fellow was getting 
a bit restless, so surreptitiously 
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rubbing my arms and knees 
with a handkerchief, I brought 
the rifle to bear upon him, and 
had hardly succeeded in this 
when he suddenly pushed his 
head clear of the water to roar 
his greetings to some other 
hippo, and in that instant died. 

It was now after nine o’clock, 
and I had only three hippos 
of the seven I had to get. The 
days of rapid bagging had evi- 
dently passed, as far as this 
particular stretch of river was 
concerned, and I could see a 
hard day’s work in front of 
me, so, recalling Napoleon’s 
dictum, decided upon break- 
fast as a start off. This over, 
I returned to the river about 
10.30 A.M., and after a careful 
crawl and a long wait bagged 
the fourth hippo. I now ar- 
ranged for boys to post them- 
selves up and down the length 
of this stretch of deep water, 
with instructions to keep per- 
fect silence and watch for 
hippos. As soon as one ap- 
peared in their particular bit 
of water, they were to wait 
until it went below the water 
again, and then come and 
fetch me. Well, I sweated up 
and down that river through- 
out the livelong day, and just 
before sundown sent my seventh 
to the bottom with a bullet in 
its brain, which, together with 
the three I had already got, 
brought me to the end of my 
tally. 

It had been a hard day, but 
a sporting day, and the ex- 
periences of it rather went to 
prove what I already more 
than half-suspected. It seems 
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to me that the hippo is in 
possession of some faculty that 
enables it to lie beneath the 
water and yet distinguish move- 
ment upon the bank, and even 
further than that, to hear 
sounds upon the bank. Other- 
wise I am at a loss to account 
for the extraordinary manner 
in which they sensed my pres- 
ence, for the moment I could 
see them through the long grass, 
in that same moment they saw 
me, because they were always 
watching the precise spot where 
I appeared, despite the fact 
that I did not make a sound. 
Time and again I crept up to 
the bank, using twice the care 
I would use in coming up with 
a hartebeest (the most un- 
approachable animal in the 
African bush), only to find 
myself observed, and every 
hippo on the qui vive. 
Hungry, hot, and very weary, 
I followed the river to my 
camp, Selimani following with 
my rifle. The shrieks of the 
Angoni as they dealt with the 
carcasses had faded away into 
a colourless monotone, and a 
hot bath and dinner were loom- 
ing large in my thoughts, when 
a heavy sigh came from the 
river—close at hand. Motion- 
ing to Selimani to keep still, 
I crept on my stomach through 
the reeds to the edge of the 
water, and accomplished what 
I had not been able to do all 
the day. The bank here was 
some ten feet in height, and 
as I got my eye round a reed, I 
could see a large hippo lying 
not more than twelve feet away, 
and sublimely unconscious of 
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my presence. I looked straight 
into his eye, but his gaze wan- 
dered idly past me and down 
the river. As I watched, the 
surface broke again, and up 
came three little hippos, fol- 
lowed immediately by their 
mother. The little fellows were 
about the size of a Newfound- 
land dog, and they and the 
mother ranged themselves in 
a semicircle round the male 
hippo, all facing into the centre. 
The old fellow made little dives 
at the youngsters, who beat a 
hasty retreat, only to return 
again a few seconds later. 
Slowly the sun sunk lower, and 
the yellow light of evening 
tinted the bush. A _ slight 
breeze sprang up, and rippled 
the face of the river, so that 
it splashed against the eyes of 
the little hippos, who shook 
their heads gleefully. Suddenly 
the mother heaved a long sigh, 
and simultaneously one of the 
little ones yawned. The others 
followed suit, and then the 
old father hippo, who up till 
now had been watching the 
family with a sleepy eye, caught 
the general contagion and slow- 
ly opened his cavernous mouth 
in a tremendous yawn. It was 
fascinating, and I lay with my 
chin propped in my hands 
watching the yawns go round 
the circle until the light died, 
when, carefully extricating my- 
self so as not to alarm the 
family, I made off for camp. 
The next day I left for the 
Siwezi River, and arrived there 
four days afterwards, having 
cut through the bush on a 
compass bearing. We adopted 
VOL. COXVII.—NO. MCCOXIV. 
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this method occasionally, but 
seldom found it of any real 
value. The ordinary barn-door 
native has a better instinct for 
home than any compass, and, 
moreover, has a gift of being 
able to visualise the country 
in between that is little short 
of marvellous. It is extremely 
annoying when cutting across 
country on a bearing to have 
to make big detours to get 
round the bend of a river, or 
to miss a badly broken stretch 
of country; but when follow- 
ing a native one never seems 
to have to do this. In this 
particular instance I struck a 
very bad patch of elephant 
grass, which took us some con- 
siderable time to negotiate, and 
I did not arrive at the camp 
until 4 P.M., whilst had I fol- 
lowed the line the boys wanted 
to take, I should have arrived 
about mid-day. When I did 
reach home I found the house 
well on the way to completion. 
The outer walls were already 
up, and the interior walls half 
done. The roof was bambooed 
and ready to be thatched, and 
R. had sent up to a village we 
knew of to tell the expert 
thatcher to come down and 
get busy. Altogether things 
were looking rosy, and as we 
were by now nearing the rainy 
season, it behoved us to press 
on with all speed and get it 
finished. No more Angoni had 
turned up during my absence, 
so that, having nothing else 
to do, I tackled the house with 
considerable energy, so much 
so, in fact, that on the third 
day a small deputation arrived 
x 
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from the compound to beg me 
to go on safari after elephant ! 
It was a whole fortnight before 
we saw any more Angoni— 
during which time we had got 
the house half-thatched and 
the walls nearly finished,—and 
then we had the quaintest 
visitation of all. Three men, 
accompanied by no less than 
sixteen women, appeared sud- 
denly one evening upon the 
opposite bank. The headman 
was brought over and explained 
that nearly all the men folk 
in his village had gone away 
for a month to fish, but that 
hearing the news of the hippo 
meat, and knowing the rains 
to be near at hand, he had de- 
cided to bring the few men 
that were left and all the avail- 
able women, and come down to 
see the Bwanas. Nothing could 
have been more ortunate for 
us, a8 the question of mudding 
our walls was beginning to loom 
large in our list of troubles. In 
Portuguese East it is considered 
infra dig for a man to daub a 
wall; it is always the woman’s 
job, and as we had at this time 
only four women in our com- 
pound, we could not see how 
we could ever get the job done. 
The arrival of the sixteen An- 
goni women solved our problem 
beautifully, and at dawn next 
day they were cheerfully on 
the job, our boys’ women mix- 
ing the mud and the Angoni 
women daubing it on the walls. 
In three days’ time the house 
was finished, including a floor 
of beaten mud, and R. went 
up-stream with the crowd to 
shoot them their hippos. Two 
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days afterwards sounds of 
female voices came drifting 
over the river, and presently 
two boys and eight women 
came into view bearing a letter 
from R., in which he asked me 
to send up our smallest canoe, 
as the hippo he had shot had 
got jammed against some boul- 
ders, and with the few men he 
had with him he was unable 
to dislodge it. We thereupon 
got our canoe, and mounting 
it upon a couple of long poles, 
machila fashion, handed it over 
to the women, who thought the 
whole thing a huge joke. 

It says a lot for the strength 
of the Angoni women when I 
say that they carried that canoe 
for eight solid hours before they 
eventually arrived at R.’s camp. 
The dead hippo lying out in 
the stream, coupled with the 
arrival of the canoe, were obvi- 
ous reasons for a dance, and 
these same eight women, hav- 
ing partaken of the evening 
meal, started in with their 
sisters, and danced until dawn! 
In the morning R. and Shimika 
went across in the canoe, but 
could not dislodge the hippo, 
and after making the most 
frantic efforts, had to retire 
beaten. 

The Angoni suggested cutting 
up the meat where it lay, and 
floating the pieces over to the 
bank, but R. would not hear 
of this. He contended that 
once the stomach of the hippo 
was cut, the gases would be 
released and the carcass would 
sink to the bottom, quite apart 
from the fact that you can’t 
start floating odd legs and heads 
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across @ Yiver. However, in 
the end he had to agree to let 
them try, because he could see 
no other way of getting it, and 
the meat was already beginning 
tosmell. The Angoni men were 
ferried across to the carcass, 
and soon started the cutting-up 
operations, and having previ- 
ously supplied themselves with 
ropes, they were able to tow 
behind them those pieces of 
meat that they could not get 
into the canoe. Contrary to 
all expectations on R.’s part, 
the hippo did not sink when cut 
open, and the pieces of meat 
floated splendidly. 

When nearly all the meat had 
been transported to the bank, 
R. was startled by a cry from 
Shimika, and looking across 
to the little island of boulders 
where he stood, saw him en- 
gaged in trying to hold on to 
one end of a leg of hippo, while 
a big crocodile was tugging at 
the other end. Not caring to 
shoot with Shimika so near, 
R. yelled to him to let go; 
but the boy’s blood was up, 
and he clung on like grim death 
until the crocodile nearly had 
him into the water as well as 
the meat, and he was compelled 
to let go. With an angry 
switl the crocodile fell back, 
and sank quickly to the 
depths. 

“Inyoka!”?} hissed Shimika, 
with all the venom and hate 
at his command ; “‘ Inyoka!” 

Only one other party of 
Angoni visited us before the 
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rains, and as we had no more 
work for them to do, the house 
being now finished, I took them 
straight off down the river, and 
camped the first night at a 
water-hole in the bush. At 
nine o’clock next morning, after 
three hours going, we struck 
the river, and almost imme- 
diately heard a hippo blowing. 
I motioned the boys back and 
went on alone, and soon found 
a very large male blowing 
noisily up-stream. The male 
hippo has a reddish head, while 
that of the female is jet black, 
so it is quite easy to tell them 
apart. Getting into position, 
I laid the rifle on the spot where 
he had disappeared, and the 
next time he came up to blow 
took rapid aim and put my 
bullet nicely through his left 
ear. It was an easy shot, and 
he went down backwards, stone 
dead ; so calling up the Jumbe, 
I told him to post a few boys 
to wait for it to come up and 
get it in to the bank. This 
having been done to my satis- 
faction, I began to think about 
breakfast, and going back to 
camp, did not return to the 
river for over an hour. When 
I got there I found, to my 
surprise, that the bank was 
deserted, nor was there any 
sign of the hippo, so walking 
back to my tent, I called for 
the Jumbe. 

I told him precisely what I 
thought of him, and demanded 
to be informed why he had dis- 
obeyed my orders, and taken 








; Literally, “snake,” but when used as a term of abuse it is the worst word 
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the boys from the bank. See- 
ing I was really angry, he 
began to tremble exceedingly, 
after the manner of all African 
natives when they scent trouble, 
and in quavering tones replied 
that the hippo was not com- 


ing up. 
“Not coming up?” I 
stormed; ‘‘not coming up, 


you fool? I say it is coming 
up, and you send back those 
boys now, or all go back to 
your homes.” 

‘“* N’dio, Bwana,’”’ he returned 
hastily. ‘“‘ They go now, but” 
—sullenly—‘“‘ Kapero says it 
won’t come up.” 


“Ha!” breathed I, light 
beginning to appear on the 
subject. ‘And who is Ka- 
pero? ” 


“Kapero is m’chawi,”+ he 
answered proudly. 

I began to roll up my shirt 
sleeves ostentatiously. ‘‘ M’ch- 
awi, eh? I will see ‘ Bwana’ 
Kapero,”’ facetiously. 

‘** Bwana’ Kapero was pres- 
ently led in by Selimani, whom 
I had called and ordered to 
produce the body. 

“Who and what are you? ” 
I began pompously. 

** Mimi Kapero,”’ he answered 
quietly. 

“Then what do you mean 
by interfering with my orders, 
you jackanapes,” I went on, 
beginning to get warm. 

“T have not,” replied Ka- 
pero. “I have only told the 
Jumbe that the hippo will not 
come up until twelve hours 
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self took the boys away from 
the river.” 

“* Are you @ witch-doctor ? ” 
I asked. 

“No, but I can ‘see,’ and, 
Bwana, the hippo will not come 
up until the sun is there,” and 
he pointed to the western 
horizon, signifying 6 P.M. 

“Good ! ” said I angrily, for 
this witchcraft talk always 
raised the old Adam in me. 
“I have shot nearly forty 
hippos, and seen them all come 
up. You have never even seen 
a hippo, and yet you dare to 
come here upsetting the Bwana’s 
arrangements (slap !). Get out 
(slap !)! You fool! ” (kick !) 

Exit Kapero ! 

I might here interpose, in 
case I should be thought harsh 
in my methods, that no one 
who has not lived in close con- 
tact with the African native 
can have the faintest idea of 
the trouble and misery—and 
often death—that is caused 
through the ridiculous talk of 
these “‘ medicine men.” 

I recalled the Jumbe, and 
had him post his men agai, 
telling him that the hippo 
would be up, like all the others 
I had shot, in one and a half 
to two hours, and the men 
went down to wait. I sat i 
my tent, and as no news came 
from the river, sent for Seli- 
mani, and asked him exactly 
what had happened. He was 
only too pleased to enlarge 
upon his favourite theme, and 
it was easy to see that he was 
himself perfectly convinced that 





(6 p.m.), and the Jumbe him- 
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the hippo would come up as 
and when Kapero had directed. 
He said that the man had 
fixed the hour by holding a 
twig between his fingers, and 
having spoken the magic words, 
held it at arm’s length towards 
the river, when the twig had 
promptly proceeded to dip 
twelve separate times, signify- 
ing twelve hours, or six o’clock. 
He showed me how it was 
done, and it reminded me irre- 
sistibly of the method of our 
own water-diviners with their 
hazel twigs. I, of course, pooh- 
poohed the whole idea, and 
straightway went down to the 
river to see the hippo. As a 
matter of fact it had not come 
up, even though I was posi- 
tively certain I had killed it 
stone dead; and as I stood 
watching the water wondering 
what could have happened it, 
I heard a voice saying, “ Saa 
kumi n'mbili! Saa kumi 
nmbili!”1 and feeling that 
I should lose my temper if 
I stayed there any longer, re- 
turned to my tent. All through 
the long afternoon I sat and 
waited for news—and none 
came. About half-past four 
I gave it up as a bad job, and 
although I had not missed a 
hippo like this for a long time, 
I began to think I had missed 
this one. So I called the 
Jumbe, and told him what I 
thought, and told him that he 
might bring the boys back from 
the river, and I would shoot 
him another next day. Noth- 
ing happened, as far as I could 
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see, for some little while, until 
about 5.30 P.M., when I noticed 
all the boys going down to the 
river. I asked Selimani where 
they were going, and in @ non- 
committal sort of voice he in- 
formed me they were going to 
the river to get their hippo 
meat. I laughed. 

“They will not,” I said, 
** because the hippo is not dead, 
and will not come up.” 

Selimani stood regarding me 
for a while with a contempla- 
tive eye, then looking through 
the tent door asked if I wanted 
anything further. I replied in 
the negative, and with a vague 
remark about “seeing to things ”’ 
he faded silently away. 

The sun was by now nearing 
the horizon, and thinking this 
a great opportunity to have a 
laugh at the natives’ childish 
belief in witchcraft, I took my 
rifle and went down to the 
river. I found all the boys 
assembled at the water’s edge, 
with Kapero in the centre of 
them. He was pointing to a 
certain spot in the river, but 
when he saw me stopped talk- 
ing and sat down, the other 
boys looking rather sheepish. 
For my part, I laughed my 
superior white man’s laugh, 
and facetiously asked them if 
they were hungry! No reply 
was forthcoming, and at that 
moment the sun touched the 
tim of the horizon. Kapero 
stood up, and silence fell upon 
the bush as the great red 
sun sank down to its crimson 
bed. 





1 «¢ Twelve hours !” 
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“* Saa kumi n’mbil !” came a 
voice, breaking the spell, and 
as though answering a call, the 
great black hulk of a dead 
hippo came rippling to the sur- 
face. For a second I stood 
stupefied, then the loud bang 
of my rifle went ricochetting 
across the river to the distant 
hills as I plugged the bobbing 
carcass with a soft-nosed 9 ™™- 
bullet. I became aware of 
smiles all around me, and the 
eye of Kapero looked upon me 
with a really hurt expression. 
I turned to go. 

“Tt’s all right now, Seli- 
mani,’ I flung over my shoulder 
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as I strode away; “I only 
wounded it this morning, but 
I have killed it now!” 

That night at dinner Seli- 
mani came in, and I could see 
he was literally bursting to ask 
me why I had shot a dead 
hippo; but seeing the steely 
glint in my eye he thought 
better of it, and quickly effaced 
himself. The cold light from 
the moon overhead flooded 
through the tent doorway, and 
as I looked out across the still 
silent bush, I half admitted to 
myself that in Africa, truly, 
there are more things than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. 
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LORD JOHN MANNERS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY GEORGE 


It is perhaps not rash to 
say that there are few periods 
of English political history less 
known to the average man of 
to-day than that middle third 
of the nineteenth century, which 
coincides almost exactly with 
the interval between the First 
and Second Reform Bills. Only 
the very oldest of us can 
remember even the later parts 
of it directly ; and it is hardly 
old enough for the very young- 
est to have had their attention 
directed to it as a part of 
ancient history. Just as to 
men, not by any means ex- 
clusively ‘“‘ Liberal,” in Mac- 
aulay’s day political things in 
general seemed to begin with 
1688, so to a great many now 
do they seem to begin with 
1867—even that year being 
the Creation rather than the 
Deluge. 

Yet no period of history can 
be neglected with impunity ; 
and periods just before that 
of the neglectors least of all. 
Everybody would agree to this, 
no doubt, as regards one point 
in this interval of 1832-66— 
namely, the introduction of Free 
Trade; yet it is the rarest 
of things to see, in the flood 
of talk on that subject, even 
floating scraps of solid know- 
ledge as to the origin and 


SAINTSBURY. 


history of the apparently truce- 
less war against Protection. 
The Young England Movement 
may be more of a curiosity, 
but is by no means wholly so 
as regards to-day; Chartism 
still less. The lessons of the 
Crimean War and the Mutiny 
would have saved us, if they 
had not been forgotten, from 
some of the worst dangers we 
are now incurring abroad ; those 
of the Irish Famine and the 
events that led to ‘‘ Shooting 
Niagara” (in actual fact only 
the Rapids that led to it) 
might have saved us some 
important blunders at home. 
But it was essentially a 
“transition period ”; and tran- 
sition periods are always the 
last to get themselves properly 
appreciated, if indeed they ever 
do this. And one of the most 
remarkable points of transition 
here concerned is the relation- 
ship of the “‘ governing classes ”’ 
to the governed, and especially 
of that part of the governing 
classes which contained persons 
of hereditary title and their 
families. Dickens’s attempted 
satire in ‘Little Dorrit’ and 
‘Bleak House’ on the Barn- 
acles and the Stiltstalkings, 
the Boodles and the Buffys, was 
clumsy enough, and a great 
deal more than enough over- 
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done. But it undoubtedly cor- 
responded to certain actual 
phenomena of the time, and was 
applicable to certain popular 
sentiments and thoughts excited 
by those phenomena. The 
principle of Reform may be 
bad or good; but nobody can 
deny, whether he approves or 
disapproves it, that it goes 
against that of selecting gover- 
nors from a restricted number 
of persons or groups. Yet 
hardly till the very end of this 
period did the great families of 
England lose their prerogative 
position. Indeed, it lasted in 
decreasing measure much longer, 
and is not even quite obsolete 
now. Occasional nobodies came 
to the front, but so they always 
had done; and they were still 
exceptions. Plutocracy as well 
as aristocracy had its turn, 
though not so frequent a 
turn; but not merely on the 
Tory, or as it began in this very 
period to be called (not too 
luckily) ‘‘ Conservative,” side. 
“The gentlemanly interest ”’ 
had the pull, and that gentle- 
manly interest was very largely 
represented by members, re- 
lations, nominees at least, of the 
peerage, which itself had not 
ceased, though it was beginning 
to be largely mixed with other 
elements, to represent the older 
families of England. 

Of this class, whose members 
if they did not actually form 
the majority of the House of 
Commons formed a large part 
of it, it would be difficult to 
find a fairer representative, in 
more senses than one of the 
word fair, than the central hero 
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of Mr Whibley’s book. Indeed, 
a cheap and ignorant comment 
of the gibing kind might be 
made on this statement by 
referring to the famous couplet 
about “our Old Nobility,” 
which was commonly used 
against Lord John James 
Robert Manners, son of the 
fifth, brother of the sixth, and 
himself the seventh Duke of 
Rutland; for nearly half a 
century before his accession 
to the dukedom, a member, 
with brief gaps, of the House 
of Commons ; a prominent light 
of Young England; several 
times a Cabinet Minister, Com- 
missioner of Works and Post- 
master-General, and all through 
his life “the most stainless 
politician I have ever known,” 
as (if it was not even “the 
only stainless politician ’’) the 
late Lord Houghton, who had 
known Lord John all his life, 
and to whom very few con- 
temporary politicians were un- 
known, once said to the present 
writer. 

As so often happens, the use 
made of the certainly rather 
youthfully and unwisely ex- 
pressed preference of our old 
Nobility to learning, commerce, 
&c., was a use which could 
only escape the charge of dis- 
honesty by surrendering to that 
of ignorance of context. The 
Bill of the Nobility which Lord 
John preferred to everything 
else was by no means filled 
by Lord Tomnoddy and the 
Honourable Mr Sucklethumb- 
kin. It was an abstract idea 
of Nobility opposed to that of 
Equality, which the youthful 
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author, with a wisdom by 
no means usual in youth, re- 
garded as the greatest curse 
of modern times, and as giving 
the lie to almost every fact of 
nature. 

Yet if the couplet had actu- 
ally meant what the enemy 
said, and the vulgar believed it 
did mean, few impartial readers 
will finish Mr Whibley’s book 
without admitting that a Par- 
lament composed mainly, if 
not exclusively, of people like 
Lord John Manners would be 
a rather unusually good Par- 
liament; and that laws and 
learning—yes, and commerce 
too—would have a good time 
under it. Not indeed exclu- 
sively, for one quality is re- 
quired in a few members of 
every Parliament which Lord 
John hardly possessed, and 
that is leadership. Of the 
masterfulness of at least two 
of the aristocratic parliamen- 
tarians of his earlier time, 
Stanley and Palmerston, he 
had nothing, and did not pre- 
tend to have anything. Cynics 
may indeed say, and one need 
not be a cynic to admit some 
truth in the saying, that stain- 
lessness is incompatible with 
Political mastership in such an 
extremely human assemblage 
a8 the House of Commons. 
But, on the other hand, he 
was free from the excessive 
Wilfulness which is almost in- 
separable from masterfulness, 
and with which both these dis- 
tinguished statesmen were noto- 
nously affected ; while his stain- 
lessness made it impossible for 
him to play the tricks to which 
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both of them condescended. 
It was unfair, doubtless, to say, 
as was once said to the present 
writer of a younger member 
of the same order who became 
conspicuous in the Lower House 
and had a great reputation for 
straightforwardness, ‘“‘ Ah, but 
he’s a racing man; in the long- 
run they’ll do anything to 
win.” But it was perfectly 
certain that Lord John Manners, 
who was not a racing man 
(though his father was), would 
not ‘do anything to win,” and 
that he would not willingly 
associate himself with any one 
who would. Without being in 
the least a prig, he was always 
a man of principle. But—and 
this is a faculty much rarer 
than may be commonly thought 
—he was always able to dis- 
tinguish between matters which 
are matters of principle and 
those which admit considera- 
tions of circumstance, time, 
and, if not of opportunism, at 
least of opportunity. In other 
words, though a stainless, he 
was by no means an unpractical 
politician, in the best sense of 
that much-abused word. 

And further, if Lord John 
had been juvenile enough to 
write in the sense which was 
vulgarly attributed to him, he 
would at least have had the 
excuse that few families could 
claim older nobility in that 
sense than his. If they had 
not held Belvoir in direct male 
succession since they ‘“‘ came 
over with Richard Conqueror,” 
they had held it in that way, 
even at his birth in 1818, for 
more than three centuries ; and 

x2 
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by the next most direct way 
of marriage, for more than four 
centuries earlier through the 
great houses of Albini and 
Roos. Mr Whibley has given 
@ most appropriate and interest- 
ing sketch of the fortunes of 
the house from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century, illus- 
trating among other things what 
seems to have been character- 
istic of it, as is not invariably 
the case in families—unity in 
itself and good temper to others. 
Incidentally, in speaking of the 
elder Roger Manners of Queen 
Bess’s time (son of the first 
Earl and mentor of the fifth, 
for the title passed rapidly), 
there appears here a sort of 
clue to that popularity of the 
Queen which has sometimes 
been regarded as, partly at 
least, a figment of flattery. The 
fifth earl just mentioned—no 
doubt in the intervals of writing 
Shakespeare’s plays for him— 
took it into his head, as toler- 
ably well-informed persons will 
remember, to join Essex in 
the insane proceedings which 
brought death on Essex himself 
and a heavy fine (considerably 
reduced, however, before ex- 
action) on Rutland. Now his 
uncle and namesake Roger, 
referred to above, was an old 
courtier of the Queen and a 
perfectly loyal man. This in 
the circumstances might hardly 
have stood him in stead with 
some Kings and more Queens— 
especially with a Queen so old, 
so bitterly hurt, and credited 
with such a fiery temper as 
Henry the EHighth’s younger 
daughter. But Elizabeth sent 
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a special messenger, Sir John 
Stanhope, to comfort her old 
servant “with a very princely 
gracious message.” That sort 
of thing, and the reports of it 
that get abroad, are what make 
those who sit in the seats of 
the mighty ‘‘ popular.” 
Young Lord Rutland, as has 
been said, got out of the matter 
without any experiment on 
“the lith of his neck” and 
with a reduced fine. But the 
reduction left it at ten thou- 
sand pounds, which was a 
large sum in those days; and 
though the family of Manners 
was quiet for some decades, 
this may (as in the case of the 
Essexes) have had something 
to do with the side which the 
eighth Earl took in the Re- 
bellion. Haddon and the Der- 
byshire estates had by this 
time been added to the family 
property. He joined the Par- 
liament, which rewarded him 
by “slighting,” as they called 
it prettily in those days, mean- 
ing thereby dismantling and 
half-ruining, Belvoir itself, be- 
cause it had been held for the 
king by one of the Earl’s re- 
tainers, more loyal than bim- 
self, and by giving him 4 
bare fifteen hundred pounds in 
compensation. Let us hope 
it was not merely resentment 
at this, and hopes of adval- 
tage, which brought him back 
to loyalty at the Restoration. 
The “country gentleman’ 
element was always very strong 
in the Manners’ temper, and 
both before and after the Civil 
War they seem to have meddled 
very little with politics, and 
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frequented London still less. 
When at last, and at the be- 
ginning of Queen Anne’s reign, 
the question of converting the 
earldom into a dukedom was 
mooted, the story becomes 
rather comic. The ninth Earl 
did in a way want it, but 
would take no trouble about 
it; and the actual elevation 
seems to have been mainly 
due to the untiring efforts of 
his daughter-in-law and her 
mother, the famous Lady 
Rachel (or Rachel, Lady) Rus- 
sell, whose activity in the 
matter may seem, or rather 
might have in the last genera- 
tion seemed, rather shocking 
to a certain kind of heroine- 
worshipper. But human nature 
ought to take an interest in 
the fact that there was a con- 
siderable family discussion over 
the second title or Marquisate. 
There was hesitation between 
Harborough (not bad, and cal- 
culated to make an excellent 
figure in the sporting columns 
of future newspapers), Belvoir 
(not to be thought of, being 
not dignified enough as pro- 
nounced, and, as written, too 
suggestive of the novels of 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury), and Granby, which was 
most fortunately adopted. The 
pages of English military his- 
tory are rich, but though they 
might afford to spare the name 
of the hampered hero of Minden 
and the successful one of War- 
burg and Vellinghausen, it 
would be a pity. As for the 
History of Signboards’ and 
that of the English novel, the 
mere thought of either sparing 
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“The Marquis of Granby ”’ is 
excruciating. 

Only ill-fate seems to have 
prevented the name of Manners 
from figuring at least as promi- 
nently in naval as in military 
history. Except in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, titles, though they have 
been deserved and won afloat, 
have not been largely repre- 
sented there by inheritors or 
blood-representatives of them. 
But Lord Robert Manners, the 
hero of Minden’s second son, 
who died of his wounds after 
fighting the 74 Resolution under 
Hood “in the old way” of 
the Navy, seems to have been, 
even putting his gallantry aside, 
a fellow of the very best kind 
in various ways. It might, 
indeed, shock some folk that 
he should have been captain 
of a ship with fifty more guns 
in her than her captain had 
years, but certainly not those 
who use wiser ways of judging. 
Strangely enough, Lord Robert’s 
elder brother also died young, 
and also distinguished himself 
in @ position almost more try- 
ing, and certainly more seldom 
occupied satisfactorily, than 
that of captain of a man-of- 
war—the Viceroyalty of Ire- 
land. He was actually as 
popular as possible, his popu- 
larity being, if one remembers 
rightly, not a little assisted by 
that of his beautiful duchess, 
by birth Lady Isabel Somerset. 
That he should achieve political 
success was, of course, impos- 
sible with men like Flood and 
Grattan working against him 
on, as he said himself, ‘‘ theories 
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and positions amounting to 
nothing less than war with 
England.” He also said that 
*“‘ without a Union Ireland will 
not be connected with Eng- 
land twenty years longer.” 
Substitute ‘with the Union 
removed ” for ‘‘ without,” and 
the prophecy becomes an in- 
teresting one to-day. 

The Viceroy (Crabbe’s patron) 
was Lord John’s grandfather, 
and the link betwéen them— 
the fifth duke—must have been 
a very delectable and elect 
person. When his bride took 
a dislike to the existing house 
at Belvoir and wept at first 
sight of it, he straightway had 
it pulled down and rebuilt to 
her fashion and fancy. Aisthet- 
ically, the story is said not to 
redound to the duchess’s credit ; 
romantically, it is unnecessary 
to say how infinitely it re- 
dounds to the duke’s and that 
of the House of Manners, or 
how curiously it foretells the 
character of Lord John. This 
duke is also vouched for as a 
pattern country gentleman, 
landlord, and sportsman 
(though horribly unlucky on 
the Turf), and a staunch Tory. 
Also he seems to have in- 
herited a double portion of 
that amiable family charac- 
teristic which has been already 
noticed—maintenance of the 
best relations between members 
of the family itself. 

His younger son’s chances in 
life, especially political life, 
were seriously threatened by 
a severe stammer which, how- 
ever, he managed to get over 
to a great extent by hard and 





fearless public speaking. He 
did not exactly distinguish him- 
self either at Eton or at Trinity, 
Cambridge, for anything but 
character; but as to that he 
won golden opinions at both 
without any of the drawbacks, 
sometimes associated with such 
distinction, of asserted or in- 
sinuated milksoppery. And he 
throughly justified the reputa- 
tion which Eton has for found- 
ing durable friendships, as, in- 
deed, the title of Mr Whibley’s 
book intimates and its text 
confirms. It might be sug- 
gested, and maintained with 
some chance of success, that 
the old “‘ governing class ” sys- 
tem, of which we spoke above, 
had as one of not the least of 
its recommendations, the facili- 
ties it offered for the formation 
and for the utilisation of such 
friendships. The singularly 
floating and unstable character 
of modern Parliaments—men 
taking a turn at membership, 
and leaving it off or being left 
off by it—is not favourable to 
good government. 

It is not probable that either 
of the two chief friends whose 
history Mr Whibley interweaves 
with his hero’s, is a familiar 
personage nowadays to the man 
in the street (or even to many 
of those who may, as far as 
politics are concerned, deserve 
selection from that individual- 
ised crowd), though both were 
men of much mark and evel 
more likelihood in their day. 
Augustus O’Brien Stafford, oF 
Stafford O’Brien, changed the 
order of his surnames to pre 
vent being confounded with 
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Smith O’Brien, and the result 
has been that he has been 
almost forgotten. Very am- 
bitious biographical dictionaries 
contain neither name, while if 
he had not changed his, both 
names would have been pretty 
safe to prevent confusion. He 
seems to have been au Irish 
landlord of the very best class 
—of the class from which in 
the South we have allowed all 
power and influence for good 
to be wrenched,—a man with 
a thorough understanding of 
his countrymen, and popular 
with them, but at the same 
time a good Tory and a good 
Anglo-Irishman. Perhaps his 
wit was a little above his 
steadiness—the ‘‘malt above 
the meal” of the old phrase 
allegorised,—and though he 
cleared his reputation by ex- 
cellent work at Scutari just 
before his death, it had been, 
whether justly or not, regarded 


a8 tarnished by some awkward ° 


proceedings during his Secre- 
taryship of the Admiralty in 
Lord Derby’s short-lived Gov- 
ernment of 1852. Yet, for an 
Irishman, he had a rather un- 
common amount of what on 
this side of St George’s Channel 
and on both sides of Tweed and 
Solway we are, perhaps, im- 
pudently wont to regard as, 
and to call, common-sense ; 
and though Lord John could 
hot be said to lack that useful 
Seasoning, it was not, when he 
was young, his strongest point. 
And he was certain not to be 
strengthened in it by his other 
great friend, a closer associate 
than even Stafford, and pro- 
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bably the determining influence 
in the “‘ Young England ”’ busi- 
ness—George Sydney Smythe. 
His full name was George 
Augustus Frederick Percy Syd- 
ney Smythe, according to a 
curious habit of the Strangford 
family, which Mr Whibley has 
mercifully avoided reporting in 
full. This was almost equally, 
if not more, exemplified in the 
nomenclature of his brother, 
the great linguist, whose string 
also included the ‘‘ Percy,” by 
which he was generally known, 
as well as the more startling 
** Ellen.” 

People who began their asso- 
ciation with literary and politi- 
cal circles in the ’sixties or 
early ‘seventies must have more 
than once heard the phrase 
** the cleverest man I have ever 
known ”’ applied to both these 
Viscounts Strangford. Their 
father, the translator of 
Camoens, was perhaps scarcely 
their equal, but by no means 
a contradictory instance to the 
saying Fortes creantur. But 
the clevernesses of George and 
of Percy had some remarkable 
differences. That of the younger 
brother was both brilliant and 
solid, though, rather unfortu- 
nately, it did not care much 
about showing itself. The elder 
brother, Lord John’s friend, 
was brilliant enough in all 
conscience or want of con- 
science ; but solidity was about 
the last thing that could be 
predicated of him. It would 
be unfair to call him a char- 
latan, but probably more than 
one reader of Mr Whibley 
(who, however, is not in the 
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least unjust to him~and, in 
fact, seems rather fond of him) 
will occasionally feel inclined 
to do so. Undoubtedly, as our 
author wisely admits, he caught, 
as did so many of his contem- 
poraries, something of Byron- 
ism; and though our new 
admirers of “‘the noble poet ” 
may indignantly protest that 
it is only a base accident 
of the dictionary which makes 
Byronism and Charlatanism fol- 
low each other pretty close, 
yet they can hardly carry the 
protest so far as to deny that 
the two things have likewise 
been sometimes found in even 
nearer contiguity. But people 
may have touches of char- 
latanism and yet possess some- 
thing very like genius; and 


there is no doubt that George 
Smythe was one of these mag- 


pie characters. 

Those who merely recognise 
the ludicrous side—and it cer- 
tainly had one, if not more 
than one—of the Young Eng- 
land movement may consider 
it a doubtful proof of genius 
that George Smythe invented 
it. But with Lord John Man- 
ners and one or two more he 
pretty certainly did. To speak 
of it as “ Mr Disraeli’s Young 
England movement,’ with some 
respectable books of reference, 
is, to say the least, very mis- 
leading. ‘“‘ He had nothing to 
do with it at the beginning ; 
he came in aiterwards,”’ said 
Lord Houghton (an unexcep- 
tionable witness) to the present 
writer. The particular sugges- 
tion, to which we are glad to 
see that Mr Whibley does jus- 
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tice, is sometimes attributed to 
a passage in Southey’s ‘ Collo- 
quies,’ which will perhaps be- 
come generally known when 
people have left off sneering 
at Southey and begun to read 
him. Its general origin may, 
of course, be quite justly as- 
signed to the Romantic move- 
ment, and to that English 
daughter thereof, the Oxford 
one. But the form that it 
actually took seems undoubt- 
edly to have been due to visits 
which Lord John and his friends 
paid first to the Lake country, 
and later to its so different 
neighbours, the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. In the course of 
the former they were con- 
verted, Smythe for a time, Lord 
John for good, to the views 
of the Oxford school by, of all 
persons, the author of ‘The 
Pilgrims of the Night.’ 
When—it must be done some 
day—the history of that School 
is written, not merely as it 
has been already done admir- 
ably by Dean Church from the 
point of view of principles, but 
also from that of human char- 
acter, Frederick William Faber 
will give one of the choicest 
though not one of the easiest 
subjects. That he was a poet 
even Wordsworth — who was 
notoriously inclined rather to 
doubt whether, except him- 
self and perhaps Coleridge, there 
were any such things as poets 
—admitted ; but Faber could 
do without this testimonial. 
The magnificent rhythm of his 
most famous piece has actu- 
ally got the better sometimes, 
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though not always, of those most 
doleful creatures, hymn-setters. 
He seems also to have possessed, 
though in smaller measure than 
Newman, that singular power 
of influence which is usually 
manifested by more or fewer 
leaders of ‘‘ movements ”’ ; 
and, indeed, without which 
movements could not be made 
to move. He exercised this 
power not merely on Oxford 
men, but on Lord John, on 
George Smythe, on Beresford- 
Hope, and either through them 
or more indirectly on Cam- 
bridge almost at large. But 
Faber, as indeed his verse 
shows, was essentially a senti- 
mental enthusiast, and his poli- 
tics in particular were utterly 
wild. He was a sort of Fifth 
Monarchy man, with details 
altered; there was to be a 
revolution or “‘ internal crash ”’ 
first, and then a Reign, not 
exactly “of the Saints,’ but 
of the Church—whether limited 
to the regular Millennium or not 
this present commentator for- 
gets. His influence on Lord 
John and Beresford-Hope was 
chiefly ecclesiastical; it was 
not so much that, for any 
length of time, on Smythe. 
But there need not be much 
doubt that, brought to terms 
of comparative sanity, it had, 
even in politics, some influ- 
ence for a time on the develop- 
ment of Young England. 

This, however, was directly, 
and rather later, due to visits 
of the two chief friends to the 
mill districts, Mr Whibley’s 
account of which should be 
tead at the present day and 
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moment with the greatest at- 
tention. And it may be added 
that, a little later, he gives a 
‘*‘ character” of Lord Shaftes- 
bury (then, of course, Lord 
Ashley only) which would not 
show to ill advantage if printed 
alongside of Saint-Evremond’s 
or Chesterfield’s best. It is 
too long to quote as a whole, 
and ought to be read as such. 
But one must borrow from it 
the incident of this curious 
latter-day Puritan philanthro- 
pist finding King William the 
Fourth’s company insupport- 
ably jolly. He enjoyed it at 
the time, but thought his en- 
joyment dreadfully sinful after- 
wards. There is perhaps no 
monarch in the long roll of 
English kings to whom less 
detailed particulars attach than 
to the last of the Williams. 
But if there had been a Fanny 
Burney present on this occasion, 
what a pendant for his age we 
might have had to that pic- 
ture of his youth, when he 
played high jinks with the 
Schwellenberg, and did not 
“keep sober for Mary ”’! 
Although, however, Ashley 
was at that time of his life a 
Tory, and although both he 
and the Young Englanders were 
philanthropists or nothing, espe- 
cially with regard to child- 
labour, there was something 
else besides the opposition of 
Protestant and Puseyite which 
divided him and them. Young 
England was enthusiastic for 
the “hands,” but it was by 
no means anxious to interfere 
more than it could help with 
the ‘‘ masters.” Lord John 
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and Smythe had been lucky 
enough to come in contact 
with excellent specimens among 
these latter, such as the famous 
Grants, models for Dickens’s 
“* Cheeryble Brothers,” and had 
for object the establishment of 
relations between masters and 
men hardly if at all less 
“feudal”’ than those between 
landlords, farmers, and agri- 
cultural labourers. The super- 
idealism which marked the 
movement all through — and 
which, when the ruthlessly 
practical side of Mr Disraeli’s 
curiously many-faced mind was 
brought to bear on it made 
him abandon it, and thereby 
cause its disruption as a com- 
bination,—showed itself no- 


where more than here. And 
there is no more interesting 


and valuable feature of Mr 
Whibley’s book than the way 
in which he has disentangled 
the threads and analysed the 
materials of the complicated 
political condition of the ‘forties 
—Young England movement, 
Anti-Corn Law agitation, Char- 
tism (this is perhaps the only 
point on which we might de- 
siderate a little more), and 
others. By the early ’fifties 
the threads seemed to demand 
separation less imperatively ; 
the cauldron had boiled and 
bubbled itself into a deceptive 
quiet for a while; but the 
tangled skeins and the witch- 
broths of those days are well 
worth attention now. How 
many people, a year ago, re- 
membered that one of the 
strongest real motives in agi- 
tating for cheaper bread was 
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to be able to give lower 
wages ? 

Early in these ‘forties Lord 
John Manners entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Newark, 
and colleague of no less a 
person than Mr Gladstone, then, 
apparently, soundest of Tories. 
For the greater part of the 
decade he took an active part. 
In its last and not least im- 
portant years he was shut out 
in consequence of one of his 
not few acts of Quixotism— 
that of contesting, with his 
well-known ‘“‘ Puseyite’’ repu- 
tation, the exceedingly “ Pro- 
testant ’” borough of Liverpool. 
He was thus not in the House 
at the time of that rather lucky 
Chartist business, which un- 
doubtedly frightened London 
and a good deal of the country 
into comparative good sense 
for nearly twenty years. But 
between this and his entrance 
in 1841 there had been plentiful 
matters of interest in which 
he took part, and of which 
Mr Whibley, as well as of things 
when he returned, gives ample 
and interesting account. 

The ‘Young England” move- 
ment itself was undoubtedly 
unlucky. It left durable mem- 
orials in Disraeli’s well-known 
novels, where Lord John himself 
and Smythe and others figure. 
Its zeal for games and baths 
and lectures and all sorts of 
curiously assorted things has 
got realised—sometimes by very 
different agents—since. But 
it exposed itself to a good deal 
of ridicule, which was duly 
showered on it; it had 4 
dangerous, though it would be 
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unfair to call him a treacherous, 
ally and apostle in Disraeli him- 
self; and even if things had 
been luckier it must have been 
swept out of public attention 
by the Irish Famine and the 
Corn Law agitation (however 
questionable the original con- 
nection between these two may 
have been) and Chartism, and 
the wave of revolution abroad. 

But there were other things 
in which Lord John interested 
himself besides Young Eng- 
land, with its famous culmina- 
tion in the great Manchester 
pilgrimage of 1844. Some of 
them could in like fashion be 
called Quixotic, others not. He 
had earlier: with{his brother 
Granby and: that remarkable 
person Lord‘ Ranelagh, made 
a@ journey into Spain to see 
Don Carlos; and he after- 


wards, with Ranelagh and Peter 


Borthwick (one wishes Mr 
Whibley had cameoed these 
two as he has Ashley and 
Oastler), tried to help the cause 
of Spanish Legitimism in and 
out of Parliament. He was on 
the better side of the Maynooth 
business, which was certainly 
rather a difficult, but was 
made a discreditable one. It 
was only during the earlier 
part of that strangest of mete- 
orice appearances in the sky 
of English political history, 
the career of Lord George 
Bentinck, that he had any 
active share. He achieved yet 
another of his Quixotisms by 
opposing Rothschild in the City 
of London; and though he 
returned to Parliament for Col- 
chester in 1850, he had not yet 
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had anything, and never had 
much to do, with that extra- 
ordinary and hopeless conduct 
of the Conservative opposition 
which succeeded Lord George 
Bentinck’s sudden death. It 
was laughed at as a “‘ Cerberus ” 
because the leadership in the 
House of Commons was put 
in a Commission of three. Such 
things never have worked well ; 
and till human nature is en- 
tirely changed never can work 
well. But the composition of 
this particular triumvirate 
added to its impossibility. It 
was made up of Disraeli, who 
was Disraeli, and had by this 
time, like Lord, Stanley and 
others, made up his mind to 
compromise or withdrawal on 
the Corn Laws; of Lord John’s 
brother Granby, as good a 
gentleman as could be, and 
no fool, but a “ Know-nothing”’ 
or Die-hard Protectionist, re- 
fusing any idea of surrender ; 
and of poor old Mr Herries, a 
statesman of considerable ex- 
perience and proved ability, but 
past his time in more ways 
than one, and in this par- 
ticular position not so much 
called upon to act the part 
of— 


‘¢ Feather-bed ’twixt castle wall, 
And heavy brunt of cannon ball,” 


as of a cart with two horses 
pulling different ways. The 
Corn Law business had indeed 
shattered Young England. 
Most of them became Peelites ; 
while even Lord John wavered 
for some time, and never re- 
turned to strict Protectionism. 

Lord John’s marriage in the 
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summer of 1851, and what 
may be called his honeymoon 
leave, further infringed upon 
his Parliamentary experiences 
during this most dismal of all 
periods for the Conservative 
Party. The first ten or twelve 
years of his political life, though 
perhaps the most interesting, 
had been broken, irresponsible, 
and to a certain extent of a 
Free Lance (or, considering his 
friendships, let us say “‘ Free 
Companion”) sort. The rest 
of it, though largely passed in 
Opposition, was, if less pic- 
turesque, more practical. The 
short-lived Governments of 
Lord Derby in the ’fifties (the 
Government which he might 
have had and refused in 1855 
is a different matter) were at 
the time almost overwhelmed 
with ridicule, owing less to any 
fault of their own than to the 
simple facts that they were 
really minority Governments ; 
that the Party lacked political 
experience ; and, most of all, 
that the Whigs and the Peelites 
had, for the moment, almost the 
whole Press on their sides. It 
may also be questioned whether, 
except for his undoubted pluck 
and his wonderful debating 
power, Lord Derby was the 
most fortunate leader they could 
have had. But they disciplined 
the Party itself; they prac- 
tised officers and tactics; and, 
above all, they accustomed it 
to administrative work. 

In this latter Lord John dis- 
tinguished himself after a fash- 
ion, which might not unjustly 
have surprised those who had 
merely considered the fantastic 
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or even the romantic side of 
Young England. As First 
Commissioner of Works with a 
seat in the Cabinet (ah! happy 
days, when the Cabinet was a 
real “eleven ”’) he had at first 
nothing very important to do 
except to prevent the Crystal 
Palace from cumbering the Park 
after it was done with, and 
being made, as it probably 
would be to-day, into a nest of 
what are now cabarets, variety 
shows, cinemas, &c. But he 
established himself with friend 
and foe as a trustworthy official, 
and showed himself such again 
and again in that by no means 
easy post. Mr Whibley is 


indeed a little sad because he 
was true to Gothic in the 
matter of the Houses of Par- 
liament, but is reconciled by 
the way in which he got on 


with that rather difficult person 
of genius, Alfred Stevens, in 
the matter of the Wellington 
monument. In fact, it would 
be difficult to imagine a better 
type of Minister for such a 
kind of Ministry than Lord 
John Manners. 

There used—whether Mr 
Whibley knows it one cannot 
tell—to be a story current at 
the time when Lord John 
was Postmaster-General, and 
there were more than the usual 
complaints of Post Office in- 
civility, especially on the part 
of girl clerks. Lord John, it 
was said, made Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid visits to one or more of 
the incriminated places, ¢x- 
perienced the sort of conduct 
that Dickens has a little ex- 
aggerated—not with regard to 
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post-offices, but to refreshment 
rooms—in “‘“Mugby Junction ”’; 
bore it with unruffled sweetness ; 
and when it was over mildly ob- 
served, ‘‘Good-morning: I am 
the Postmaster-General.” He 
took no vindictive measures 
against any individual, but the 
fact circulated with none the 
less rapidity and effect. There 
is, of course, nothing very ex- 
traordinary in the story, if it 
be true. But when one remem- 
bers that the actor in it re- 
presented Barnacles, Stiltstalk- 
ings, Buffys, and Boodles as 
few men living did, the satire 
on the governing capacity of 
these supposed personages looks 
a little silly. 

But nobody who ever knew 
or even heard anything trust- 
worthy about Lord John Man- 
ners could have any doubt of 
his fitness for any place where 
character and conduct were 
chiefly required. Whether he 
was equally fit for the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland, in which 
his grandfather had been as 
much of a success aS Was pos- 
sible before the Union, and for 
which he was “ thought of ”’— 
though the thinking was met 
with violent and rather vulgar 
Opposition,—is perhaps a dif- 
ferent question. But it must 
be remembered, and Mr Whib- 
ley seems to suggest the remem- 
brance, that Ireland before Mr 
Gladstone began to meddle 
with it was a very different 
Ireland from what it be- 
Came after that fatal touch. 
Of Lord John’s various atti- 
tudes to the principal political 
questions of the later and longer 
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period of his life, his biographer 
has given sufficient sketches. 
In some interesting remarks 
of Lord John’s own on those 
mischievous people the Peelites, 
it is probably due rather to his 
good nature and his personal 
friendliness that the real causa 
malorum—the inordinate vanity 
which possessed that remark- 
able party—is not touched 
upon. The Peelites as a rule 
were cleverish ; some of them 
were very clever. But the Lues 
Gladstoniana—the disease which 
prompts a man always to think 
and sometimes to say, “I 
am invariably clever; those 
who agree with me are well 
enough ; those who don’t are 
hopelessly stupid ’—pervaded 
them all more or less. Now 
that is very much the Radical 
temper also, and so they, or 
some of them, became Radicals. 
As to Reform, some pleasant 
pictures will be found here of the 
way in which, while the country 
simply did not care about 
reform at all, parties played 
with it in Parliament. Unfor- 
tunately there could only be 
an unpleasant picture — one 
more added to many—of the 
way in which the 1867 “leap 
in the dark ’’ was taken, hardly 
as a “‘leap”’ at all, but as a 
sort of final collapse after a 
series of stumbles and staggers 
and clutches and slides. That 
in 1864 Lord John was urgent 
for that course of protection to 
Denmark against Germany, 
which would have prevented 
the grim Jubilee of 1914, need 
hardly be said. No man of 
his chivalry could fail to be so. 
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And few people could doubt 
where he would be found in 
the Governor Eyre business. 
But perhaps the same chivalry 
must bear, on not quite the 
same side of its balance-sheet, 
his support of Jacob Bright’s 
Women’s Disabilities Bill. For 
while willing to give women 
ratepayers a vote, he dismissed 
as ‘“‘extravagant proposals ” 
the idea of women being mem- 
bers of Parliament or jurors. 
And lo! the thick end of the 
wedge (never mind whether it 
is in itself a good or a bad 
wedge) has followed the thin, 
as has been, is, and will be the 
nature of wedges so long as 
the world has. endured, en- 
dureth, or shall endure. 

But the chivalry never failed, 
whether its trials were dancing 
reels (not exactly in the prime 
of life) at Balmoral with no 
less a vis-a-vis than Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, or refusing the 
other Vice - Royalty — India— 
because he did not think him- 
self equal to it. Always he 
seems to have been on the 
right side in that curiously 
unfortunate Cabinet of 1874, 
which came in with almost the 
flowingest of tides for Tory:sm, 
and went out with a disastrous 
ebb, owing to the Russo-Turk- 
ish War; the unscrupulous use 
made of its causes by Mr Glad- 
stone; the inefficiency (to say 
nothing worse) of the fifteenth 
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Earl of Derby,! ,and (one is 
honestly bound to add) the 
failing powers of Lord Beacons- 
field, through age and ill- 
fortune. 

And the “always on the 
right ’’—not merely the political 
Right—continued after the dis- 
aster of 1880, and after the 
closure of an unbroken friend- 
ship of forty years by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death. (Surely 
there never was a more deci- 
sive instance of dissimilarity of 
character being as fast a bond 
of friendship as similarity, and 
perhaps a faster.) In all the 
horrible blunders and muddles 
of Egyptian and [Irish and 
South African affairs which 
the early ‘eighties saw, Lord 
John saw rightly and spoke 
rightly ; and when, forty years 
ago, the Reform plague became 
virulent again, it found him 
immune. 

Indeed, the third Reform 
Bill of 1884, the infamous cir- 
cumstances of the death of 
Gordon, and Mr Gladstone’s 
final choice of Home Rule 
brought Lord John into almost 
greater prominence as a House 
of Commons man than he had 
ever before enjoyed. As Mr 
Whibley says, he was “ at last 
released from the pleasant domi- 
nation of Disraeli.” But, as 
this period of independence 
and activity was in a way his 
best, so it was in another way 


—————— 





1 Mr Whibley has a useful footnote pointing out when ‘‘ Derby” ceases to 
mean ‘‘ Rupert.” But is he not after this rather unjust to Rupert himself by 
putting him down as “lukewarm” in the matter of the Irish Church? There 18 
not much lukewarmness in that fine speech (his swan-song in a way) in which 
Lord Derby cited Meg Merrilees’ denunciation of the elder Bertram as a warnlDg 


to the English prelates to see to their own house. 
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his last. He succeeded to the 
Dukedom in 1888, and took 
little active part in politics 
afterwards. Mr Whibley has, 
however, filled up the remain- 
ing space to a great extent 
with extracts from @ very re- 
markable correspondence be- 
tween the Duke, both before 
and after his succession, and 
some one whom, perhaps, 
readers not entirely deserving 
the label of ‘‘ men in the street ”’ 
may be surprised to find here— 
namely, Lord Salisbury. Yet 
they will be satisfied with it, 
though it has next to nothing 
for the man in the street him- 
self—neither gossip, nor revela- 
tions, nor backbiting, nor jokes. 
It does, however, contain not 
@ little political good sense of 
no common kind and a most 
interesting contrast of char- 
acter, which seems once more 
to have been not an agent of 
repulsion, but a cement of 
friendship. The title of the 
book, ‘Lord John Manners 
and his Friends,’ could hardly 
have been more unexpectedly 
or more successfully vindicated. 

People who have a special 
affection for the might-have- 
been may speculate, perhaps 
even regretfully, on the ques- 
tion whether if Lord John 
Manners had not passed so 
early and continued so long 
under the “pleasant domina- 
tion” above-mentioned, he 
might not have been of even 
more use to his country than 
he actually was, and might 
not have supplied the Tory 
Party with a leader free alike 
from Peel’s incurable tend- 
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ency to desert, the somewhat 
guerrillero limitations of Ben- 
tinck, the uncertainty—let us 
not call it untrustworthiness— 
of ‘‘ Rupert,” the indefinably 
alien touches in Disraeli, and 
what some rude people called 
the ‘ don’t-care-a-damnative- 
ness ” of Lord Salisbury him- 
self. But probably at no time 
(and we do not think Mr 
Whibley would disagree with 
us) did he carry quite heavy 
metal enough for actual leader- 
ship. An admirable staff officer 
he was all his life, whenever he 
was called upon to do staff 
duty, and a thorough soldier 
in actual fight. But what 
makes him so interesting is the 
fact of his being a capital ex- 
ample (to return to the begin- 
ning of our considerations) of 
that governing class which we 
have for some time been water- 
ing down on the one hand, or 
disusing altogether on the other. 
Morally, no doubt, he was a 
rather exceptionally good speci- 
men of it, and intellectually 
(as representative government 
requires intellect) very few dele- 
gates of ‘‘ Labour” would be 
found to be his superiors. But 
the point is that the influences 
which worked on his natural 
gifts were influences to which 
such delegates are unfortunately 
not exposed ; while, still more 
unfortunately, they are ex- 
posed to others from which 
men of the stamp and class of 
Lord John are free. There are 
bad and foolish ‘ aristocrats,” 
no doubt ; and bad and foolish 
aristocrats are bad and foolish 
men. There are also, it may 
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be observed, bad and foolish 
men in other classes who escape 
notice, while the bad and foolish 
aristocrat obtains it by the 
operation of that mysterious 
and multifold thing—snobbery. 
But a man in Lord John’s 
position has almost the strong- 
est possible inducements to 
serve his country, and serve it 
well. He possesses something 
that he can always keep, what- 
ever he loses—that he must 
never disgrace whatever he 
gains. He has reasons, more 
personal and pressing than mere 
general considerations of moral- 
ity, for keeping his fingers un- 
sullied by taking or giving 
bribes, and his tongue un- 


smirched by falsehood, or libel, 
or the echoing of a “cry.” 
And so he has at least strong 
inducements to keep, perhaps 


also the best chance of keep- 
ing himself—as Lord Houghton 
said of the character of the 
subject of this book and this 
article—stainless. 

The merits of the book itself 
are very great. Mr Whibley 
has ‘‘ steered a middle course,”’ 
as they say, between the mere 
biography, with its risk of 
flimsiness, and the political 
tractate, with its almost cer- 
tainty of being stodgy. But 
middle courses, though they 
may be the safest, are not the 
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easiest to steer; and one does 
not much doubt that the first 
person who praised the safety 
added sotto voce, ‘‘ Always pro- 
viding that you get through.” 
Mr Whibley has got through 
from more points of view than 
one. It is needless to say that 
the book is admirably written ; 
but it may be well to add that 
it is written throughout in a 
fashion equally free from vio- 
lence and from sophistry. It 
has lessons also throughout, 
but is not in the least peda- 
gogic or pedantic. Above all, 
to return once more to our 
starting-point, it puts, in a 
fashion which only the most 
hopelessly frivolous reader can 
find uninteresting, the history 
and the moral of the times 
with which it deals for the bene- 
fit of those other times to 
which it is presented. If not 
the only, certainly an indis- 
pensable, interpreter of the 
present and guide to the future 
is to be found in the past. 
Now, there is no part of the 
past so likely to be neglected, 
and few parts more dangerous 
to neglect, than the day before 
yesterday. For, according to 
@ common, if not a universal, 
law of reversion, none is more 
likely to reproduce itself, . per- 
haps under cunning disguise, 
to-day or to-morrow. 
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THERE is just one trans- 
gression, one above all others, 
which a popular spiritual leader 
must not commit. From the 
day that he begins to put on 
superfluous flesh his career is 
doomed. Not all his piety nor 
wit can save him once this 
fatal process has begun. He 
may still cling to authority, as 
did the beauties of the French 
court when the pride of their 
glory was passing, but each 
added pound of weight brings 
eclipse inevitably nearer. To 


abdicate in time is a rare 

wisdom. This wisdom was the 

last recorded tact of Narayan. 
Ratan Narayan was a carpet- 


dealer in Poona in the year 
1917. He was an unlettered 
man, speaking, like so many 
of his compatriots, two or 
three vernaculars fluently and 
badly, and enough English for 
the purposes of his trade—if 
you can call it English. Of 
education he had nothing, but 
never had he experienced the 
worst in a deal. It did not 
occur to Narayan to credit 
himself with brains, but he 
would have been bitterly 
ashamed had his neighbours, 
or the people of the many 
lands to whom he gold his wares, 
come off the better in an en- 
counter. No; if there was 
talk of brains, there was Gopal 
his son, the shining hope of 
his family—Gopal, now en- 
gaged in carrying off all the 


prizes in every subject at a 
neighbouring Anglo-vernacular 
High School. Here was a 
scholar indeed, a_ brilliant 
future assured to him, certain 
of making his mark in the 
world. Gopal had a gift of 
memorising parrot-wise all that 
was given him to learn with an 
ease and precision that was 
positively uncanny. Whatever 
the subject—history (English, 
of course, and Bowdlerised), 
grammar, science—never did 
Gopal’s memory fail him, never 
play him false. Once when a 
famous art-critic was visiting 
the school and a certain refer- 
ence was asked for, Gopal 
amazed all present by quoting, 
without pause or error, the two 
relevant chapters from a book 
on freehand drawing. The critic 
left without a word of comment, 
too overpowered, no doubt, for 
speech. 

Between ourselves, Gopal was 
not a clever boy. To be frank, 
he lacked intelligence, was slow- 
witted, had small power of 
logic, reason, and perception. 
But this was no hindrance to 
his progress at his school. It 
was not the habit of the head- 
master (a B.A. of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay) to inquire into 
the quality of his pupils’ intel- 
lects or the capacity of their 
brains. He was an honest 
man, and understood the secret 
of success. His pupils must 
endeavour to cram enough of 
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facts and dates into their minds 
to carry them safely past the 
successive tests of examina- 
tions into the sacred enclosure 
of government appointments. 
Was not this the manner of 
his own achievement? There- 
fore he drilled them in the habit 
of remembering their lessons, 
without asking questions, 80 
that they, too, might win their 
way to masterships and govern- 
ment clerkships. This meant 
(in the year 1917) prestige 
among one’s fellows, and 
security for life as touching 
this world’s goods. For this 
reason he did not encourage 
his pupils to think. It led to 
unsettled habits of mind—a 
waste of time—or to individual 
speculation—a danger. It also 
tended to threaten the photo- 
graphic precision with which 
the tablets of their minds re- 
corded facts. And since most 
of the authors prescribed for 
school study, since Macaulay’s 
day, were revolutionaries, tilt- 
ing against established order, 
how much more wise, how much 
more simple that the happy 
Indian youth should burden 
memory alone, and not involve 
his reason, with the doctrines 
of these gentlemen. 

So Gopal continued to learn 
and to win honours that took 
him, in the course of time, to 
the University of Bombay. 
And there, in much the same 
fashion, he acquitted himself 
until the day arrived which 
brought him that most coveted 
of all distinctions—a Govern- 
ment scholarship to take him 
to: London,“ where he should 
study forthe Bar. (It had to 
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be the Bar, of course, since it 


was not medicine.) Thus it 
was that Gopal received his 
father’s blessing, a sufficient 
allowance, and crossed the black 
water. 

Narayan had no misgivings. 
Why should he have, indeed ? 
His son had reached the first 
and most important goal by 
studious zeal, yet easily, and 
without undue effort. <A pater- 
nal Government had _ recog- 
nised his worth, and it was 
sending him, at Government's 
own expense, to that great land 
of heroes where success is 
in the very air you breathe. 
Narayan had met many of 
these heroes, and all of then, 
without exception, were rich 
and mighty. In London his 
son, far on the road to fortune 
as he was already, would learn 
to become rich and mighty too. 

During the voyage Gopal 
spent his time in a state of 
mental passivity, ignored by 
all and noticing nothing. He 
ate and slept and lounged 
about, and he did little else. 
Gopal, you see, had never been 
accustomed to think or to 
observe. He was, of set pul- 
pose, taking a rest from memor- 
ising, so what else could he do? 
In his berth in the evening 
Gopal would take out of his 
cabin-trunk a little book of 
moral precepts published by 
that great London firm which 
has monopoly of all Indian 
school-texts, published for the 
instruction of the Indian youth. 
It had been his first prize at 
school—a good-conduct prize,— 
and was very dear to him. 
Often he said to himself that 
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a thorough knowledge of its 
contents would give that fine 
touch of Western elegance to 
his manners which would stand 
him in good stead in the years 
that were to come. His fav- 
ourite quotation was the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘Do not as children badly bred, 

Who eat like little hogs, 


And when they have to go to bed, 
Will whine like puppy dogs: 


Who take their manners from the ape, 
Their habits from the bear, 

Indulge the loud unseemly jape, 
And never brush their hair.” 


He knew it by heart, of course, 
but the sight of the words 
comforted him. They had been 
written by a learned Oxford 
don, and must, therefore, have 
a subtle value, even beyond the 
evident soundness of their 
teaching. 

Now Gopal is not the hero 
of my story, though well he 
might deserve to be, but that 
which happened to him in 
London must be set down. For 
was it not the direct and im- 
mediate cause of bringing to 
the very forefront, before the 
admiring gaze of all, in this 
great city of success, his father 
Ratan Narayan, still a humble 
merchant, meek in the presence 
of his betters, hoping for no 
higher personal boon than to 
persuade them that they could 
afford to spend a little more 
than they had reckoned ! 

Arrived in London, Gopal 
was, by a@ procedure almost 
automatic, placed in a Govern- 
ment hostel, where good Indian 
boys were taught to go on 
learning and not thinking, and 
protected, with unceasing vigi- 
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lance, from the wiles of @ 
wicked metropolis and from 
all association with the in- 
habitants thereof. Here, like 
his fellows, he was housed and 
fed, and, for recreation, allowed 
to play ping-pong and to ex- 
amine scrap-albums with pic- 
tures of historic happenings 
when British Royalty visit that 
great Empire across the seas. 
Yet I should not like you to 
think that this hostel was 
wholly cloistral in its severity. 
It had its gala days, when the 
great of the Anglo-Indian world 
were assembled to listen to 
some improving lecture, or to 
celebrate an important Indian 
anniversary. On these occa- 
sions good Indian boys were 
encouraged by Authority to 
hand round plates of refresh- 
ments to the less distinguished 
guests. The more important 
ones, ‘‘ and lady,” were shep- 
herded into an inner chamber 
of superior attractions in strict 
precedence according to the 
number of letters which His 
Majesty had permitted them 
to wear after their name. 

But, alas! for human con- 
trivance—even that furnished 
by the most lavish of Govern- 
ment endowments,—in this fold 
were some black sheep ! Among 
the students were some who 
were incautious enough to at- 
tempt to think rather than to 
memorise. They were, after 
all, in London, if not of it, 
and sensed a subtle something 
in the air—opinion, action, in- 
dividuality, that which aroused 
in them a strange and unsus- 
pected instinct. Unconsciously 
the leaven began to work. 
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Vague shifting sentiments of 
discontent gave place, as time 
went on, to active thoughts of 
anarchy. How else could an 
untutored mind respond to such 
a stimulus? So it was that 
with feelings of ripening re- 
bellion certain of the students 
—and among them, sad to tell, 
our Gopal—studied in secret 
the works of Shaw and Wells, 
and even ventured to attend 
occasional meetings of the 
Fabian Society. One wonders, 
maybe, how it comes about 
that such innocuous pastimes 
had a serious effect upon young 
Gopal and his new associates, 
students who had emerged 
obedient and unthinking from 
a school curriculum of Burke 
and Rousseau and the Man- 
chester Liberals. A paradox, 
no doubt, but not so puzzling 
as it might appear. Is not a 
school curriculum a thing apart, 
necessary but meaningless, and 
certainly devoid of application 
to human acts? Most boys 
take it as such. For the rest, 
in order to be able to read 
Shaw and Wells, attend meet- 
ings of the Fabians, enjoy their 
intellectual acrobatics, then go 
to bed with a contented yawn, 
and the current of one’s thoughts 
unruffied, undisturbed, one must 
be born an Englishman. No 
other race on earth can achieve 
this truly Olympian detach- 
ment from the plain meaning 
of words and of logic. Most 
certainly it was not the birth- 
right of this little band of 
Indian students, who were not 
Englishmen but British sub- 
jects. Hitherto they had en- 
joyed a passive existence of 
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semi-coma of the mental facul- 
ties—a safe policy, and lucra- 
tive, when combined with un- 
questioning obedience and an 
excellent memory. Now the 
awakening took the form of a 
somewhat disconcerting literal- 
ness. 

The appeal to reason is a 
pleasant indulgence, and not 
unprofitable, when one inherits 
a comfortable tradition, a de- 
finite code of conduct, certain 
pleasing fetishes of work and 
play and manners—in other 
words, a secure background of 
convention, which all accept 
and obey in greater or in 
lesser degree. Even our cranki- 
est of cranks are safely inocu- 
lated with the instincts of their 
race and social order in three- 
fourths of all they do. Poor 
Gopal had none of these things. 
A land-lubber turned mariner, 
sailing uncharted seas without 
a compass, where could he look 
to find his north? He sought 
a@ reason for everything he 
saw and heard, and, finding 
none, he always disobeyed. In 
that hostel of autocratic dis- 
cipline he was in permanent 
disgrace. At first passive and 
complacent, as becomes a prize 
pupil, he soon developed a slow 
hostility to the city which 50 
persistently ignored and baffled 
him. The rectitude of bis 
childhood vanished like a mist; 
his one remaining instinct was 
defiance. He defied every one 
and everything without pur 
pose or discrimination. The 
hostel saw him no more; bis 
studies were forsaken ; he wal- 
dered desolate and forlorn from 
one mean lodging to another. 
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His sole activity was now a 
feverish attendance at the 
Marble Arch and other places 
of anti-social propaganda ; his 
chief amusement a habit of 
invective, hatched, fostered, and 
developed at an Indian stu- 
dents’ club, which held its 
meetings weekly in the city. 
Debts followed him as often as 
he changed his address. At 
first a few kind-hearted souls 
supplied him with small loans, 
but the purses of the dear old 
sentimental ladies interested 
in India proved less expansive 
than their hearts. 

By this time the grim tidings 
had reached Narayan, and he 
learnt from the authorities in 
amazed bewilderment of the 
sad lapse from grace on the 
part of his model and so highly 
gifted son. Narayan was a 
man of action. He arranged 
for the temporary conduct of 
his affairs at Poona (with ad- 
vantage to himself), and came 
in hot pursuit. Black rage 
was in his heart, not against 
his poor misguided offspring, 
but against the city which 
could lead astray, with such 
swift completeness, a scholar 
80 brilliant, so shining an ex- 
ample of all the virtues that 
make for success. Thus it was 
that Narayan came to the 
rescue of his erring son. 

Now Narayan was no Govern- 
ment-trained scholar, but an 
astute dealer who lived by his 
wits. He had perhaps never 
memorised anything in his life, 
but he observed all people and 
all things. From the first 
moment of embarking his im- 
agination was stirred by novel 
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scenes and strange surround- 
ings. The people, his fellow- 
passengers, seemed to him very 
simple-minded ignorant folk— 
ignorant from the criterion of 
@ man who turns all oppor- 
tunities to his own advantage. 
He himself, unwittingly at first, 
inspired respect. His lean and 
aquiline face, crowned by its 
brightly gleaming gold - em- 
broidered turban (not for him 
to aspire to the head-gear of 
the West which such as Gopal 
wore as if by right !), his eagle 
glance suggesting mystic fire 
and contemplation (what gaze 
more piercing, more acute, than 
that of the true Eastern vendor 
trained by instinct to appraise ?), 
made him at once an object of 
attention. His company was 
sought; and if maybe the 
Anglo-Indians on board re- 
mained aloof, the globe-trotters, 
the ladies returning from brief 
visits among friends, and pas- 
sengers homeward bound from 
Australia, did more than com- 
pensate for this neglect. Here 
was a new world which puzzled 
Narayan in its naive simplicity. 
His wrath against that stony- 
hearted city which was his 
goal, though not allayed, was 
slightly tempered with a new 
and growing interest. The 
weeks had added sensibly to 
Narayan’s self-esteem when at 
length he found himself in the 
city of the enemies of himself 
and his. 

One month was spent in 
search of Gopal, tireless un- 
remitting search, but none could 
tell him of his son. Narayan 
had never in all his wage-earn- 
ing life spent time and money 
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without return. Yet, was it 
wholly without return? Two 
things had Narayan learnt. 
First, that an Indian in London 
is always either one thing or 
the other—a personage of note 
whose doings are chronicled in 
the Court Circular, and may 
on occasion be received in 
audience by the King, or a 
“nigger ’”’ of no account, whom 
people treat, not rudely, but 
as if he did not exist. Secondly, 
that the credulity of the London 
general public where foreigners 
and, in particular, Orientals 
are concerned, is a thing which 
passes understanding. Alas for 
the confession! but here we 
must admit that all Narayan’s 
fond paternal instincts, his 
anger against those who had 
compassed the downfall of his 
own and only son, his baffled 
pride and hopes for Gopal’s 
** prilliant ’’ future, were swal- 
lowed up in this immense two- 
fold discovery. His course was 
clear. He, Ratan Narayan, 
must be a Personage, and the 
simple faith of Londoners must, 
in some fashion or another, be 
turned to his account. Here, 
here in London, was a market 
a thousand times bigger than 
any in which he had been wont 
to deal; a market in which 
he could trade not for carpets 
but for an intangible something, 
which only appeared to exist, 
for almost unimagined profits. 
For one brief day he nursed 
a project founded upon a sur- 
mise entertained, in all sim- 
plicity, by his landlady’s small 
twin sons; he planned to be 
@ prince, go everywhere in 
society, and live expensively 
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on credit—but only for a day 
did this dream last. There was 
a danger, for he heard tell that 
the social staffs of London’s 
greatest dailies were well in- 
formed about the persons and 
the families of Eastern poten- 
tates and princes. Once on a 
time a certain shrewd and 
English-educated Moslem lady 
passed and was received, for 
a whole season, as a Begum, 
and, as such, had taken pre- 
cedence of all save royal peer- 
esses — until the discovery! 
Then newspapers were sharply 
reprimanded, and the lady dis- 
appeared. Since that day such 
errors of precedence did not 
occur. The lady had not been 
shrewd enough. Narayan would 
take no risks. 

And here, by that strange 
good luck which compasses the 
path of the true profit-monger, 
Narayan stumbled upon a para- 
dox which was to prove his 
inspiration. This London, in- 
stinct told him, which, in an 
ordinary way, “ does not know” 
Indians socially, unless they be 
of royal or of bigh official rank, 
is strangely sensitive to the 
glamour of the East. An Indian 
poet-mystic can achieve suc- 
cess beyond his actual merits ; 
art treasures from ancient Hin- 
dustan inspire far greater rhap- 
sodies than our own Parthenon ; 
a hotch-potch of old Indian 
religious teaching, newly mus 
applied, has ousted Christianity 
from many an English home. 
The magic and the mystery of 
the East rouse always @ Te 
sponsive thrill; and, best of 
all, an Indian philosopher ¥ 
never asked for his credentials! 
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Here was a clue to hand. 
Narayan must be a Swami. 
True, his knowledge of religion, 
up to date, did not extend be- 
yond the rites of his own house- 
hold; and these were imposed 
upon him by the necessities of 
the caste to which he belonged. 
The reason of them he could 
not have told you. They were 
a habit, nothing more, of which 
the real significance was guarded 
by the Brahmans, who pre- 
scribed their use, and held their 
counsel on the subject. Nara- 
yan had never studied religion 
or philosophy. No, but there 
was nothing to prevent him 
teaching it here in this won- 
derful credulous London! He 
would teach it as an adept, 
an initiate, a Master; and, by 
sheer native intuition, Narayan 
realised that for success his 
first care would have to be a 
proper dress ! 

His apprenticeship was brief 
and simple. There exists a 
little series of hand-books on 
“Yoga” inspired by that 
spiritual “uplift”? which fol- 
lowed the World’s Parliament 
of Religions. Published in 
Chicago, they may still be 
bought in London, and Nara- 
yan bought them. 

It was barely a fortnight 
after this purchase that the 
Swami Alopi Shankar, robed 
in saffron silk, the garb of a 
“Sannyasi,” or Hindu holy 
man, delivered a lecture at 
the Royal Oriental Society on 
“The Vedantic teachings and 
what they mean to us to-day.” 
The gracious lady who took 
the chair, and introduced him, 
was the wife of a very popular 
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ex-Governor of an Indian Presi- 
dency. Her sympathy had not 
been hard to enlist when the 
Swami presented himself boldly 
at her house as one who had 
forsaken country, home, and 
all, to teach the one true 
doctrine in a land where gross 
materialism holds unchallenged 
sway. The word went forth. 
A new teacher had arrived ! 
Meeting succeeded meeting. 
The Swami went the round of 
theistic and ethical societies 
until his own ‘“‘Circle”’ was 
large enough to hold its plat- 
form where and when it would. 
And always the same comment 
followed him. How simple and 
how beautiful his teachings ! 
What a noble and compelling 
personality! That splendid 
head, with eyes that searched 
the distance, with its lean 
ascetic outline, suggested self- 
lessness and purity incarnate ! 
His portrait was soon on view 
in many a public place, and 
few were the Londoners who 
did not recognise the features 
of the Swami Alopi Shankar in 
his favourite pose: his face 
upturned as if for inspiration ; 
gaze remote, withdrawn in medi- 
tation, the suggestion of a halo 
round the head. And if, among 
his followers, men were few 
and fickle, do not all know that 
the faith of women is more 
touching, more constant, more 
profound? How many and 
many a drab and cheerless 
spinster life was illumined with 
the joys of mystic fervour by 
the pious teachings of that 
Hindu holy man! How gladly, 
joyously they brought their 
offerings, more than they could 
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well afford, the rich (and there 
were many of them) delighting 
that they had much to give to 
this most noble and most con- 
secrated work. And when the 
Swami blessed his followers—he 
always laid his hand upon each 
head in blessing at the close of 
every day—they spoke of the 
‘* current of soul energy ” which 
thrilled them, and returned 
home comforted at heart that 
they had forsaken all worldly 
things for a higher life. Of 
“ auras ” and “ vibrations ” the 
Swami spoke not at all; nor 
did he permit the expression 
“withdraw into the silence.” 
It was his wisdom to avoid 
all trespass upon the language 
of other creeds and teachings. 
His Circle became a sect, and 
membership in the society of 
“The Rhythm of the Soul” 
for ‘‘ Dwellers in the Spirit ” 
was not the less eagerly im- 
portuned because it was costly. 
Costly it had to be, for was not 
this little band charged with 
the high mission of preaching 
the word to all mankind? The 
Master himself, so said these 
disciples of his, spent next to 
nothing ; he had few personal 
needs, would take no pres- 
ents, since the money was 
needed to send to his apostles 
in other lands to help the great 
work onward. For this purpose 
it was that the silver collection 
requested at his free meetings, 
and gathered in a purple velvet 
bag embroidered in dull gold 
symbols of Eastern design, was 
placed by the privileged assis- 
tant of the day with head down- 
bent into the Master’s own 
slender long brown fingers. 
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Three years had passed ; the 
great world war was ended; 
one Peace Conference had suc- 
ceeded to another, and still 
the Swami’s influence was gain- 
ing ground. He seldom walked 
abroad, since luxurious cars 
were always at his disposal, 
and, as was but seemly, in 
coming and in going one acolyte 
was always in attendance. Of 
Gopal he had still heard noth- 
ing. He mourned his son, 
unhappy prodigal, discreetly 
and in private, but from a 
mental distance, as it were. 
For Swami Alopi Shankar had, 
all insensibly, become one with 
the personality which, in the 
beginning, he had assumed, but 
afterwards had been accepted 
and acclaimed, then fervently 
exalted by his devoted fol- 
lowers. And then one day, 
when, to his father, Gopal had 
all but slipped into the place 
of a dim troubled memory, 
there came the inevitable en- 
counter. 

The Swami had been asked 
to give a lecture to an evening 
meeting at an Indian students’ 
hostel (of recent unofficial 
origin), and, after hesitation 
and reflection, had accepted. 
This was, in its own way, al 
epoch in the Swami’s career, 
for hitherto his public had been 
an English public. The Eng- 
lish knew less about the tenets 
of the various Hindu faiths, 
were more sensitive to the 
romance of his personality and 
the exotic flavour of his teach- 
ings and ritual, and were, 
withal, more Jeisured and more 
rich! The Indian youth was 
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too much occupied with politics 
and diatribes to interest itself 
in a teacher of philosophy, 
however great his vogue. No 
“chelas’’ these, searching for 
a “guru” to lead them back 
into the passive contemplation 
of the past. Passivity and 
contemplation were well enough 
as hobbies for the leisured 
classes of a country, which, in 
its ceaseless enterprise, had 
gained a world-wide Empire, 
and, all by chance, assumed 
benevolent control within their 
Motherland! No, they were 
well content to follow Eng- 
land’s example—though they 
were not heard to praise it !— 
if, by such means, they too 
could win their way to free- 
dom and supremacy. ‘The 
Swami, on his side, had seen 
fit, for every reason, to avoid 
encounters with his own com- 
patriots. For, little as they 
know—the English-trained ma- 
jority—of their own country’s 
past, its teachings and its cul- 
ture, there was a certain risk 
that, soon or late, he might 
find himself confronted by a 
scholar, a pundit, a man of 
genuine learning. Three years, 
however, had taught the Swami 
much. The days of carpet- 
dealing and of caste inferiority 
were distant as a childhood’s 
memory ; he could speak Eng- 
lish now with fluency and even 
address; had read most 
manuals of ‘“‘ arm-chair ” learn- 
ing, concocted for the mental 
palate of fashion’s intellect ; 
and, above all, he had acquired 
the poise and confidence of 
one who lives his life among 
the rich and well-born as their 
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equal—no, their superior rather, 
and their honoured teacher. 
This hostel specialised in lec- 
tures. It invited well-known 
persons to speak on any sub- 
ject to their taste, and, measur- 
ing importance by publicity, 
secured, in almost equal num- 
bers, men of note and thriving 
charlatans. Few could (or can) 
discriminate, so they were well 
content. The Swami was a 
personage, and, with a wide 
experience behind him, did not 
shrink from the ordeal. 

The fateful evening came. 
Serene and dignified as ever, 
the Swami sat in a small inner 
office, the secretary’s sanctum, 
at the hostel, awaiting the 
appointed hour. On one side 
of him, the lecture-room was 
slowly filling; on the other, 
stray lingering groups of mem- 
bers were finishing a desultory 
game or talk before they wan- 
dered home. Of a sudden the 
quiet of his thoughts was rudely 
shattered by the sound of 
voices raised in argument and 
hot discussion at a close-by 
table. Suspicion, alarm—then 
cruel certainty! It was, it 
was the voice of Gopal that, to 
his ears, rose clear above the 
others, Gopal declaiming ‘“‘ red” 
doctrines with vehement con- 
viction. What infamy was 
this? ‘* Destroy authority ; at- 
tach all private fortunes ; com- 
pass the downfall of all Govern- 
ments!” Could such things 
be possible? True, he had 
heard of Russia and her revolu- 
tion, but he had listened from 
a distance of surroundings as 
safe and comfortable as that 
from which we glance at instru- 
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ments of medieval torture, and 
then pass on our way. But 
here in London—and Gopal! 
Then suddenly he recognised 
the crisis that was threatening. 
But other words of Gopal sent 
that shuddering fear away, yet 
with a parting stab. ‘‘ What, 
listen to the clap-trap of a 
Swami who battened on an 
English public, and let it fawn 
upon him without disgust!” 
Not Gopal! Nor yet his com- 
rades, it would seem. For 
slowly their voices came from 
farther, and still farther, until 
the last of them was heard in 
hurried leave-taking outside the 
entrance porch. 

The Swami thought—thought 
quickly. He must learn the 
history of this thing, must save 
his son, must keep his carpet- 
dealing past well buried in 
oblivion. This coming hour 
And 


had its own obligations. 
now, indeed, if never before, 
Swami Alopi Shankar deserved 
his saffron robe for a true 


philosopher’s detachment of 
spirit from all mortal stress 
and turmoil. Emotionless and 
calm he gave his lecture, par- 
ried the questions, gave the 
summing up. His mind was 
fixed; he knew the course he 
was to take; was confident 
with that quiet certainty known 
to conquerors alone. 

Next day, his youthful cyni- 
cism in abeyance, Gopal, in 
flattered puzzlement, obeys a 
typed missive from the great 
Swami Alopi Shankar, and en- 
ters his little inner ‘‘ prayer- 
room,” the most private room 
of all, secure from” interviews 
and all intrusions, to find—his 
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father! As always, age-long 
instinct prevailed. Gopal was 
a true Indian son. His father 
was his father. And, if no 
longer a crafty merchant, but 
a holy teacher, then, well and 
good, his father was a holy 
teacher. Blessed, thrice blessed, 
those instincts that save us 
from reflection ! Gopal did not 
even pause to question, but 
bowed his head in humble 
acquiescence. Here was his 
father—a Swami. He, Gopal, 
must accept and obey. But 
the Swami had many things to 
learn. What of the past three 
years? How had he lived? 
Who were his friends? What 
was he doing? And Gopal an- 
swered without evasion. 

He spoke of his misery, his 
discontent, his downfall. For 
weeks he had lived on credit; 
then barely subsisted. He had 
thought, and read, and come to 
no conclusions except that there 
was no such thing as justice, 
save as an abstract concept. 
(A new Gopal this, a stranger 
to his father’s recollection !) 

In these first growing-pails 
of dawning individual conscious- 
ness, baffled and sore and full 
of strange disquietudes of mind, 
the boy had blindly groped for 
sympathy and human under 
standing. At this stage it was, 
a stage approaching destitu- 
tion, that friendship had come 
his way. He had met other 
Indians at the Students’ Club, 
a little band of discontents, 
young intellectuals mostly, of 
the upper classes, Brahmans 
and Muslims from India’s oldest 
culture centres, and, strange 
to tell, they welcomed him! 
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Poor hybrid Gopal of the Eng- 
lish text-book mind; a for- 
eigner among his countrymen 
in all his thoughts and ways ; 
Gopal was welcomed and made 
free of this exalted fellowship. 
(Too well they knew the symp- 
toms!) Of their resources 
Gopal could tell nothing, but 
certainly they were not strug- 
gling, like himself, with poverty. 
They could well afford, it 
seemed, to support a new com- 
rade in their ranks—a comrade 
who would join their work, 
their counsels, and pursue with 
them a single lofty aim. Little 
was said of politics at first, but 
they made him see how splen- 
did and how privileged a thing 
it was to work for one’s own 
country. As patriots they could 
all do much—as a beginning— 
by helping to develop India’s 
own indigenous drama along 


the lines of that great pioneer 
experiment—the Moscow Art 
Theatre. Their art was fettered 
by the tyranny of Western 


European tradition. In the 
East alone the spirit of liberty, 
of free development, was to be 
found. Indeed, in all sincerity, 
these Indian boys, versed in 
their country’s classics, Oxford 
m tone of voice and manner, 
still found but little kinship 
with the thought and sentiment 
of English literature. The mas- 
ters of French prose and story 
they approved, but found alien 
and remote. Alone the Russian 
School, Tehekov and Dostoiev- 
ski, Turgeniev and others— 
whom the English critic ad- 
mires with painful conscienti- 
oushess,—moved them to in- 
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stant comradeship of spirit. 
Those pictures of the vast 
illimitable steppes; that toil- 
worn peasantry; the patient 
age-long resignation of un- 
counted millions; the fire and 
smouldering passion under- 
neath ; there, with a few small 
differences, was India’s mir- 
rored reflection. And then, 
the sudden bid for freedom, 
the reward! ... The world 
was crying out for liberty, for 
space to develop its inner being 
and to find its truest intellectual 
kinships. 

Thus Gopal, and much more 
to the same purport. For, in 
a little coterie which talked 
instinctively and always above 
his head, Gopal strained his 
utmost faculties so ardently to 
follow that, in course of time, 
he caught the spirit and, in 
part, the language of his fellows. 

How much the Swami under- 
stood of this strange medley of 
art jargon and of politics, the 
most part second-hand, we may 
never know. One thing, how- 
ever, he sensed immediately. 
Gopal was in danger. Even 
in a country where freedom of 
speech is cherished as a precious 
privilege, where philippics of 
most fire-engendering content 
are regarded as a hobby or a 
jest, it is not wise for subjects 
to hatch plots against the 
powers that be with suspect 
aliens! True, Gopal was no 
conscious plotter. He was but 
trying his best to talk the 
fervid language of his asso- 
ciates, the only people who had 
shown him kindness since his 
crude unthinking childhood. 

Y 
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But Swami Alopi Shankar had 
the instincts of a forest animal 
linked to the shrewdness of the 
Eastern bazaar. He knew, with 
an unerring certainty, that Go- 
pal’s little coterie were standing 
on a voleano’s edge, and that 
the peril might burst forth, 
engulfing them, at any moment. 
Nor was this all. He had been 
rudely, violently shocked by 
those most awful threats against 
private property, authority, and 
government. As well talk of 
taking his, the Swami’s, very 
life-blood ! And here a strange 
unwonted tenderness arose 
within him for that people 
which, alone, could keep the 
diverse ever-striving races of 
that large country whence he 
came in permanent control, 
which ensured him freedom 
and protection in the amassing 
of his gains, whose citizens he 
found so honourable, so simple- 
minded and so lavish in their 
gifts towards those who pleased 
their fancy. He understood 
them far, far better than he 
understood his son, in equal 
measure honouring and despis- 
ing them. Still, he loved his 
son, and, for every reason, 
Gopal must be saved, and 
saved at once. No longer did 
he dream of a career for Gopal ; 
no longer think of school-boy 
attainments or of scholarships. 
His own stupendous success 
filled the horizon of his thoughts. 
What, after all, did schools and 
universities matter? Had not 
learning been proved a thing 
of no account—and even a 
snare? Gopal must remain 
with him as his assistant ; 
that wizard-like memory would 
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serve well in keeping the ac- 
counts. But the relationship 
must not be divulged. A 
spiritual leader must have no 
ties of the flesh. It tends to 
bring him down to earth in 
the eyes of the multitudes. 

At once he sent a messenger 
to Gopal’s lodging to fetch his 
few belongings, with a note 
saying he had been called away, 
and could not say when he 
would return. Upon Gopal he 
enjoined strictest obedience and 
silence absolute about. the past, 
as of the bond of human kin- 
ship that united them. He was 
to be a new disciple, with the 
privilege and duty of waiting 
at the door of meetings, en- 
rolling members, collecting all 
subscriptions, and keeping the 
accounts, and never, never must 
he visit the scene of his former 
associates and activities. 

It was a simple programme, 
and it worked. Gopal in his 
robe of office looked less puny 
and irrelevant than in a lounge 
suit and the fawn velours hat 
so much affected by the Indian 
youth; and Gopal, a bom 
disciple, accepted his father’s 
greatness as the Swami, 100, 
accepted it. He missed his 
comrades vaguely for a time, 
put—the strain had been severe! 
Now he was safe, provided for. 
All effort of the mind was at 
an end. 

And so we see another yeat 
go by. 

Then gradually, so impel 
ceptibly that one can hardly 
say what day, what hour, what 
moment the idea first entered 
consciousness, the Swami came 
to feel a subtle change. It was 
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no change among his followers, 
Heaven be praised! but a 
vague shifting of his point of 
view. Believe me or believe 
me not, but the outlook upon 
life of one of spare and supple 
build is, in its essence, different 
from that of men of ampler 
figure. The Swami was be- 
ginning to feel comfortable, to 
settle down, cherish his ease 
and love routine, and, with this 
growing sense of calm well- 
being there came, as steadily, 
a slight but definite increase in 
weight. At length the Swami 
recognised in shocked surprise 
that, for a whole long week, 
he had not counted out his 
profits nor checked the moneys 
remitted to his credit at Poona. 
He pondered, he reflected, then 
sternly faced the fact that, in 
the midst of luxury, he was 


giving slow but solid ground to 


lethargy. Soon afterwards he 
noticed that, in shaving, his 
razor no longer followed a sharp 
and clear-cut line of lean ascetic 
jaw, but smoothly slipped along 
a rounded surface. He moved 
more heavily already. It was 
true, then! He, the Swami, 
was beginning to get fat! Be- 
ginning, for it was scarcely yet 
to be perceived ; but the danger 
signs were present. The Swami, 
with instinctive vigilance, al- 
ways took note of signs. Could 
he fight against this subtle peril 
of increasing bulk? Could he 
regain his hawk-like keenness 
of commercial instinct? It 
was not certain. The effort 
would be severe and constant, 
and—he admitted it—effort had 
lost for him its old adventur- 
ous charm. No, simpler, far 
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simpler to refuse the unequal 
contest and withdraw with 
undimmed glory. 

As a spiritual leader he had 
reigned supreme, unchallenged ; 
he had met no rival ; had never 
lost a satellite. From month 
to month, from week to week, 
the number of his followers had 
grown. So great had been 
their faith they had inspired 
in Swami Alopi Shankar him- 
self, in his own private thoughts, 
conviction in his holy mission, 
his apostleship, his message 
from on high! Yet, even with 
this firm belief, he felt and 
recognised the truth of in- 
stinct’s promptings. A plump 
ascetic ! No, it could not be. 

And thus it came to pass 
that, with a consternation and 
a sense of devastating loss, the 
‘“Dwellers in the Spirit’’- 
learned that their great Master 
was to leave them—leave them 
shepherdless for ever. In three 
final meetings he was to speak 
to them of the inexorable law 
that took him from their midst ; 
to enjoin last loving precepts ; 
to confide, with apostolic care, 
the pious guardianship of his 
mystic truths; to give his part- 
ing blessing. 

The Swami rose to loftier 
heights than ever. Touched by 
the deep emotion of his fol- 
lowers, he spoke with tears of 
genuine feeling in his voice. 
His added bulk but gave him 
greater majesty—a grave and 
solemn dignity in keeping with 
the hushed sadness of their 
coming separation.... The 
call had come to him, he said, 
to leave his cherished band of 
followers in London ; his pres- 
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ence was commanded in the 
East; his country had need 
of him, and he must go. This 
was @ new, an arduous mission, 
but he must obey. And they, 
his dear, dear followers, the 
faithful children of his care, 
they knew the one true doc- 
trine; they had studied and 
proved themselves worthy and 
full of understanding; they 
would not suffer the light of 
his sacred teachings to wax 
dim. In deep sadness of spirit 
he was leaving them, but with 
implicit confidence as well. A 
solemn trust was in their hands. 

The meetings were thronged 
to overflowing; the women 
wept without restraint. The 
purple gold-embroidered bag 
was filled, and filled again. A 
frenzy of giving fell upon them 
_in their devotion and their 
desolation. Some of the un- 
attached among his followers 
even ardently desired to follow 
their Master to “the ends of 
the earth ’’ and help him with 
his mighty work. But here the 
Swami stood firm. Alone he 
had come hither; alone he 
must go forth, with but one 
single disciple, Gopal, his com- 
patriot, upon whom the duty 
fell. Their task it was to keep 
bright the fires of faith in Eng- 
land after his departure. For 
great as was their zeal, still 
greater would be the need of 
it once he had gone. 

The Swami spoke truth. 
“The Rhythm of the Soul” 
was doomed. He knew it well. 
He was the soul of it! Yet, 
knowing this, he left the body 
to perish without a single qualm. 
His purpose was achieved. Not 
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once had he encountered a 
rebuff, a set-back, and his last 
meetings were illustrious in the 
splendour of their tragic gloom, 


In Poona, Ratan Narayan 
lives soft and easeful in the 
bosom of his undivided family. 
Ambition has left him; he is 
content ; he craves no further 
boon from Fortune. All marvel 
at the genius which led him to 
lay out his modest capital, in 
a strange land, so that it should 
bring him in a thousandfold. 
His kith and kin rejoice as well 
as marvel. He has built him- 
self, and them, a lofty bunga- 
low upon the road to Ganesb- 
kind; and in one corner of 
the spacious grounds there 
stands a temple, sacred to 
Hanuman, which is his special 
pride. In it the Brahmans 
congregate. With scanty rai- 
ment and submissive mien, as 
befits his caste, he sits in the 
courtyard at their feet, and 
learns, in all humility, the one 
true doctrine. 

Gopal, son of a rich and in- 
fluential father, is safely ap- 
prenticed to a wealthy mill- 
owner in Bombay, and a pros- 
pective partnership gladdens his 
chastened hopes. He keeps the 
vow of silence that Narayal 
straitly enjoined upon bin, 
and wishes for no higher priv 
lege than to obey his father m 
thought, and word, and deed. 

Of the Swami Alopi Shankar, 
that apostle of a pure religious 
faith, for five long years Lon- 
don’s most talked-of and most 
picturesque celebrity, the land 
of India has never heard the 
name. 
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MONARCHY IN FRANCE—M. 
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“THERE exists in the neigh- 
pourhood of Crécy, in the dis- 
trict of the Oise, a certain 
White House, upon whose 
facade the owner (a retired 
magistrate, it appears) has had 
engraved the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘The White House, built 
in 1728, pillaged by the Prus- 
sians in 1814, burnt by the 
Russians in 1815, rebuilt in 
1835, pillaged and burnt by 
the Bavarians in 1870, rebuilt 
in 1877, pillaged, then razed to 
the ground by the Germans 
from 1914-18, rebuilt in 1920.’ ” 

This simple history of a 
house in France is accepted by 
M. Charles Maurras in his 
‘Enquéte sur la Monarchie ’ } 
as a true parable. M. Maurras 
points out that from the con- 
quest and progress of democracy 
date the conquest and the pro- 
gress of the foreigner upon 
French soil. There was no 
noteworthy invasion of France 
between the year 1728, in 
which the White House was 
built, and the year 1792, in 
Which that Government of the 
King was overturned which 
defined the boundaries of 
France, and guarded them faith- 
fully. In other words, “ when 
the monarchy fell, the heart 
of the country was laid open, 
and the foreigner has three 
times entered the capital.” 
Could a better proof be adduced 


CHARLES MAURRAS—SOME 
DEMOORACY. 


of the failure of Republic? 
A Government which cannot 
guard the frontiers of the coun- 
try committed to its charge is 
condemned out of hand. And 
the reproach falls more heavily 
upon the defaulting Govern- 
ment if its failure be due to 
the dissensions and the jeal- 
ousies of party. There are 
other reasons, spiritual and 
philosophical, why democracy 
is the least desirable of govern- 
ments. That its changing 
caprice and discontinuous policy 
make it incapable of defence 
should be accounted fatal to 
its pretensions. In the Great 
War, which some misguided 
persons boasted was fought to 
make the world safe for democ- 
racy—democracy will never be 
safe for the world,—democracy 
itself was instantly suppressed, 
and came to its feverish life 
again only when the mon- 
strous peace, of its own con- 
triving, was signed and sealed. 

M. Charles Maurras, who has 
done more for the cause of 
monarchy in France than any 
man of his generation, has, 
despite the unpopularity of his 
views, won a place apart in 
his own country and in Europe. 
He is, perhaps, the greatest 
living writer of prose. He 
descends rather from the classic 
masters of French eloquence 
than from Voltaire and Renan. 
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If his style is distinguished 
always by clarity and vigour, 
he does not sacrifice strength 
to sweetness. He is, moreover, 
a poet of exquisite restraint, 
@ poet parsimonious of his gift 
as of his words. He has won 
@ commanding position among 
the critics of France by his 
zealous championship of classic- 
ism, which he may be said to 
have restored to a land sick 
of the vices of the Romantic 
School. Against the romantics, 
indeed, he has fought and given 
no quarter, and he is universally 
accepted as the leader of the clas- 
sical school, which is in France, 
as in England, reconquering its 
lost citadel. There was a time 
when he devoted himself to 
pure literature, and proved, as 
in ‘ Anthinéa ’ and in ‘ L’Etang 
de Berre,’ the equal worship 
to which ancient Greece and 
modern Provence—Provence, in 
which youth and age are in- 
extricably mingled — inspired 
his classic soul. And then he 
threw himself suddenly into 
the pit of politics. He left 
the shade of Academe for the 
noise and racket of the Agora. 
The man of letters might think 
him guilty of a defection. The 
patriot knew that he was ani- 
mated by a pure and lofty love 
for France. And it was not 
the politics of the study which 
engrossed him. Though he 
never sinks the philosopher in 
the pamphleteer, he is intent 
upon the controversies of the 
hour, and he does not hesitate 
to chastise the demagogues, 
who, dangerous for the moment, 
will very rapidly sink into 
oblivion. Yet though the strife 





to which his sense of duty calls 
him might be thought ignoble 
by those exclusive persons who 
dwell on Parnassus’ slope, he 
never conducts it ignobly, and 
bears himself even in the battle 
of the moment as a poet and 
a gentleman. Nor is it easy 
to overrate the sacrifice which 
he has made voluntarily, even 
with enthusiasm. It is no 
small deprivation for a poet 
to put away the cult of noble 
words, for a master of prose 
to use his gifts in the rough 
and tumble of politics. Far 
pleasanter is it to leave the 
throng, to pursue in the 
quietude of a library the art 
of literature, which is a jealous 
mistress. M. Charles Maurras 
has not aroused the jealousy 
of his mistress. For even on 
the battlefield of controversy 
he has remained true to her, 
and has proved that a man of 
letters may fight for what he 
deems a good cause without 
incurring the guilt of disloyalty 
to his art. Here, indeed, he 
stands alone: he has remained 
through the storm and stress 
of affairs at once an artist and 
a controversialist. 

What he is in literature, 
that he is in politics—a fervent 
champion of tradition. The 
France to which he gives his 
untiring talent, for which he 18 
ready to die, is the old France 
of Rabelais and Montaigne, of 
Moliére and La Fontaine, the 
France of great kings and wise 
counsellors. Of this old France 
he would recover what he 
could. He would replace the 
artificial departments by the 
provinces of natural and hered- 
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itary unity. He would restore 
to the separate races of the 
provinces the power, under 
the king, of controlling their 
own destinies. Thus he would 
get rid of the prefects, whose 
lack of sympathy and under- 
standing—they are most often 
Jews—puts upon the people 
of the country burdens of 
annoyance which it should not 
be asked to bear. Indeed M. 
Maurras attaches the highest 
importance to the adminis- 
trative and territorial reforms 
which tend to bring together 
patriots and the fatherland, 
citizens and the city. We in 
England stand in no need of 
these reforms. Every one of 
our counties has its own govern- 
ment, and suffers little inter- 
ference from the central govern- 
ment. France is less happily 
situated, and righly does M. 
Maurras consider ‘“‘ decentral- 
isation an indispensable piece 
of the general remoulding.”’ 
He would strengthen and define 
the bond of nationality: the 
province, the countryside, the 
town, the village, the hearth. 
“We must give back to the 
belfries of our hamlets,” he 
Says, “as to the acropolis of 
our provinces, that power of 
autonomy which will regenerate 
them.” He regards France as 
“an historical federation made 
about Paris the federator.” 
For him this federal element 
18 precious from all points of 
view. “It is the conscious- 
hess and love of our humblest 
beginnings in the parish, in the 
small town, the quarter of the 
big town, that will revivify the 
Consciousness and the love of 
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the whole national structure.” 
Such is his wise aspiration, 
and by decentralisation alone 
will France recover her happi- 
ness and her security. But 
the keystone of his arch is the 
king. He is a royalist in 
purpose and by conviction. 
For many years he has sup- 
ported the cause of kingship, 
with M. Léon Daudet’s valiant 
help. Together they have 
shown gifts of organisation 
rarely found in men of letters. 
In forcing their views upon 
their country, they have, in 
fact, stooped to conquer. The 
‘Action Frangaise’ is not 
merely a newspaper: it is the 
centre of a vast society, banded 
together to restore the mon- 
archy to a troubled nation, to 
inculcate the duty of patriot- 
ism, by setting the people, 
once more ruled by a patriot 
king, above the jealousies and 
the intrigues of party politics. 
By this means alone MM. 
Maurras and Daudet believe 
that justice and harmony can 
be brought back to the France 
which the Republic has im- 
perilled; by this means alone 
can France be secure against the 
invasion which has destroyed 
the White House, of which we 
have already spoken, four times 
in a century. 

M. Maurras makes no ex- 
travagant claim for the doc- 
trine of monarchy. His inquiry 
is marked by a studious modera- 
tion. He does not carry us 
back to Paradise and display 
to our gaze Adam, King of 
Eden. He does not claim for 
his king a divine right. He is, 
in brief, far nearer to Boling- 
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broke than to Filmer. His 
treatise is practical and logical. 
He deals with realities. If he 
quotes Homer to his purpose, 
it is with a finer enthusiasm 
that he enlists upon his side 
an old peasant of Provence. 
“Patience! All the world will 
finish by understanding it,” 
said this old aristocrat of the 
soil. ‘‘ Look at the sun, which 
causes everything to ripen upon 
earth. Are there two of them ? 
Look at that flock of sheep; 
it has but one shepherd. It is 
the same thing with govern- 
ment.” But it is when the 
opponents of monarchy ascribe 
to him and his followers a 
mystic scientific faith in a con- 
stant capacity to govern at- 
tached to blood that M. Maurras 
is bitterest in contempt. He 
makes no such pretence. He 
Says no more than that an 
hereditary sovereign is in the 
best of positions to govern well. 
He is thinking of the public 
good, for which, said Louis 
XIV., “alone we were born.” 
As he looks about him he sees 
clearly that France must re- 
form or disappear. And no 
way of reform is apparent to 
him, save the way of an hered- 
itary monarch. 

He does not deny that cer- 
tain hindrances lie in the way 
of reform. He is prepared to 
face them, nor does he believe 
them insuperable. ‘Slight diffi- 
culties,” says he, ‘‘should not 
veil the beauty of the monarchy.” 
He is no fanatic, unwilling to 
acknowledge the possibility of 
a bad king. He accepts the 
saying of Frédéric Amouretti : 
“ Citizens, you have been told 
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that our kings were monsters: 
there were among them, it is 
true, some feeble men, of scant 
intelligence, several mediocre 
and debauched, perhaps one or 
two wicked. Few of them were 
remarkable men; the greater 
part were men of moderate 
and conscientious intelligence. 
Look at their work. It is 
France.” If this modest esti- 
mate be accepted, the chance 
of a wise monarchy is vastly 
increased. In the same spirit 
of practical reality, M. Maurras 
makes short work of the objec- 
tions which have been made to 
the office of a king. “For 
example,” says he, “an im- 
becile chief may be born of 
an intelligent chief. Nature 
plays such tricks as this; but 
she also plays a trick the other 
way: an intelligent chief may 
be born of an imbecile, and 
thus the balance may be re- 
dressed. Suppose that there 
are disasters in the sad phase 
in which an imbecile reigns. 
There are less of them than 
under the régime of Assemblies, 
the best of which have done 
the worst.” 

Above all, the public weal 
demands stability, and instead 
of stability democracy gives us 
a painful and barren conipeti- 
tion for the chief place in the 
State. It is this evil of com- 
petition which wise citizens 
would exclude—the competition 
of merits, talents, or ambitions. 
A good king lives and works, 
withdrawn from rivalries of 
every sort. And let it not be 
thought that this competition 
is a small evil. If the com- 
petition is free, and men are 
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freely elected to the highest 
rank, the danger is obvious. 
Votes can be bought, and thus 
gold may conquer the State 
and hold it for ever in its 
grasp. So shall power be de- 
nationalised and sacrificed to 
foreign, even to hostile, in- 
terests. “‘A little Jew from 
Galicia ’—thus M. Maurras pic- 
tures the danger,—‘ speaking 
French with difficulty, arrives 
in Paris, sells his rags, and 
traffics in anything. When 
once he becomes rich, he has 
himself naturalised. He sends 
his son to a lycée, where he 
pursues his studies, becomes ad- 
vocate, professor, journalist, sen- 
ator, minister, and president 
of the Republic. There is 
nothing to oppose this strange 
cursus honorum.” Such dangers 
as this one an hereditary crown 
makes impossible. For its 
power does not depend upon 
gold; he who wears it is not 
affected by the divisions of 
parties or by the traffic of 
foreigners. In brief, if a coun- 
try has to choose between a 
naturalised Jew from Galicia 
and a king upon whom devolves 
from his father the right to 
govern, what intelligent coun- 
try would hesitate for a mo- 
ment? Yet so cunningly has 
the truth been obscured from 
Frenchmen that, for all their 
intelligence, the majority of 
them is still content with a 
Republic, and the risk of a 
suddenly-elevated Galician. 

An hereditary monarch, then, 
takes his place without scandal 
and without competition. “ The 
inheritor of the throne ”—again 
we quote M. Maurras—“ is there 
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because he is there; his right, 
which consists in his giving 
himself the trouble to be 
born, saves the others from 
asking the question of values 
and comparing their value with 
his. Between them there is 
no common measure. The king 
is not a competitor; he is 
placed beyond rivalry, not by 
himself but by fortune. He 
has done nothing to reign; 
the reason of his reign is out- 
side him, and comes entirely 
from the fact that it is in- 
finitely better for everybody 
that he should be in that posi- 
tion.”” From this it follows 
that intelligence, culture, virtue, 
are not so important in a 
prince—though they are all 
useful for the performance of 
his exalted duty—as that he 
should be closely attached to 
and directly interested in his 
sovereign charge. The strength 
of the king is that he does the 
work for which he was born, 
the work which his father did 
before him. He is, uncon- 
sciously, an embodiment of tra- 
dition. To do his duty un- 
selfishly is a habit—the ac- 
quired habit of many genera- 
tions. How shall a president, 
chosen by the common in- 
trigue or the common accident 
of politics, by this man’s 
hoarded gold, or that man’s 
desire to keep down some- 
body else, hope to compete 
with a king, in whose veins 
there flows the blood of sove- 
reignty, and whose reign lasts 
not for a fixed term of years, 
but has lasted and will last 
not only for his own life, but 
for the lives of those who 
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came before him, for the lives 
of those who will follow him ? 
As M. Maurras says, there is 
““a@ means to interest a man 
absolutely in what he does, and 
that is to see to it that this 
action is his own business, and 
Shall be for ever the business 
of his children.” 

It is a king’s business to 
exercise authority. How shall 
he exercise authority wisely 
and well, if he be not born to 
its exercise? The creature of 
votes, the elect of universal 
suffrage, fails, as a rule, either 
in authority or in moderation. 
He floats with the tide, in fear 
of his own supporters, or he 
rules those supporters with a 
rod of iron. In other words, 
he shows himself a weakling 
or a tyrant. Of the two, per- 
haps the weakling is the more 
dangerous. Our own time has 
shown us specimens of either. 
We may wonder which did the 
greater harm—President Wilson 
or Lenin. The one tried to 
destroy Europe by mere benevo- 
lence; the otber scourged 
Russia with scorpions, until he 
had won the name and fame 
of a monster of cruelty. The 
patriot king of our hope has 
nothing in common with either 
the weakling or the tyrant. 
He serves the people, whose 
respect he wins, without thought 
of self or gain. And if history 
teaches us anything, it teaches 
that while few elected presi- 
dents have shown wisdom or 
courage, many kings, born to 
the throne, have shown what 
Bossuet calls an ‘‘innate pa- 
triotism,” a natural under- 
standing of the craft of govern- 


ment. The trade of king, said 
Madame Roland, an unexpected 
witness, is the best possible way 
of governing and with the least 
harm done, for those born to it. 

It is a quarter of a century 
since M. Maurras published his 
first inquiry concerning the 
possibility of a return in France 
to the peace and stability 
which she enjoyed under her 
kings. And the Republic still 
flourishes in strife and uncer- 
tainty. During the war the 
democracies of Europe were 
perforce silent. No campaign 
can be fought without the 
exercise of authority. Soldiers 
are asked to obey, not to reason 
with or to depose their com- 
manders by the use of the 
ballot-box. And in France, as 
elsewhere, a despotism took the 
place of what by a savage irony 
is called “free government.” 


When Clemenceau, in the time 
of war, said ‘‘ we are neither 
defended nor governed,” he 
spoke the truth, and France 
was saved by a Conservative 


dictatorship. No sooner was 
peace signed than what is 
called “the true Republic” 
recovered its ancient strength, 
if strength the caprice of voters 
and ministers may be called. 
And what is the true Republic ? 
As M. Maurras defines it, it is 
“the domination, by the in- 
terests, passions, wills of con- 
flicting parties, of the greater 
interest of the French people, 
of its national interest, such as 
results from the conditions of 
the life of the world.” What 
kind of a defence is this domina- 
tion likely to provide for 4 
stricken country? How shall 
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a Government be vigilant of the 
public interest when its vigi- 
lance is cruelly dispersed ? How 
shall it serve the people when, 
instead of ensuring the people 
authority and order, it humbly 
asks its advice, and accepts its 
caprices for a settled policy ? 
The mere phrase, the Sovereign 
People, shows how far the 
elected rulers of our democracies 
have travelled along the road 
of folly. The People is not 
Sovereign. It is not even 
“represented,” as it boasts 
that it is, in the councils of 
the nation. It is controlled 
and deceived by a small mob 
of active and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians. If it has any wants 


beyond higher wages, it is not 
permitted toexpress them. The 
facile rhetoric of its masters 
—the demagogues—turns it this 
way or that according to their 


will or whim. Even its leaders 
—or its titular leaders—are the 
victims of the wirepullers. M. 
Herriot’s will, for instance, if 
perchance he has a will, lives 
in the pocket of M. Blum, and 
M. Blum’s whim, no doubt, is 
pouched by M. Caillaux. Thus 
the whole business of repre- 
sentative government is a sorry 
farce, that is played by a few 
actors for their own profit. 
And, as M. Maurras says, “‘ the 
prerogatives of the Sovereign 
escape the people by the nature 
of things, as experience has 
Shown only too plainly.” The 
Sovereign People did not want 
war in 1914, and it had it. 
Nor is there any hope of edu- 
cating the Sovereign People. 
Though there has been much 
talk of this education, it has 
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never been achieved. It was 
not impossible to educate the 
Dauphin. 

For those who wish to dis- 
cover how Royalism strikes the 
intelligent Frenchman, there 
is much of interest in M. 
Maurras’ Enquéte. And true 
it is that, since he held his 
inquiry, many have rallied to 
his standard. There is not a 
town in France that is not 
a centre of his propaganda. 
Wherever you go you will 
find the ‘Action Frangaise ’ 
holding up the banner of king- 
ship. MM. Daudet and Maurras 
are pursuing their end—the 
restoration of the monarchy— 
by the means usually employed 
by politicians; and whatever 
measure of success they have 
attained is due to their resolu- 
tion, their eloquence, and their 
courage. Nor can it be said 
that M. Maurras uses the craft 
of the rhetorician in making 
out his case. As we have seen, 
he is studiously moderate and 
suspicious always of over-state- 
ment. Now and again we find 
ourselves at variance with him. 
‘** Who separated England from 
America,” he asks, for instance, 
on one page, “‘ and created over 
there a great nation, where 
gratitude towards the French 
people is part of the heritage 
of the citizen? ”’ The answer, 
of course, is Louis XVI., and 
the question, indeed, is strange 
on the lips of a Royalist. 
The help which Louis XVI. 
gave to America was given, 
not because he loved America 
but because he wished to em- 
barrass England. That raises 
no rancour in our minds: We 
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all know now what a happy 
day it was for us when we lost 
that America which Columbus 
found. We know also that 
the case of the rebels, who had 
no grievance, was far worse 
than the case of England, which 
had been guilty of no injustice 
towards her subjects over the 
sea. Historians, both English 
and American, have long since 
demonstrated the truth, and 
the fiction of an injured America 
is believed in only by citizens 
drunk with the careless en- 
thusiasm of the 4th of July. 
But that is not our point. 
Our point is that it is not the 
business of a king to encourage 
revolution even at a distance 
of three thousand miles. There 
is no contagion which spreads 
so far and so fast as the con- 
tagion of revolt. The German 
Emperor learned the danger 
not long since, when he sent 
the Jewish Bolsheviks to cor- 
rupt the opinion of Russia. 
His cunning came rapidly back 
upon himself, and cost him his 
throne. And Louis XVI. was 
punished for his heedless temer- 
ity still more cruelly than was 
the German Emperor. The 
virus of revolt spread from 
America to France. The wild 
utterances of those who in 
the cant of the hour had won 
their “freedom” in Boston, 
re-echoed in Paris, and Louis 
XVI. owed the loss of his 
throne and of his head to the 
encouragement which he had 
given to the rebels across the At- 
lantic. Nor is the “ gratitude ”’ 
which M. Maurras thinks is 
“part of the heritage” of the 
American citizen clearly dis- 
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cernible. From the very first 
the leaders of the American 
Republic preached their noisy 
sermons against France and 
her government. “If all the 
evils,” wrote Jefferson in 1787, 
“which can arise among us, 
from the republican form of 
our government, from this day 
to the day of judgment, could 
be put into a scale against 
what this country suffers from 
its monarchical form in a week, 
or England in a month, the 
latter would preponderate.... 
If the king ever meddles, it is 
to do harm.” Another day 
he is inspired to write: ‘‘ With 
all the defects of our constitu- 
tion, whether general or par- 
ticular, the comparison of our 
government with those of 
Europe is like a comparison 
of heaven and hell.” Thus 
early did Jefferson prove his 
gratitude to Louis XVI. ; thus 
did he persuade his country- 
men to aid the propaganda 
that was on foot against the 
monarchy of France. And at 
last, rising to the height of 
rhetoric, which he and his like 
are always striving to reach, 
he compares the governments 
of Europe to kites swooping 
upon pigeons. We ought, says 
he, “to besiege the throne 
of heaven with eternal prayers 
to extirpate from creation this 
class of human lions, tigers, 
and mammals called kings; 
from whom let him perish who 
does not say, ‘Good Lord, de- 
liverus!’”’ Thus did the foolish 
Jefferson, the accredited min- 
ister of revolutionary America, 
pay the debt he owed to the 
King of France. 
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And when the King of France 
died upon the scaffold, the 
Americans so far forgot the 
services which he had done 
them as to rejoice in his death 
with an unexampled cynicism. 
They displayed towards the 
regicides of France the same 
violent sympathy as the Social- 
ists of France and England have 
lately displayed towards the 
regicides of Russia. Among 
their favourite toasts were: 
“May the Bastilles of despot- 
ism throughout the earth be 
crumbled into dust and the 
Phenix of Freedom grow out 
of the ashes!” Or, ‘‘ May the 
succeeding generation wonder 
that such beings as kings were 
ever permitted to exist!’’ At 
one banquet in Philadelphia, 
where the 14th of July was 
duly honoured, we are told that 
the head of a pig was severed 
from its body, and being recog- 
nised as the emblem of the 
murdered King of France, was 
calried round to the guests. 
“Each one,” thus runs the 
report, “‘ placing the cap of 
liberty upon his head, pro- 
nounced the word ‘ tyrant,’ and 
proceeded to mangle with his 
knife the head of the luckless 
creature doomed to be served 
for so unworthy a company.” 
Thus did the free-born Ameri- 
can citizen prove his gratitude 
to France at the moment when 
it was due. There are no indi- 
cations that the gratitude of 
which M. Maurras speaks is 
any livelier to-day. How, in- 
deed, could it be part of the 
heritage of the American citizen, 
who is very often a newly- 
arrived emigrant, with no know- 
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ledge of America’s past, or of 
any other country than the 
Ghetto, whence he sprang? 
Nor should M. Maurras forget 
that, in the Great War, America 
came reluctantly in two years 
after France and England had 
been in the field to bear the 
brunt of the German attack. 
The truth is that M. Maurras 
is impelled by his lack of sym- 
pathy with England to express 
an admiration of America, which 
is undeserved. Like many other 
Frenchmen, M. Maurras is in- 
clined to judge England by its 
politicians. Even in speaking 
of the war, he does not show 
any glimmering of generosity 
towards England, which, after 
all, gave of her best. He should 
know that there are thousands 
of intelligent Englishmen who 
shudder at the thought of Mr 
Lloyd George as angrily as he 
does. The misunderstanding 
is the more to be regretted, 
because the opinions of M. 
Maurras are, in all essentials, 
the opinions of the Tory Party 
in England. That the mis- 
understanding comes from ig- 
norance rather than from malice 
is evident. If M. Maurras 
knew more of England and the 
English, he would adopt a 
friendlier tone. At present he 
is unable to look at things 
from our point of view. He 
once wrote an essay on the 
Elgin Marbles, and proved clear- 
ly that in his opinion what was 
permitted to France was not 
permitted to England. Not 
only did the British Museum 
itself irk him, but he set down 
the whole collection to the 
“ brigandage ” of England. At 
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the same time he did not hold 
them for brigands who peopled 
the Louvre with treasures. 
Thus, from the indiscretion 
of M. Maurras, let us ourselves 
take warning. Do not let us 
judge France from her noisy 
politicians or from the Com- 
munists, who are a constant 
danger to Paris and other large 
towns. MM. Herriot and Cail- 
laux no more nearly represent 
France than Messrs Lloyd 
George and Smillie (let us say) 
represent England. Behind and 
beyond the Chamber of De- 
puties lies the France of in- 
dustry and art. The patient 
hard - working farmers, who, 
proud of their holdings, think 
no toil excessive that shall 
effectively till the soil, are 
better Frenchmen than those 
foolish ones who prate about 
the “true Republic.” They 
know well enough that politics 
do but touch the fringe of life, 
and they are content to take 
the advice of Voltaire and 
cultivate their garden. Some 
years since a travelling English- 
man asked a peasant in Pro- 
vence, who was tending his 
little vineyard, what he thought 
of an eight hours day. “‘ Thank 
God,” said the peasant, ‘‘ my 
land is my own, and I can work 
eighteen hours a day if I like.” 
You will never hear such a reply 
from the lips of an English- 
man, and for that very reason 
the policy of small holdings 
will always fail in this country 
of ours. But to France small 
holdings bring both wealth and 
security, and so long as they 
flourish they will prove an 
admirable corrective to the 
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politics of the hour. And 
more than this, a love of the 
arts seems instinctive in the 
French. For many a century 
they have in painting, in sculp- 
ture, in letters, been as a guide 
unto Europe. They have toiled 
at. their crafts without any 
thought of gain. They have 
sought the line or the word 
that they want in singleness of 
heart. Go into any literary 
coterie you will in Paris, and 
you will find the young writers 
intent upon the discussion of 
style and design; you will 
hear no idle chatter about 
royalties and profits and such- 
like irrelevancies. So long as 
France remains true to these 
ideals, she need not despair 
of happiness and prosperity. 
Man does not live by bread 
alone, and the demagogues, 
though they may do much harm 
by juggling with the price of 
bread, cannot chain the free 
untrammelled spirit of the arts. 

That the arts would flourish 
more abundantly if a king sat 
upon the throne of France 
will be denied by no wise man. 
A stable continuity of life is 
the best encouragement of the 
arts. It is also the best en- 
couragement of sound govern- 
ment. And sound government 
is precisely what France, under 
the Republic, has not enjoyed. 
Here M. Maurras’ indictment 
is unassailable. Since 1919 
France has had five Prime 
Ministers, and in a few months 
she will have a sixth. How 18 
it possible that she should 
confront foreign nations with 
any confidence when her own 
fate hangs thus uncertainly 
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in the balance? Every Prime 
Minister as he comes along has 
his own panacea. Inevitably 
from month to month the 
policy of the changing govern- 
ment must change, and all 
the impetus which comes of 
solidarity must be lost. Surely 
the monarch who has been 
brought up to his trade, who 
has learnt in the school of 
experience how the country 
shall be saved, who, being in 
close relations with all the 
monarchies and aristocracies of 
the globe, has far better chances 
than presidents or ministers to 
realise the project of peace, 


is a better, wiser head of the- 


State than a president who 
will not defend his position, or 
a Prime Minister who is omni- 
potent to-day and forgotten 
to-morrow. And M. Caillaux, 
whom rumour has selected for 
M. Herriot’s immediate suc- 
cessor, how shall he sustain 
the burden of France? The 
mere fact that he has been 
féted in Paris proves how short 
a memory have the electors. 
Just before the war his conduct 
was examined by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and the 
account which M. Barrés wrote 
of this inquiry was called ap- 
priately ‘‘Dans le Clodque.” 
To-day M. Caillaux has emerged 
from the sewer. He has, it 
seems, lived down his associa- 
tion with the infamous M. Bolo 
and the sentence of the High 
Court. He is free, we are told, 
to take in hand the govern- 
ment of France, and to restore 
her shattered finances. That 
he, the dupe of Bolo, should be 
permitted, even in suggestion, 
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to control the treasury of the 
Republic passes belief, and is 
in itself the heaviest indict- 
ment of democracy. 

Indeed, it is the creed of the 
democracy that a demagogue 
can do no wrong, and France 
by passing an Amnesty Bill 
has given practical expression 
to this dangerous creed. Nor 
should England misunderstand 
the consequence of setting up 
M. Caillaux, the friend of Bolo, 
upon a throne of heroism. 
Now, M. Caillaux has ever 
been the bitter enemy of this 
country. Should he ever feel 
himself strong enough in France, 
which is happily doubtful, he 
will make an alliance with 
Germany, and do his best to 
exclude England from the coun- 
cils and the trade of the Con- 
tinent. Meanwhile, his sudden 
recovery is proof of the fickle- 
ness of democracy. Not long 
since he was generally regarded 
as a traitor to his country. 
When he came to Paris to 
attend the obsequies of Anatole 
France, he was hemmed in on all 
sides by protecting police, and 
then, after a brief interval, he 
was received as a victorious gen- 
eral might have been received, 
and was carried on the shoulders 
of suddenly converted admirers 
to his triumphing motor-car. 

After the fickleness of demo- 
cracies, which has its manifest 
advantage, since it prevents the 
worst demagogue from doing 
a vast deal of harm, its con- 
spicuous characteristic is irrele- 
vance. With Europe still in 
chaos, the English democracy, 
for instance, is eager to increase 
the vast mob of voters, who 
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are already a danger to the 
State. Having added some ten 
millions to the electoral roll, 
it looks round anxiously for 
more millions whom it might 
compel to come in. Dema- 
gogues there are to whom an 
extended franchise is a guar- 
antee of wisdom and glory. 
They are as eager to increase 
the number of voters as the 
morphia maniac is to double 
the dose which carries him into 
dreamland. They must satisfy 
their growing appetite at all 
costs. They profess a firm 
faith that the State is strength- 
ened by a multiplicity of voters. 
As the suffrage is bestowed 
upon each new class, they pro- 
claim that they have passed 
another milestone on the road 
of progress. And they cling 
to the belief that each new 
class will be separately rep- 
resented in the House of 
Commons, if only they go 
faithfully to the polling-booth. 
There never was a more mon- 
strous fallacy. Nobody is rep- 
resented in the House of 
Commons save the odd man. 
Three or five electors, or, in- 
deed, any odd number, would 
do the work of millions. By 
a supremely happy accident, 
we have to-day a Government 
which devoutly believes in the 
fatherland and in the Empire. 
But its presence in Westminster 
is due not to the influence of 
those intelligent classes who 
wish to guard the great in- 
heritance which has come down 
to them, but to the fear of the 
foreign domination threatened 
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by the Socialists. But no pro- 
tection is afforded to any minor- 
ity ; no special class can boast 
its champion; and the five 
million young women whom it 
is proposed to admit to the 
franchise can do no more than 
add to the fierce and dangerous 
gamble of politics. 

Why it should be taken for 
granted that the five million 
unenfranchised women between 
the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty have a right to interfere 
in the business of the State we 
do not know. Will their exer- 
cise of the franchise help them 
or help the State? The sole 
argument adduced is that there 
should be a completely equal 
treatment of the sexes. Even 


if that were true, two wrongs 
do not make a right, and if 
the susceptibilities of women 
are outraged, it would be wiser 


and easier to take away the 
vote from men of the same age 
than to add another five million 
to the electoral roll. And if 
the larger franchise be achieved, 
what will the demagogues do to 
satisfy their future craving for 
what has been called “ reform ” 
in grim irony ? They will have 
no resource but to declare that 
at fifteen every girl and -boy 
is fit to exercise the franchise. 
And why should they stop at 
fifteen? Children in arms may 
have no language but a cry, but 
the cry is loud and persistent. 
Then the democrat may sing 
aloud his nunc dimittis, and 
boast that at last he has 
reached in safety the ultimate 
goal of progress. 
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